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PREFACE. 
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Tms series of Readers is intended to follow ^' The Bat- 
tersea Primers," bnt, being graduated in accordance with 
the requirements of the New Code, may be used with any 
Primer. 

The aim of the Editor in the earlier books has been to 
give children, at as early a stage as possible, a taste for 
reading. Once a child has been got to love reading, his 
progress is sure and rapid. Mechanical difficulties soon 
disappear, or are patiently borne with, for the sake of the 
matter of the lessons. 

The later books contain much interesting and useful 
information, but all through the series the Editor has 
subordinated the communication of knowledge to the 
primary object of a Beader, yiz. the teaching a child to 
read, and the kindling of a desire to use this new ac- 
quisition. When the difficulties of scientific lessons are 
superadded to the difficulties that belong to reading 
proper, it is not surprising that both science and reading 
suffer. When, on the other hand, children can read with 
ease, there are few subjects which they cannot master for 
themselves. 

The plan of Books L and 11. has been to place at the 
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head of each lesson the chief words occurring in it, and 
at the end a few sentences in which the words are nsed in 
fresh combinations. These combinations, which may be 
used as dictation exercises, the teacher is recommended 
to multiply for himself. Yonng children do not derive 
much benefit from bare verbal explanation of words, but 
they readily pick up the meaning of a word, by induction, 
from examples. This is, of course, the way in which they 
make their first acquisitions in language,— a fact which 
the teacher will do well not to lose sight o£ We can 
rarely improve on the methods of Nature. 

In Books m. to YL words are explained, but here also 
examples are given to illustrate the use of the words 
glossed. These illustrations are, so far as the Editor has 
observed, a somewhat novel feature in reading books, and 
he attaches considerable importance to their employment, 
A sentence exhibits a word in its organic relation to other 
words. The difference between an isolated word and the 
same word in a sentence is the difference between death 
and life. 

The common defect in the reading of our elementary 
schools is its lack of intelligence. This is partly owing 
to ignorance of the matter read, a cause which can only 
be assailed through the general culture of the whole 
school ; but it is very largely owing to the limited voca- 
bulary of the children. They have frequently to read of 
things unknown in a language unknown. Hence no 
opportunity should be thrown away of familiarizing 
them with the meaning of such words as they are likely 
to encounter in their reading. 
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The Editor wonld strongly urge nppn teachers the 
importance of getting their pupils to prepare the reading 
lessons. Five minutes spent in learning the hard words, 
by way of preparation, would save much loss of time in 
the subsequent course of the lesson, and would render 
needless those constant interruptions, by which, to the 
hindrance of an intelligent comprehension of the passage 
read, and to the great discouragement of the learner, the 
continuity of the reading is otherwise so frequently broken. 

The historical episodes in Books IV. to VI. follow the 
divisions of English History prescribed for the three 
upper standards in the New Code, and will, it is hoped, 
be of service in inspiring and fostering a taste for 
history. It is impossible for children to take a real 
interest in History so long as their acquaintance with it 
is limited to the meagre skeleton of facts contained in 
our ordinary school compendiums. The Editor has en- 
deavoured to set forth the leading events of English 
History at such length as to whet the curiosity to know 
more. Once the leading events are mastered, it will be 
an easy matter to fill up the interstices. 

The extracts from books of travel have been inserted 
with the similar intention of awakening an interest in 
foreign lands, and will be found useful in connection 
with the study of Geography. 

The poetry has been carefully selected with an eye to 
the tastes of childi'en, and more especially of boys. We 
too frequently forget that what is absolutely best in 
literature is not always suitable for the perusal of 
children, and that the tastes of boys and girls are not 
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precisely identical. At the same time it is desirable that 
poetical selections should never £eJl below a reasonable 
standard of excellence, and that no single side of a boy's 
nature should be too exclnsiyely ministered to. The 
ideal boy is not withont some of the tenderness, quick 
sympathies, and warm affection of a girl. 

The Editor has to express his grateful acknowledgments 
to Mr. Murray, Messrs. Eegan Panl and Co., Sampson 
Low and Co., Chapman and Hall, Macmillan and Co., 
Smith, Elder, and Co., Miss Ingelow, Mrs. B. S. Hawker, 
the Bey. B. Wilton, the Bey. S. Baring-Gould, and Canon 
Clarke, for their kind permission to insert extracts from 
their yarious publications. 
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LESSON I. 

SEAL HUNTING. 



BuNNiNG with a light breeze along the edge of the floe 
in the fog on the 8th of June, the ice itself trending 
towards the north-east, we find ourselves suddenly sur- 
rounded by a large shoal of seals ; they, too, are racing 
north, and as they go, they turn inquisitive looks upon 
us, and then dash off into the wildest games ever contem- 
plated by boys suddenly released from school, plunging 
head foremost into the waves ; the young and old together 
rearing themselves half out of the water in their mad 
gambols, whilst a man seated aloft in the ''^ crow's-nest" 
keeps constant watch upon their movements, in the hope 
that the herds, growing weary of play, will betake them- 
selves to the snow-covered ice, where they seem to enjoy 
the warm rays of the sun, as they roll over and over, and 
gradually subside into a restless sleep, disturbed by the 
thought of hungry bears ever on the watch for food, or 
the still more merciless seal-fisher, their more deadly foe. 
Now a small family party are seen to approach the ice, 
and, after some preliminary investigations they proceed 
to land. In a few minutes they are evidently in full 
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enjoyment of their temporary rest; they lie stretched 
in the snn. A boat is lowered with great circmnspec- 
tion and after a time the rapid report of fire-arms tells 
plainly that the seal-hunting has commenced in earnest 
— the fog is too heavy to enable us to see with what 
result; but the other boats are soon ready, and taking 
with us a compass to find the bearings of the ship, which 
is only seen occasionally as the fog lifts for a moment, we 
push off in the direction of the firing party. A bullet 
whizzes oyer our heads in dangerous proximity as we 
pull up, warning us that the sport is not without its 
dangers. All is excitement now, and we sit prepared for 
action. There I the great head of a seal rises above the 
water close to the boat. We fire, and miss what might 
seem an easy chance ; but the. motion of the boat, always 
uncertain, renders the shooting of one not expert by prac- 
tice anything but reliable. Now the boat is surrounded 
with the seals, all eagerly gazing at the hunter; but 
the hunter is not prepared, and before he is ready for 
their reception they have vanished out of sight, like the 
spectre forms seen in some troubled dream. 

These seals rise to the surface of the water unex- 
pectedly, without making the slightest ripple, or so quietly 
that they seem to appear by magic ; and when frightened 
they sink out of sight in the same imperceptible fashion, 
without warning of any kind. Slowly and gradually 
they sink, in the most tiresome and tantalizing manner, 
while you are trying to fix the sights of your rifle in the 
very unsteady boat. The thought that they must be hit 
fair in the head is an additional reason for being nervous ; 
in our opinion it is the most difficult description of 
shooting a sportsman can have. 

The steersman detects four fine beasts upon a block of 
floating ice in the distance. The crew give way with a 
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will, and as the boat oomes just within the desired range, 
and we are about to single out the largest among them, 
they suddenly disappear, diving over the edge of the floe 
with a graoefol ease, to see which almost repays one's dis- 
appointment and chagrin. 

Later on in the day the anxiety to shoot often caused 
the crew to be utterly careless in their management of 
the fire-arms and ammunition entrusted to them. On 
one occasion we were fortunately in time to prevent 
actual mischief being done. A fellow armed with a rifle 
caught sight of a seal between us and another boat, at 
some little distance &om us. He was about to fire at the 
seal, and in the direction of the boat, when the bullet 
might have passed between two of the crew on board ; we 
were just in time to throw up his arm at the very moment 
he was about to pull the trigger. The man declared his 
object was to avoid injuring his friends, as the bullet 
would have passed between them ! I It was impossible to 
argue with so keen a sportsman. Forcible measures were 
the only means of securing proper caution in order to avoid 
some fatal accident. 

We have witnessed on many previous occasions the 
same reckless disregard to common prudence on the part 
of our sailors ; but strange to say we have no recollec- 
tion of any disaster happening to themselves or the by- 
standers. 

Looking around we find ourselves in close proximity 
to the other boats, and hasten to inquire what sort of 
sport they have had. For old hands, the result was poor : 
one crew had bagged three, the other seven seals. 

Leaving the boat, and landing on the ice at a point 
close by, we cautiously advance, creeping over the snow 
towards some hummocks, for beyond them a small batch 
of seals are seen basking in the sun. We take steady 
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aim, and a large seal falls to our gun. A second shot 
seems to add speed to the flight of another beast close by, 
and, as he in mad haste tries to reach the water, he 
receives three bullets in his tongh hide, all to no effect. 
The seal, unless struck in some vital place— the head, ot 
behind the flipper at a point directly over the heart — 
seems indifferent to the shock of a bullet; his great 
shapeless form, covered with thick layers of fat, offers no 
other definite or decided mark for the sportsman, if the 
head or heart are missed. Preparations are quickly madd 
for "flensing" our seal, but the body is lying on a 
detached piece of ice, which must be reached by using a 
smaller block as a raft to float us over. We are noW 
more cautious on the ice than on the previous occasion, 
and an axe is an invaluable aid in testing the qualities 
of the floor beneath us. The seal is turned on its back, 
and a long cut is made from the head to its tail, a cut 
round each flipper, and a few more to detach the blubber, 
then the operation of flensing is soon completed. This 
operation, owing to the temperature of the air in these 
high latitudes, is a most sickening sight to contemplate, 
as the quivering flesh seems still to be endued with life 
for some minutes after death; and in the early months, 
when the sailors And the weather bitterly cold, the men 
put their hands into the still warm bodies of the newly- 
killed seals, where the animal heat is retained for a con- 
siderable period after death. A rope is now attached to 
the hide, which is thickly coated with blubber, and the 
heavy mass (worth from 35Z. to 40Z. per ton) is about to 
be dragged towards the boat, when, to our confusion, we 
find ourselves drifting slowly but surely away. Our boat 
rests moored to the piece we had fastened it to at a con* 
siderable distance off, and quite indistinguishable in the 
heavy fog. What is to be done ? The sailors, according 
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to their invariable custom, begin to recall precedents, 
wbich all, unfortunately, have a fatal termination. One 
horrible story after another is told. "You remember 
those fellows who were left just in this very way, and 
all were frozen to death ? " " As for that ship Enterprise^ 
I. assure you, sir," says Magnus, " we could speak to the 
men on the ice, but could not get at them ! blowing a gale, 
and freezing hard* at the time ! thermometer 40 degrees 
below zero ! We did all we could : the oars and fore- 
masts were tied together to try and reach them by means 
of a raft, when they disappeared in the fog, lost to sight 
though not to memory, and they all perished I " Matters 
every moment grow worse, so without further delay we 
divest ourselves of our heavy boots, examine the edge of 
the ice for a good take off, and with a run and a jump, 
which seemed almost impossible, we just catch the edge 
of another island of ice, and though we wet our feet in 
the attempt are thankful for our success. Wet feet up 
here is a matter of serious consequence, however. Our 
difficulty is now overcome, and after some hard tugging 
we haul our boat alongside, stow away our prize, and 
make for the next batch of floating seals. 

* Voyage to Spitzhergen,' hy J, G. Wells, B.N. 

« 

Floe. — A large mass of floating ice. 

Trend. — ^To incline ; e. g. The shore trends from that point to the 

N.E. 
Crow's-nest. — ^The shelter provided for the look-ont man at the top 

of the mast of a whaler. 
Preliminary. — Preparatory. Lat. limen, a threshold. 
Investigation. — Inquiry ; e. g. A careful investigation was made. 
Circumspection. — ^Care. Literally, a looking round. 
Proximity. — Nearness, neighbourhood. Lat. proximuB, nearest. 
Imperceptible. — Incapable of being perceived 4 e.g. The grains 

were so small as to be imperceptible. 
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Tantalizing^. — ^Teasing, provoking. In tbe old fable, Tantalus was 
punished hj being afflicted with an endless thirst, which, although 
he was placed in the midst of a lake, he was never allowed to 
assuage. Whenever he leant forward to drink, the waters receded 
from him. Hence to tantalize means to hold out hopes doomed to 
disappointment. 

Hummock. — A mass of turf considerably raised above the sur- 
rounding land. 

Cliagrin. — ^Vexation, grief; e. g. He died of chagrin. 

Flense. — ^To cut up a whale and obtain the blubber. 



LESSOH II. 

THE WKECK OF THE STBATHMORE. 

Stories of shipwreck have always a painful interest for 
those who ''live at home at ease"; there is something 
in the recital of the privations, the endnrance, and the 
adventures of the sufferers, which stirs our hearts and 
raises our sympathies. When to shipwreck on the sea, 
exile for seven months on a desert island is saperadded, 
the narrative cannot fail to make a great impression on 
such as read it, or hear it told to them. Such a fate 
befell, some few months ago, the survivors of the clipper- 
ship Strathmore, wrecked on a cluster of islands known 
as the Twelve Apostles, lying between the Cape of Good 
Hope and New Zealand, and it is the tale of those seven 
months of waiting and suffering that we here briefly note 
down. 

The Strathmore sailed firom Gravesend on the first of 
April with eighty-eight souls on board ; her crew were 
on all hands allowed to be mutinous and unruly, but 
the weather more than their misconduct seems to have 
led to the terrible catastrophe which befell them. In 
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the thick darkness of a foggy night the ship struck on the 
rocks, and it was very soon evident that the boats were 
the sole means of rescue. Though several of them were 
found to be disabled, just half the living freight of the 
vessel managed to take refuge in them, a heavy sea 
actually floating one of the life-boats clean over the deck 
of the vessel clear of the wreck, with its crew of eighteen 
men and one . lady, Mrs. Wordsworth, on board. This 
boat rowed about all night vainly seeking a harbour in 
the darkness ; towards morning meeting the gig, which 
took it in tow and brought it half disabled through the 
seaweed to the shores of the desolate islet which was to 

i 

be the home of the survivors for so long. 

The captain and first mate with half the crew found 
a watery grave, but the second mate with three others 
returned in the gig to the ship, which, being jammed 
between two rocks, still kept above water, and took from 
the rigging as many as possible of the crew clinging to it, 
including a little boy of three years old, whose mother 
had already perished among the waves. Till daylight 
completely dawned it was not thought safe to make a 
second expedition for the rest of the survivors, but a 
promise was given them to return for them, and the whole 
of the remaining castaways were finally brought on shore, 
together with such few provisions and other useful articles 
as could be collected in a hurry ; to wit, clothes, a case 
or two of wine and spirits, and several tins of con- 
fectionery, the tins proving of even more value than 
their contents in after days, being used as cooking 
vessels. 

The island seems to have been a desolate place, 
devoid of trees, simply a refuge for sea-birds. Winter 
was coming on in these latitudes, and the cold was 
intense. 
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After a while hnis were raised to shelter the new 
population, but the exertion of building them was very 
painful, says one of the passengers, owing to the exoessive 
chill experienced by touching the stones. Still some 
defence from the weather was needful, and especially for 
the one lady of the party ; and to the credit of humanity 
it must be told here, that the roughest and least manage- 
able of the crew all united with the rest in endeayouring 
to soften the privations of Mi^s. Wordsworth. While 
those in authority over them were forced to speak in no 
measured terms of their misconduct as sailors, she still 
'^ entertained a very high opinion of their behaviour 
towards her." 

During the second night of residence on the island, 
while the men in charge were drunk and incapable, the 
boats broke loose and drifted away, leaving the un-> 
fortunate people literally prisoners on the barren rock. 
No more provisions could now be had from the vessel, nor 
could driftwood be collected for firing, the Strathmore 
very shortly breaking up into fragments and vanishing 
before the eyes of the crew. 

To keep life together was now the whole aim of the 
poor creatures on the rock, who had naturally fallen into 
six camps or divisions. Sea-birds formed their chief 
food, albatrosses, moUyhawks, penguins, and such-like, 
the rank flesh proving so distasteful to Mrs. Words- 
worth that the few biscuits saved from the wreck were 
appropriated solely to her use. The birds were cooked 
at first in the tins, and afterwards in hollow stones ; the 
spirits and wine were served out in equal proportions, but 
the strong and unruly often deprived the weak of their 
shares. Of fresh water there was happily abundance on 
the island. Each day the little c(»nmunity wondered 
anxiously whether the scanty supply of daily food would 
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be continned to them, and yet each night they lay down 
with hunger appeased if not completely satisfied. 

The birds did not fail, and after a while the penguins' 
eggs became a luxurious article of diet. Some green 
leaves like carrot-tops, a sort of cress, and a bitter kind 
of cabbage, helped to keep them in health. In a month's 
time the firewood failed, and then they burnt the skins of 
the birds, which served the purpose fairly well, the fat 
supplying a lamp which was kept continually burning, 
and which in the first instance was lighted by matches 
saved from the wreck. Clothes began to wear out and 
fall to shreds after a while,, and they were replaced by 
penguin skins ingeniously stitched together by needles 
formed of the wires of an old parasol which had somehow 
been brought from the vessel; the thread was at first 
canvas ravellings, then strong grass. Shoes and caps 
were also constructed of the same unfailing material. 

Ice and snow, rain and wind, however, chilled the poor 
exiles to the bone, and after a while the weaker among 
them pined away and died. The first night of exposure 
a passenger died, of fright it was supposed, and after that 
one or another from, various causes lay down never to rise 
up. The little boy, after many pitiful wailings for his 
lost mother, for suitable nourishment, for home and 
comfort, breathed his last in his father's arms on Christ- 
^;nas Day, three weeks before relief came. 

The castaways had not neglected any means for attract- 
ing the attention of passing ships: a tower of turf wad> 
built on the highest part of the island, on which an oar 
was set upright, and when a ship was sighted, a blanket 
was hoisted as a signal. Four times the poor creatures 
saw ships approach and then leave them, without seeing 
or noticing their signals of distress. 

On the 21st of January, however, an American whaler, 
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the Toung Phoenix, took pity on them, and the captain, 
noticing something unusual on the apparently desert 
island, sent boats to inquire into the cause. 

Five men and Mrs. Wordsworth were at once brought 
back to the vessel, and next day. the whole of the survivors 
were taken on board, carefully attended to, fed, clothed, 
and, what seems to have been amongst their most grate- 
fully acknowledged benefits, treated to warm-water baths. 

One poor sufferer records that few could sleep that 
night, ^'for thinking of our good fortune." The same 
writer mentions having erected crosses over the graves of 
those of the party who died on the islet. 

And now the long imprisonment was over, the whole 
of the survivors of the ill-fated Strathmore were put in a 
way to join their families and friends, who must long 
have given up hope of ever seeing them alive,, and who 
must have heard with astonishment the tale of sufferings 
and ODdurance from the lips of those who had been 
brought out of the very shadow of death. 

H. A. F., in * Chatterbox * for 1877. 

Albatross. — ^A large sea-bird, seen in great numbers o£f the soathern 

extremities of Africa and Soath America. 
Penguin. — ^Another sea-bird found in southern latitudes. 
Appropriate. — ^To set apart. Properly, to make a person's own. 

Lot. proprius, one's own. 
Iiuxurious. — Capable of ministering to pleasure ; e. g. She lay on a 

luxurious couch. 
Ul-fated. — ^Doomed to misfortune. 
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LESSOH III. 

THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

At the end of the year 1086, when he had been seated 
nineteen years npon the throne of England, William went 
over to the Continent with a mighty army to wage war 
with Philip, King of France, for the possession of the city 
of Mantes and the country of the Yexin. But shortly 
after his arrival in Normandy he fell sick and kept his 
bed. It was not until the end of July, 1087, that he was 
in a state to mount his war-horse. He soon came with 
fire and sword into the Yexin country. The com was 
almost ready for the sickle, the grapes for the wine-press, 
when he marched his cavalry through the corn-fields and 
made his soldiery tear up the vines by the roots and cut 
down the pleasant trees. Mantes was soon taken, and 
consigned to the flames. Neither house nor cottage, 
nay, neither church nor monastery was spared. As the 
Conqueror rode up to view the ruin he had caused, his 
war-horse put his fore feet on some embers, or hot 
cinders, and then swerved or plunged so violently that 
the heavy rider was thrown upon the high pommel of 
the saddle, and grievously bruised. The king dis- 
mounted in great pain, and never more put foot in stirrup* 
Forthwith quitting the burning town, he was carried 
slowly in a litter to Bouen, and again laid in his bed. 

It was soon evident to all, and even to himself, that 
his last hour was approaching. Being troubled by the 
noise and bustle of Bouen, and desirous of dying in a 
holy place, he made his people carry him to the monas- 
tery of St. Gervas outside the city walls. He lingered 
for six weeks, during which time he was surrounded 
by doctors, priests, and monks. On the nearer approach 
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of death his heart softened, and though he preserved the 
kingly decornm and conyersed calmly on the wonderful 
events of his life, he is said to have felt the vanity of all 
human grandeur, and a keen remorse for the crimes and 
Cruelties he had committed. He sent money to Mantes to 
rebuild the churches and houses of religion he had burned 
and he ordered large sums to be paid to the churches and 
monasteries in England, which he had plundered and 
impoverished. He released all his state prisoners, as 
well Saxons as others, some of whom had pined in dun- 
geons for more than twenty years, fiobert, his eldest 
son, who had had many violent quarrels with his father, 
was absent, but his two younger sons, William and Henry, 
who were successively kings of England, were assiduous 
lound the death-bed, waiting impatiently for the declara- 
tion of his last will. 

A day or two before his death the Conqueror assemble^d 
i^ome of his prelates and chief barons in his sick chamber, 
and raising himself in his bed he with a solemn and 
ghastly countenance declared in their presence that he 
bequeathed the duchy of Normandy and its other depen- 
dencies to his eldest son Bobert. " As to the crown of 
England," said the dying monarch, '^ I bequeath it to no 
one, as I did not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, 
in inheritance from my fSftther, but acquired it by con- 
quest and the shedding of blood with mine own good 
sword. The succession to that kingdom I therefore leave 
to the decision of God, only desiring most fervently that 
my son William, who hath ever been dutiful to me, may 
obtain it, and prosper in it." "And what do you 
give unto me, oh I my father ? " eagerly cried Prince 
Henry. " Five thousand pounds weight of silver out of 
my treasury." "But what can I do with five thousand 
pounds of silver, if I have neither lands nor a home ? " 
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Here the dying king put on the look of a prophet, 
and said, " Be patient, O Henry ! and have tmst in the 
Lord : suffer thy elder brothers to precede thee, and thy 
time will come after theirs." Henry the Beauclerc, and 
the craftiest and cleverest of the unloving brotherhood, 
went straight and drew the silver, which he weighed 
with great care, and then furnished himself with a strong 
coffer to keep his treasure in. William Bufos left the 
king's bedside at the same time, and, without waiting to 
see his father breathe his last, hastened over to England 
to seize the royal treasures deposited in Winchester 
castle and to look after his crown. 

About sunrise, on the 9th of September, the Conqueror 
was aroused from a stupor into which he had fallen by the 
sound of bells. He eagerly inquired what the noise 
meant, and was told that they were ringing the hour of 
prime in the church of St. Mary. He lifted his clasped 
hands to heaven, and after a brief prayer expired. His 
last faint sigh was the signal for a general flight and 
scramble. The knights, priests, and doctors, who had 
passed the night near him, put on their spurs, mounted 
their horses, and galloped off to their several homes to 
have an eye to their own interests. The king's servants 
and some vassals of inferior rank proceeded to rifle the 
apartments of the arms, silver vessels, linen and royal 
dresses, and then were to horse and away like their 
betters. Some took one thing, some another; nothing 
worth the carrying was lefb behind — no, not so much as 
the bed-clothes. From prime to tierce, or for about 
three hours, the corpse of the mighty conqueror, aban- 
doned by sons, friends, servants and all, lay in a state of 
almost perfect nakedness on the bare boards of the 
chamber in which he had expired. The citizens of 
Bouen either ran about the streets asking news and advice 
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from everyone they met, or bnsied themselyes in con- 
cealing their money and valuables. At last the cleorgy 
and the monks recovered the use of their faculties, and 
thought of the decent duties owing to the mortal remains of 
their sovereign; and, arraying themselves in their best 
habits, and forming in order of procession, they went with 
crucifix, burning tapers, and incense, to pray over the 
abandoned and dishonoured body for the peace of its souL 
The Archbishop of Eouen ordained that the king should 
be interred at Caen in the church of St. Stephen, which 
he had built and royally endowed. But even now there 
was none to do it honour : his sons, his brothers, his 
relations, were all absent, and of all the Conqueror's 
officers and rich vassals not one was found to take charge 
of the obsequies. At length a poor knight named 
Herluin, who lived in the neighbourhood, charged him- 
self with the trouble and expense of the funeral, '* out of 
his natural good nature and love of God." This poor and 
pious knight engaged the proper attendance and a wain ; 
he conveyed the king's body on the cart to the banks of 
the Seine, and from thence in a barge down the river and 
its estuary to the city of Caen. Gilbert, Abbot of St. 
Stephen's, with all his monks, came out of Caen to meet 
the body, and other churchmen and the inhabitants of the 
city joining these, a considerable procession was formed. 
But as they went along a fire suddenly broke out in the 
town; laymen and clerks ran to extinguish it, and the 
abbot and his monks were left alone to conduct the 
remains of the king to the church which he had founded. 
Even the last burial service did not pass undisturbed. 
The neighbouring bishops and abbots assembled for this 
solemn ceremony. The mass and requiem had been 
said; the incense was filling the church with its holy 
perfume, the Bishop of Evreux had pronounced the pane- 
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gyric, and the body was about to be lowered into tbe 
grave prepared for it in the church between the altar and 
the choir, when a man suddenly rising in the crowd, 
exclaimed with a loud and angry voice which made the pre- 
lates and monks to start and cross themselves — "Bishop, 
the man whom thou hast praised was a robber ! The very 
ground on which we are standing is mine, and is the site 
where my father's house stood. He took it from me by 
violence, to build this church on it. I reclaim it as my 
right ; and, in the name of God, I forbid you to bury him 
here, or cover him with my glebe." The man who spoke 
thus boldly was Asseline Fitz Arthur, who had often 
asked a just compensation from the king in his lifetime. 
Many of the persons present confirmed the truth of his 
statement; and after some parley and chaffering, the 
bishop paid him sixty shillings for the grave alone, en* 
gaging to procure him hereafter the full value of the 
rest of his land. The body, dressed in royal robes, but 
without a coffin, was then lowered into the narrow tomb ; 
the rest of the ceremony was hurried over, the people dis- 
persed, the prelates went to their homes, and the abbot and 
monks of St. Stephen's went to their cloisters, leaving 
only one brother of the house to sprinkle holy water over 
the flat stone that covered the grave and to pray for the 
soul of the departed. The traveller may yet stand and 
muse over that grave in the quaint old Norman church 
at Caen; but the equestrian statue of the Conqueror, 
placed against one of the external pillars of the church, 
has been wantonly and barbarously mutUated. 

From the * Penny Magazine^ 

Consign. — Commit ; e. g. His body was consigned to the waves. 
Pommel. — ^The knob on the front part of a saddle. Fr, pomme, 
an apple. 
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Decoroxn. — ^A becoming demeanour ; e. g. The whole of the proceed- 
ings were conducted with great decorum. 

Assiduous. — Constant, attentive; e.g. The doctor was most as- 
siduous in his attention to the sick man. 

Vassal. — One who holds land of a superior ; e. g. The king was 
attended by all his vassals. 

Prime. — 6 a.m., the first of the stated times at which prayers were 
to be said. Lot, primus, first. 

Tierce. — ^The second of the times fixed for prayer, viz. 9 a.m. So 
called because it was the third hour after prime. Zat. tertius, 
third. 

Obsequies. — Funeral rites. 

Wain. — ^Waggon. The constellation called Charles's Wain was for- 
merly called the Ceorl's Wain, that is, the countryman's waggon. 

Sequiem. — A service performed in Roman Catholic churches for the 
repose of the dead. Zat, requies, rest. 

Paneg^yric. — An oration pronounced in praise of some one. 

Glebe. — Land. Zat, gleba, a clod. 

Xiquestrian statue. — ^A statue on horseback. Zat equus, a horse. 

Chaffer .-r-To bargain. 

Parley. — To talk with a view to settling some business. Fr. parler, 
to speak. 

LESSOH IV. 

THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 

King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sporty 
And one day, as his lions strove, sat looking on the court : 
The nobles filled the benches round, the ladies by their side, 
And 'mongst them Count de Lorge, with one he hoped to 

make his bride : 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show;. 
Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 

below, 

Bamped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went 
with their paws ; 
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With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled one on 
another, 

Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thund'rons 
smother ; 

The bloody foam above the bars came whizzing through 
the air ; 

Said Francis then, "Grood gentlemen, we're better here 
than there I " 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king, a beauteous, lively 
dame, 

With smiling lips, and sharp bright eyes, which always 
seemed the same : 

She thought, '' The Count, my lover, is as brave as brave 
can be; 

He surely would do desperate things to show his love of 

me! 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the chance is wondrous 

fine; 

I'll drop my glove to prove his love ;. great glory will be 
mine I" 

She dropped her glove to prove his love : then looked on 
him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild : 

The leap was quick ; the return was quick ; he soon re- 
gained his place ; 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the 
lady's face I 

** In truth ! '* cried Francis, " rightly done ! " and he rose 
from where he sat : 

" No love, " quoth he, " but vanity, sets love a task like 
thati" 

Leigh Hunt. 

King Francis. — Viz. Francis I. of France, who was contemporary 

with our Henry VIII. 
otamp. — To tear ; e. g. A ramping and a roaring lion. 
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Wallow. — ^To roll ; e. g. We saw some swine wallowing in the mire. 
Desperate. — Reckless, deeds like those of a person who has no hope, 
and does not care what he does. Zat. spero, I hope. 



LESSOH v. 

THE PEAK CAVEBN. 



Debbtsbibe is a connty rich in natural wonders. Plea- 
sant and varied are its sights above ; below its treasures 
are many and rare. Of these things we cannot now 
speak, being bound to the great cavern in the Peak, near 
the little town of Castleton. The limestone rocks of 
Derbyshire are distinguished by their caverns — ^huge, 
gloomy hollows, made, it is supposed, by water. The 
most remarkable of these caverns is that we are about to 
describe. Upon the rock above this curious place are 
the remains of a very old Gothic fortress; which was 
built, tradition says, by one William Peverel, a son of 
William the Conqueror. Having glanced at its ancient 
walls, wondering how anyone could take it except by 
starving the garrison into a surrender, we turn to the 
vast natural arch which forms the rude but impressive 
doorway of the great cave. 

Caverns are, without question, strange, wonderful, and 
worthy of notice ; but they depress the spirits and chill 
the blood. One looks upwards to the grim, dark-browed 
roof spread over one's head, and shudders at the thought 
of its rending asunder and crushing one to death, or, 
worse still, of its falling down and blocking up the entry, 
and so entombing one in a living grave. How horrible 
an idea to be thus buried alive, and to grope about in* 
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the pitchy darkness until death came kindly to the 
rescue I But such fears are perhaps groundless, like so 
many other fears ; as the stone roof of the cavern has 
been moulded and ribbed by Omnipotence, has been 
stretched out for ages, and will, most likely, endure for 
ages, — ^yea, till the crack of doom ! 

But let us go on, and be as cheerful as we cam The 
porch of this temple of nature is of dimensions suited 
to the rest of the building, being 120 feet wide and 
42 feet high. It would have looked a nobler doorway 
had it been narrower, or more lofty ; but, as it is, it is 
very impressive. After about 100 yards, the roof comes 
lower, and the path slopes gradually downwards. The 
passage narrows, and the roof becomes so low that you 
must stoop as you advance, for some five-and-twenty 
yardi^ when suddenly you are in space again. You now 
arrive at the "first water" ; and here, in days gone by, 
you traversed one of the most weird and gloomy por- 
tions of your pilgrimage, for you had to be ferried in 
a boat across that dark stream (apt emblem of deafh), and 
right under a massive rock arch, which came to within 
eighteen or twenty inches of the water's fsuie. Here, of 
course, you were obliged to stoop or lie down almost in 
the ferry. When this river Styx is passed (it is now 
managed in a more agreeable way, we believe) you enter 
a rock cathedral, nearly square in shape, and above 
100 feet in height. The stream running along the 
bottom widens into the "second water," which can 
generally be crossed without much trouble. The sound 
of falling drops now tells you that "Boger Itain's 
House" is reached; and soon after you reach in suc- 
cession various caverns known by the names of "the 
.Chancel," "the Devil's Cellar," and "the Half-way 
House." Another large opening is bell-shaped, and 

o 2 
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called <* Great Tom of Lincoln," a compliment to the bell 
certainly. Wlien these grots are illuminated by means 
of coloured lights, the effect cannot be described ; it is 
very wonderful and fiemtastic. 

The whole length of this wonderful cavern is reckoned 
to be about 750 yards, nor does it end where the traveller 
is obliged to retrace his steps. Water, cold and dark, 
bars your progress. Could you do it, and dare you do it, 
you might perchance dive into those awful depths, and 
emerge again in some farther cavern, dreary and desolate, 
where no ray of light, no foot of man, has ever penetrated ; 
which has never been broken by other sound than the 
trickling or dripping of water, or by the occasional fall of 
some fragment of rock. Is the thunder, when it peals 
over Castleton, heard in those caves of night ? It may 
be so ; but no lesser voice of nature comes from without 
to break the monotony of the silent solitudes. 

The water which bars the wayfisirer's progress is said 
to be a stream which disappears at a place called ^ Perry 
Foot," three miles from Castleton, on the Manchester 
Boad. At this spot the stream is lost. It goes down 
right into the bowels of the mountain ; it flows through 
gulfs and chambers, one after another, and at length, 
able, if it could speak, to tell a strange story, it emerges 
into the happy daylight once more, at the entrance of 
the Peak Cavern, where the rope-makers are busy und@r 
the natural shelter of the rock. Sometimes, after heavy 
rains, the stream is so much swollen that the fiEurther 
parts of the cavern cannot be reached. 

A still more frightful rent in the limestone rock occurs 
near to Castleton, and is called " Eldon Hole." From 
the bottom of a first deep chasm extends, lower yet, a 
second chasm, it is said of depth unknown. To turn 
away from these gloomy fissures, and to gaze on Mam 
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Tor, and other swelling hills, mantled with verdure, 
and lit by the snn, is so pleasant that it is worth one's 
while to spend an hour in the heart of the rock. The 
exit from the grave, our return from the dark, damp 
passages to the sunshine and sweet air outside, makes us 
anew to praise our Maker for the free use of such 
inestimable blessings. 

G. S. 0., in « Chatterbox ' for 1876. 

Tradition. — ^The oral acconnt of past events which is handed down 

from father to son, as distinguished from the accounts given by 

historians. 
Traverse. — To cross ; e. g. Ships traverse the broad ocean. 
Weird. — Suggestive of witchcraft. 
Styx. — ^The name of the chief river in the lower world of classical 

fable. 
Fantastic. — ^Appealing to the fancy ; e. g. The book was ornamented 

with fantastic pictures. 
Emerge. — ^To come up or out ; e. g. After diving he emerged on the 

other side of the ship. 
Monotony. — Sameness ; e. g. There was a monotony in the music. 
Cliasxn. — A great yawning gap. 
Fissure. — A narrow crevice. Lat. findo^ I split. 



LESSON VI. 

VISIT "TO THE VOLCANO OF KILAUEA. 

In the Island of Hawaii, one of the Sandwich Islands. 

Eably in the morning on the 7th of May, Captains Chase 
and Parker, in company with several others, left the port 
at Lord Byron's Bay, for the purpose of visiting the 
celebrated volcano Eilanea. After travelling for a few 
miles through a delightful country, interspersed with 
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hill and valley, and adorned with closters of trees hnng 
with the richest foliage, they came to a forest several 
miles in extent, so entangled with shrubs and inter- 
woven with creeping vines, that its passage was ex- 
tremely dif&cnlt. On issuing from this, the scenery 
again wore a pleasing aspect, but was soon changed into 
a dreary waste. Their route was now in the direct 
course of a large stream of lava, thirty miles in length 
and four or five miles in breadth. The lava was of recent 
formation, with a surface, in some places, so slippery as 
to make falling almost inevitable, and in others so 
rugged as to render it toilsome and dangerous to pass. 
Scattered around were a few shrubs, that had taken root 
in the volcanic sand and scoriaB, and on each side of the 
stream was a forest of stunted trees. 

Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea were seen in the distance, 
and on either side stretched the broad expanse of the 
ocean, mingling with the far horizon. The party had 
travelled over nearly the whole extent of the current 
of lava before sunset; they were, however, much fatigued, 
and gladly took possession of a rude hut erected by the 
islanders, in which they slept soundly through the night. 
Early the next morning ere the sun rose they resumed 
their journey, and soon a beautiful landscape broke upon 
their view ; but its delightful scenery detained them only 
a few moments, for the smoke of the volcano was now 
rising gracefully in the distance. Quickening their 
march, they arrived soon after nine o'clock at a smoking 
lake of sulphur and scorisB, from which they collected 
some delicate specimens of crystallized sulphur, and pro- 
ceeded on their way. 

The next object which attracted their attention was 
a great fissure five or six hundred feet from the crater. 
It was about thirty feet wide, five or six hundred feet 
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long, and from all parts there constantly issued immense 
bodies of steam, so hot that the guides cooked potatoes 
oyer it in a few minutes. The steam on meeting the cold 
air is condensed, and not far from the fissure, on the 
north, is a beautiful pond formed from it, which furnishes 
very good water, and is the only place where water is 
to be found for many nules. The pond is surrounded 
with luxuriant trees, and sporting on its surface were 
seen large flocks of wildfowL It was now ten o'clock, 
and the whole party, since passing the lake of sulphur, 
had been walking over a rugged bed of lava, and standing 
by the side of vast chasms of fathomless depth. They 
had now arrived at the great crater eight miles in cir- 
cumference, and stood upon the very brink of a preci- 
pice, from which they looked down more than a thousand 
feet into a horrid gulf, where the elements of nature 
seemed warring against each other. Huge masses of 
fire were rolling and ' tossing like the billowy ocean. 
From its volcanic cones there was a continuous issue 
of burning lava glowing with the most intense heat. 
Hissing, rumbling, agonizing sounds came from the very 
depths of the dread abyss, and dense clouds of smoke 
and steam rolled from the crater. 

Such awful, thrilling sights and sounds were almost 
enough to make the stoutest heart recoil with horror, 
and shrink from the purpose of descending to the great 
seat of action. But men who had been engaged in acts 
of the most daring enterprise, whose whole lives had 
been spent on the stormy deep, were not easily deterred 
from the undertaking. Each one of the party, with 
a staff to test the safety of the footing, now commenced 
a perilous journey down a steep and rugged precipice, 
sometimes almost perpendicular, and frequently in- 
tersected with frightfid chasms. In about forty-five 
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zninutes they stood npon the floor of the great yolcano. 
Twenty-fliz separate volcanio cones were seen, rising 
from twenty to sixty feet, only eight of which, however, 
were in operation. Up several of those that were throw- 
ing out ashes, cinders, red-hot lava, and steam, the 
party ascended, and so near did they approach to the 
crater of one that with their canes they dipped out 
the liquid fire. Into another, they threw large masses 
of scorisB, which were instantly tossed high into the 
air. 

A striking spectacle in the crater at this time was 
exhibited by its lakes of molten lava. Of these there 
were six, but one (the south-west) occupied more space 
than all the others put together. Standing by the side of 
this, the visitors looked down more than three hundred 
feet upon its surface, glowing with heat, and throwing 
up huge billows of fire, which dashed themselves on its 
rocky shore; whilst columns of molten lava, sixty or 
seventy feet high, were hurled into the air, rendering it 
so hot that the lookers-on were obliged immediately to 
retreat. After a few minutes, the violent struggle ceased, 
and the whole surface of the lake was changing to a 
black mass of scoriaB ; but the pause was only a prelude 
to fresh exertions, for while the lookers-on were gazing 
at the change, suddenly the entire crust which had been 
formed commenced cracking, and the burning lava soon 
rolled across the lake, heaving the coating on its surface, 
like cakes of ice upon the ocean-surge. Not far from the 
centre of the lake, there was an island which the lava 
was never seen to overflow; but it rocked like a ship 
upon a stormy sea. The whole of these phenomena 
were witnessed by the party several times, and their 
repetition was always accompanied with the same eflects. 

They now crossed the black and rugged floor of the 
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crater which was at frequent intervals divided by hnge 
fissures, and came to a ridge of lava down which they 
descended abont forty feet, and stood upon a level plain 
occupying one-fourth of t^e great floor of the crater. 
This position, however, was found very uncomfortable to 
the feet, for the fire was seen in the numerous cracks 
that intersected the plain, only one inch from the surface. 
Captain Chase lighted his cigar in one of these cracks, 
and with his walking-stick he could in almost any place 
pierce the crust and penetrate the liquid fire. Sulphur 
abounds everywhere in and around the volcano: but 
here, the whole side of the precipice, rising more than 
a thousand feet, was one entire mass of sulphur. They 
ascended several feet, and were detaching some beautiful 
crystallized specimens, when a large body of it was 
accidentally thrown down and rolled into a broad crack 
of fire. 

This obliged the visitors immediately to retreat, for 
the fumes that rose almost suffocated them. They had 
now been in the crater more than five hours, and would 
gladly have remained; but the last rays of the setting 
sun were gilding the clifEs above, and they began their 
journey upward, which occupied them about an hour and 
a quarter. They repaired to their rude hut, and while 
ihe shades of evening were gathering, ate their frugal 
meal. Curiosity, however, would not allow them to sleep 
without revisiting the great crater. 

Groping along, they reached the edge of the precipice 
and again looked down into the frightful abyss, now 
lighted up by the glowing lava. The whole surface of 
the plain, where they had observed cracks filled with fire, 
appeared as though huge cables of molten lava had been 
stretched across it. While examining these splendid 
exhibitions, the entire plain, more than one-fourth of the 
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whole crater, was suddenly changed into a great lake 
of fire ; its crusts "and volcanio cones melted away, and 
mingled with the rolling mass. They now hurried back 
astonished at the sight, and shuddering at the thought 
that only a few hours had elapsed since they were 
standing upon the very spot. 

The next morning they returned to view the crater for 
the last time. Everything was in the same condition: 
the new lake still glowed with heat, the volcanic cones 
hurled high into the air red-hot stones mixed with ashes 
and cinders, accompanied with large volumes of steam 
hissing and cracking as it escaped, and the great lake in 
the south-west was still in an agitated state. 

* American Magcusine,* 

Inevitable. — Unavoidable ; e. g. The destruction of the bridge was 

inevitable. 
Horizon. — The line which separates earth and sky ; e. g. The sun had 

sunk below the horizon. 
ScoriSB. — Ashes. A volcano throws up ashes as well as lava. The 

top of Vesuvius is covered with fine scoriae. 
Fissure. — Cleft ; e. g. The water issued from a fissure in the rocks. 
Agonizing sounds. — Sounds, as of a creature in great agony. 
Abyss. — A deep pit. Literally, a bottomless pit. 
Secoil. — ^To start back ; e. g. He recoiled with horror. 
Intersect. — ^To cut across in opposite directions. 
Phenomena. — Manifestations, appearances ; e. g. The phenomena of 

thunder and lightning are very interesting. 
Frugal. — Sparing, abstemious ; e. g. He was very frugal in his habits. 
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LESSON VIL 

THE DEATH OF THE RED KING 

(William Rufus, king from a.d. 1087 to a.d. 1100). 

The Saxons, persecnted for transgressions against tho 
laws of the chase, even more vigorously by the Bed 
King than by his father, had no other means of revenge 
than by calling him, in derision, the he&per of the woods 
and of the deer, and by spreading sinister reports about 
these forests, into which no man of the English race was 
allowed to enter, armed, imder pain of death. They said 
that the devil, imder all sorts of horrible forms, had there 
appeared to the Normans, and had told them of the 
dreadful fate that he had in reserve for the king and his 
councillors. This popular superstition was strength- 
ened by the singular chance which rendered hunting in 
the forests of England, and above all in the New Forest, so 
£Eital to the Conqueror's race. In the year 1081, Eichard, 
the eldest son of William the Bastard, had there mortally 
wounded himself; in the month of May of the year 1100, 
Bichard, the son of Duke Bobert, and nephew of the Bed 
King, was killed there by an arrow imprudently drawn, 
and, by a most curious coincidence, the king perished 
there also, in the same manner, in the month of July of 
the same year. 

On the morning of the last day of his life he had a 
great feast with his friends in Winchester Castle, after 
which he prepared for the proposed chase. Whilst he was 
getting on his horse and joking with his guests, a workman 
presented him with six new arrows ; he examined them, 
praised the workmanship, took four for himself, and gave 
the other two to Walter Tyrrel, saying, '* Good marksmen 
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shonld have good arms." Walter Tjrrel was a French- 
man, who had great possessions in the county of Poiz and 
in Fonthien ; he was the king's most fsuniliar friend and 
assidnons attendant. At the moment of starting, there 
entered a monk from the convent of St. Peter at Gloa- 
cester, who brought William despatches from his abbot. 
This abbot, a Norman by birth, named Serlon, sent word 
to the king in some anxiety, that one of his monks (pro- 
bably of the English race) had had in his sleep a vision 
of bad omen ; that he had seen Jesus Christ seated on a 
throne, and at his feet a woman supplicating him in 
these words : '' Saviour of the human race, look down with 
pity on thy people groaning under the yoke of William." 
On hearing this message the king laughed loudly : " Do 
they take me for an Englishman," he said, ''with their 
dreams ? Do they fancy that I am one of those fools who 
abandon their course and their business because an old 
woman dreams or sneezes? Come, Walter de Foiz, to 
horse ! " 

Henry, the king's brother, William de Breteuil, and 
several other nobles accompanied him to the forest ; the 
hunters dispersed ; but Walter Tyrrel remained beside 
him, and their dogs hunted together. They had taken up 
their station, opposite one another, each with his arrow in 
his cross-bow, and his finger on the trigger, when a large 
stag, tracked by the beaters, advanced between the king 
and his friend. William drew, but, his bowstring 
breaking, the arrow did not fly, and the stag, confused by 
the noise, stood still, looking around him. The king 
signed to his companion to shoot, but the latter took no 
notice, either not seeing the stag, or not understanding 
the signs : William then impatiently cried aloud : " Shoot, 
Walter, shoot, in the devil's name I " And at the same 
instant an arrow, either that of Walter, or some other, 
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stnick liim in the breast; he fell withoat uttering a 
word, and expired. Walter Tyrrel ran to him ; but 
finding he had ceased to breathe, he remounted his horse, 
galloped to the coast, crossed over to Normandy, and 
from thence to the French territory. 

On the first rumour of the king's death, all who 
attended the hunt lefb the forest in haste to see after 
their interest. His brother Henry made for Winchester 
and the royal treasure, and the corpse of William Bufns 
remained on the ground, abandoned like that of the 
Conqueror had been. Some charcoal-burners, who found 
it, pierced by the arrow, put it on their cart, wrapped in 
old linen, through which the blood dropped all along the 
road. Thus were the remains of the second Norman 
king conveyed to Winchester, where Henry had already 
arrived, and imperiously demanded the keys of the royal 
treasure. Whilst the keepers were hesitating, William 
de Breteuil arrived in breathless haste from the forest, 
to oppose this demand. " Thou and I," he said to Henry, 
" ought loyally to keep the faith that we promised to 
thy brother, Duke Bobert; he has received our oath of 
homage; and absent or present he has the right." A 
violent quarrel ensued ; Henry drew his sword, and soon, 
with the help of the assembled crowd, took possession 
of the royal treasure and the regalia. — Thiebby. 

Sinister. — ^Evil, suggestive of evil ; e. g. There was something sinister 

in his looks. 
Superstition. — A belief resting on no satisfactory- evidence. 
Assiduous. — Constant, faithful ; e. g. He was an assiduous servant. 
Imperiously. — ^In a commanding tone. Lat, impero, I command . 
Segalia. — ^I'he royal jewels. Lat, rex, a king ; e. g. The crown is 

part of the regalia. 
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LESSov vm. 

OAPTUEE OF A NABWHAL. 

Thb narwhal is the most difficnlt of Arctic game to 
deal with ; he never remains at rest for any great length 
of time, and is generally seen at the surface of the water 
halting for a few minutes to breathe, or going at great 
speed. The ntmost cantion is, therefore, requisite in 
approaching him; the oars are carefully dipped in the 
water, the strength of the stroke is diminished in order 
to lift the oar out again without noise or splash. Only a 
few strokes, and the boat has "way on" sufficient to 
take her within harpoon range ; the harpooner raises his 
hand, the signal is repeated by the steersman, and the 
men rest on their oars; the force given to the boafs 
motion proves sufficient to bring us alongside. No one 
dares to turn his head, and we feel the short interval 
of enforced obedience to this severe trial of patience 
intensely. The narwhal all this time has not budged 
an inch ; he does not even seem to notice us ; his eye, 
however, is so placed that he has a wide range vision, and 
the steersman, knowing this, takes us obliquely towards 
him, being careful to keep at a respectfol distance from 
his tail. The boat glides within striking range. What 
would we not give to see the action of the harpooner 
now ! But while we hesitate, a wild hurrah comes from 
the ship, and the spell is broken ; we look round in time 
to see the line fly like lightning from the tubs. '^ A fall I 
a fall ! " is the cry of the boatman. " And well fast," is 
the echo to the cry. A second crew hastily man another 
boat, and hurry to our assistance ; the stricken narwhal 
has taken a headlong dive beneath the ice, so there is 
nothing for it but to take the line over and across the 
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pond we are in, and with two or three long and strong 
pulls we drag him to the surface. Up comes our narwhal 
lashing the water with his powerful tail ; we driye our 
long lances into his spotted side, and for ten minutes we 
keep up the unequal contest. After a final plunge and 
dying struggle he is our own ; a rope is rove round hid 
tail, and all hands together drag him on to the ice. We 
measure him, and find him a good 18 feet. In a short 
time his blubber is cut up into pieces sufficiently small to 
go through the opening in the casks, and the whole is 
carefully stowed away, as the oil is of the finest quality. 
His horn, after a rough polishing up, is taken down with 
some ceremony and deposited in the state cabin, a trophy 
of the great deep. Then our men get together to make 
a vast fire-place out of his remains. This is a scientific 
operation, and is done with due care. The framework of 
the carcase is rolled over, and turned with its back 
towards the wind ; the interior is cleared out, and a hole 
is made somewhere in the back, destined to serve as a 
chimney. The openings between the ribs are made to 
serve the purpose of a grate, to let the air in below. 
Plenty of wood and oakum is packed inside, a match 
is set to the materials, and he bums brightly. The 
greasy, oily vapour is highly inflammable, and the mass 
soon frizzles up into a stinking cloud, the object being 
to attract any bears that may be straying in the neigh- 
bourhood, the olfactories of the great polar bear being, 
it is supposed, unable to resist the tempting odour. He 
hurries to the scene in hot haste — at least, they have 
been known to come a distance of twenty miles, attracted 
by burning animal matter. We, however, could tempt 
no bear, and concluded there could be none within our 
range at that time. 

It has been noticed that the female is more spotted 
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than the male ; the yonng are mach darker ; some indi* 
vidnals are almost white, and we killed one destitute 
of any projecting tooth. Its food consists, it is said, of 
omstaceans, fish, and cuttle-fish. An investigation of 
its internal structure has satisfied the anatomists of its 
amphibious nature. The blow-holes are placed directly 
on the top of the head ; they are large, semi-lunar, open- 
ing on either side, and leading down to the bronchia and 
the lungs. The female is destitute of the long horn, 
and has two teeth about ten inches long instead. The 
tooth (or teeth of the male, for sometimes a narwhal is 
taken having two teeth protruding from the jaw) is smooth 
and tapering, and curiously twisted in the form of a spiral 
drawn out to a fine point, the spiral turned towards the 
left ; the surface of the tooth is wrinkled, and only the 
point during the lifetime of the animal is clean and 
ivory-looking, the remainder is covered with a bark of 
dirty matter, which somewhat detracts from its beauty. 
The value of this ivory is considerable, and at one time 
the tooth of the narwhal had some reputation as a 
medicine. In the palace of Eosenborg is a throne of the 
kings of Denmark, manufactured of this ivory, and the 
father of Captain Scoresby had the posts of his state-bed 
constructed out of the splendid teeth of this animal. 
The oil we know to be of value; and Dr. E. Brown, 
during his recent travels in Greenland, where he has 
gathered the most complete materials for the history of 
this and other Arctic animals, states that a jelly made 
from the skin of the narwhal is looked upon, and justly 
so, as one of the prime dainties of a Greenlander. The 
hospitable Danish ladies resident in that country always 
make a point of presenting a dish of " mattak " to their 
foreign visitors, who soon begin to like it. 

The narwhal is gregarious, generally travelling in 
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great herds. We saw them going in flocks of many 
thousands, travelling north in their migrations, tnsk to 
tusk, and tail to tail, like a regiment of cavalry, so 
regularly do they seem to rise and sink into the water in 
their nndulating movements as they swim. The use of 
the tnsk has long been a matter in dispute ; it has been 
supposed by some that it stirs up its food from the 
bottom, but in such a case the female would be sadly at a 
loss for want of a similar appliance, though a recently- 
described New Zealand bird seems just a case in point ; 
for here we also And the male bird is furnished with a 
long and sharply-curved beak, while the female of the 
same species is known to have a very much shorter bill, 
and there is no reason to believe that their food is 
different. 

These narwhals are pugnacious one with another; 
often it happens that the tooth gets broken, and in 
savage encounters the point of one opponent's tooth 
has been found embedded in the broken piece of the 
other. Fabricius thought its use was to keep the holes 
open in the ice during the winter; and the following 
occurrence seems to support this view. In April, 1860, 
a Greenlander was travelling along the ice in the vicinity 
of Christianshaab, and discovered one of these open spaces 
in the ice, which, even in the most severe winters, remain 
open. In this hole hundreds of narwhals and white 
whales were protruding their heads to breathe, no other 
place presenting itself for miles around. It was described 
to Dr. B. Brown as akin to the Arctic Black Hole of 
Calcutta, in the eagerness of the animals to keep at the 
place. Hundreds of Eskimo and Danes resorted thither 
with their dogs and sledges, and while one shot the 
animal, another harpooned it to prevent its being pushed 
aside by the anxious crowd of breathers. Dozens of both 

D 
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narwhals and white whales were killed, but many were 
lost before they were got home, the ice breaking up soon 
after. In the smnmer ensning, the natives fonnd many 
of the dead washed up in the bays and inlets aronnd. 

^Voyage to Sjpitzhergen* by J, C. Welh, JSJV. 

Obliquely. — Sideways ; c. g. He threw the stone obliquely. 

Olfactories. — ^The organ of smell. Lat oleo, to smell. 

Crustaceans. — Fish like lobsters, shrimps, and crabs. So called 
from the crust-like shell which covers the body and legs of these 
fish. 

Anatomist. — A person who dissects animals to master the secrets of 
their construction, &c. 

Amphibious. — Leading two lives ; e. g. Some animals are amphi- 
bious, being capable of living in water or on land. 

Semi-lunar. — Shaped like a half-moon. Lat. luna, the moon. 

Bronchia. — ^The passages leading from the wind-pipe to the lungs. 

Greg^arious. — Going in flocks^ e. g. Rooks are gregarious. Lat, 
grex, a flock. 

Pugnacious. — Fond of fighting. The wren is very pugnacious. 
Lat, pugno, I fight. Compare repugnant. 



LESSON IX. 

THE RED THREAD OF HONOUR. 

Amono the hills of India 

Dwelt warriors fierce and bold, 
The sons of robber chieff»ins 

Who, in the days of old, 
Fought for their mountain freedom, 

And, if by f&ie laid low, 
Fell, ever crowned with honour, — 

Their faces to the foe. 
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Now, 'twas an ancient custom 

Among those hillsmen brave, 
When thus they found their kinsman, 

To dig for him no grave ; 
But the torn blood-stained garments 

They stripped from off the dead. 
And then his wrist they circled 

With green or crimson thread. 

Many the green-decked warriors. 

But only for a few 
Was kept that highest honour, 

The thread of sanguine hue ; 
For 'twas alone the bravest 

Of those who nobly shed 
Their life-blood in the battle 

Whose wrists were bound with red. 

And when they thus had graced them 

Who fell before the foe, 
They hurled their lifeless bodies 

Into the plain below. 
The earth did ne'er imprison 

Those hillsmen brave and free, 
The sky alone should cover 

The warriors of Trukkee. 

There came a time of conflict, 

And a great arm^d throng 
Of England's bravest soldiers, 

Avengers of the wrong. 
Marched through the gloomy gorges, 

Forded the mountain rills, 
Vowing that they would vanquish 

Those robbers of the hills. 

D 2 
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The road was strange and dubious ; 

Easy it was to stray ; 
And of those English soldiers 

Eleven lost their way. 
Led by a tmsty leader, 

They reached a fearful glen, 
And saw a mountain stronghold 

Guarded by forty men, — 

Guarded by forty veterans 

Of that fierce robber band, 
In every face defiance, 

Weapons in every hand. 
" Back I *' cried the trusty leader ; 

The soldiers would not hear, 
But up the foe-crowned mountain 

Charged with their English cheer. 

With loud huzzas they stormed it. 

Nor thought to turn from death, 
But for old England's honour 

Yielded their latest breath. 
Short was the fight, but deadly, 

For when our last man fell, 
But sixteen of that forty 

Were left the tale to tell. 

But those sixteen were noble : 

They loved a brave deed done ; 
They knew a worthy foeman. 

And treated him as one. 
And when the English soldiers 

Sought for their comrades slain, 
They found their stiff, stark corpses 

Prostrate upon the plain : 
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They lay with blood-stained faces, 
Fixed eyes, and firm-clenched fists, 

But the Bed Thbbad of Honoub 
Was twined around their wrists. 

Laurie^ 8 * Poetical Beader' 

Saag^uine. — ^Blood-red. Zat, sang^s, blood. Compare sangui- 
nary. 

Gorg^e. — ^Narrow defile, with hills rising precipitously on each side of 
it. 

Dubious. — ^Doubtful, uncertain ; e. g. His language was dubious. 

Veteran. — ^An old soldier. Lai, vetus, old. Compare inveterate. 

Stark. — Cold. The proper meaning of this word is stiff. 

Prostrate. — Stretched out ; e. g. He lay prostrate on the floor. 



LESSON Z. 

MONT BLANO. 



The word Alp, or Alb, probably means "white," as 
Albion means " the land of white cliffs." The Alps are 
a chain of lofty mountains, which separate Italy from 
Grermany, France, and Switzerland. They stretch, like a 
crescent, from the Gulf of Glenoa to the head of the 
Adriatic Sea, and the whole length of the chain is about 
600 miles. 

The mountain called Mont Blanc is the king of the 
Alps. He is 15,732 English feet in height. In mere 
height, however, he is run hard by several other snowy 
peaks — ^Monte Bosa being 15,150, Mont Gervin 14,835, 
and the Ortler Spitz 14,400 feet high. 

These huge Alpine masses lie midway between the 
North Pole and the Equator, and are from fifty to 100 
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miles in breadth. The top of many of these gigantic 
peaks is covered with perpetual snow and masses of ice. 
The hottest summer stm never melts the snow that lies 
above 9500 feet or thereabouts. Above that line, how 
grand, how solemn, are the scenes I High pyramids, 
robed in everlasting whiteness; vast seas of ice, with 
cracks in them, revealing unfathomable depths ; glaciers 
of a green colour, slowly moving on and on, with irre- 
sistible power, down the sides of the mountain; and every 
now and then the avalanche, that " thunderbolt of snow," 
breaking with the noise of thunder upon the rocks, and 
looking like a cataract, awful and beautiful ! 

Some people suppose that such huge mountains must 
affect the roundness of the earth's surface, but this is 
a mistake. On comparing the highest peaks with the 
bulk of the globe, they sink into insignificance, being, in 
comparison with it, as a grain of sand to a globe of a foot 
in diameter, or as the little roughness of an orange-rind 
to the orange itself. 

The line of perpetual snow alters in different climates, 
being, of course, lowest in the arctic regions and highest 
at the equator. A mountain at the equator must be over 
15,744 feet, or perpetual snow will not lie upon it. In 
Norway the line of eternal snow is as low as 4480 feet : 
the snow never disappears above that line, even in July. 
How different from the city of Mexico! Built at an 
elevation of 7472 feet, Mexico is yet a place where pine- 
apples and oranges ripen in the open air. 

Vast and awful as Mont Blanc looks, it is not very 
difficult to climb. It was, however, never scaled, we 
believe, before 1716, when Dr. Paccard and James Balma 
ascended it. Every year now adventurous travellers 
stand upon its summit. The cold — always below freez- 
ing-point — and the difficulty of' breathing, the quickened 
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pulse, the thirst, and the sense of exhaustion, are draw- 
backs to the triumph ; but it is " a thing of beauty and a 
jo J for ever " to have stood once with all Europe under 
your feet. The ascent has been often described. There 
are, of course, perils to be encountered in the way, and 
seyeral lives have been lost in these conflicts between 
man and the mountain whose domain he has invaded. 
When Longfellow describes the aspiring youth who 
grasped a banner emblazoned with "Excelsior I" and 
passed through the Alpine village, and by the light of 
household fires, toward the region of spectral glacier, 
snow, and ice, the old man's warning voice said, '' Try 
not the pass ; " *' dark lowers the tempest ; " " the roaring 
torrent is deep and wide ; " and the peasant had his 
advice also, — 

" Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ; 
Beware the awful avalanche I " 

This, the most terrible of Alpine dangers and phe- 
nomena, the avalanche, has been well described in 
Murray's ' Handbook,' and our readers will^ thank us for 
making a few extracts. 

^' Our attention is first arrested by a distant roar, and 
in half a minute a gush of white powder is seen coming 
out of one of the upper grooves or gullies. It then sinks 
into a fissure and is lost to sight, reappearing soon after 
at a lower stage some hundred feet below. By watching 
the sloping white side of the mountain, the separation of 
the fragments of ice from the mass of the glacier may 
be. seen at the moment when disengaged, and before the 
sound reaches the ear. In passing through the different 
gullies it is ground to powder so fine that, as it issues 
from the lowest, it looks like a handful of meal, and 
particles, reduced to dust, rise in a cloud of vapour. 
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Ton must bear in mind tbat, at each dificharge, whole 
tons of ice are hnrled down the mountain, and that the 
white dnst is made up of blocks capable of sweeping away 
whole forests, and of overwhelming houses and villages. 

" Avalanches of a more dangerous character fall, with 
some regularity, down channels made quite smooth by 
friction. These regular avalanches are eagerly looked 
for by the people, as sure tokens of the coming spring. 
Sometimes, however, these avalanches forsake the old 
paths, and overwhelm a village in a night. To guard 
against such destruction, large and massive dykes of 
masonry are built, with an angle pointing upwards, to 
turn aside the snow. The forests are most carefully 
preserved, and accounted as sacred groves ; for, of course, 
they offer a protection to the districts below them. Tet 
sometimes whole forests are laid low by the avalanche. 
The tallest stems are snapped like a bit of wax, and the 
barkless and branchless stumps remain for years, like a 
stubble-field, to tell of what has happened. The most 
desolating sort of avalanche of all is, however, ' the drift 
avalanche.' This comes in winter after a heavy snowfall, 
when violent gales of wind, such as prevail only in moun- 
tainous districts, hurl immense volumes of snow into the 
valleys beneath. The rush of air which accompanies 
them is much dreaded. It has all the effects of a blast of 
gunpowder. It is like that described in the Bible, which 
rent the rocks in pieces." 

G. S. 0., in ' Chatterbox' for 1876. 

Crescent. — A half-moon. 

Unfathomable. — Incapable of being sounded. To fathom means 

to find the depth. 
Avalanche. — A large mass of snow which becomes detached from 

the side of a snow-covered mountain and rushes down into the 

valley beneath. 
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Domain. — ^The estate or realm over which a man has dominion. Lot, 
dominus, a lord. 

X!iublazO]l« — ^To adorn ; e. g. His arms were emblazoned on the 
banner. 

Excelsior. — A Latin word meaning " Higher.*' 

Spectral. — Looking like a spectre, unsubstantial, visionary. 

PlieXLOmena. — (The plural of phenomenon) appearances, manifesta- 
tions ; e. g. The various physical phenomena of Iceland are very 
interesting. 

Friction. — Rubbing ; e. g. Friction gives rise to heat. 

Dyke.— A mound or breastwork of stones. 



LESSON XL 

THE LOSS OF THE WHITE SHIP. 

Atteb a succesBful campaign in France, happily con- 
cluded through the pope's mediation by a peace, Henry 
embarked from Harfleur for England, with Prince William, 
his only legitimate son, then recently married, and in 
his seventeenth year. One of the finest vessels in the fleet 
was a galley of fifty oars, called "The White Ship," 
and commanded by a certain Thomas Fitzstephens, whose 
grandfather had carried over the Conqueror when he 
invaded the kingdom which he won. Upon this ground 
Fitzstephens solicited the honour of now conveying the 
king, upon an occasion as much more joyful as it was less 
momentous. Henry was pleased with a request pre- 
ferred for such a motive ; and, though having chosen a 
vessel for himself he did not think proper to alter his 
own arrangements, he left Prince William, with the rest 
of his fiEunily, and their friends and attendants, to take 
their passage in the White Ship ; and embarking towards 
evening on the 25th of November, in fair weather, he 
sailed for England. There were with the Prince his 
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natural brother Bichard, and their sister the Lady Marie, 
Countess of Perth, Bichard, Earl of Chester, with his 
wife, who was the king's nieoe, and her brother the 
Prince's governor, and the flower of the young nobility 
both of Normandy and England, 140 in number, eighteen 
being women of the flrst rank : these and their retinue 
amounting, with the crew, to about 300 persons. The 
prince, being detained a little after his father, im- 
prudently ordered three casks of wine to be distributed 
among the men ; and the captain, as well as the sailors, 
drank, in the joy of his heart, too freely; and pro* 
mised to overtake every ship that had sailed before 
them. Accordingly he hoisted all sail, and plied all oars. 
The evening had closed before they started, but it was 
bright moonlight ; the men exerted themselves, dreaming 
of no danger ; the captain and the helmsman, under the 
same excitement, were unmindful of any ; and when the 
ship was going through the water with all the stress of 
oars and sails, she struck upon a rock, called the Catee- 
raze, with such violence that several planks were started, 
and she instantly began to All. A boat was immediately 
lowered, and the Prince was escaping in it — which he 
might easily have done, for the shore was at no great 
distance — when his sister, whom there had been no time 
to take off, or who in the horror of the moment had been 
forgotten, shrieked out to him to save her. It was better 
to die than to turn a deaf ear to that call : he ordered the 
boat to put back and take her in ; but such numbers leapt 
into it at the same time that the boat was swamped and 
all perished. The ship also presently went down with all 
on board : only two persons, the one a young noble, son of 
Gilbert de Aquila, the other a butcher of Bouen, saved 
themselves : by climbing the mast, and clinging to the 
top, they kept their heads above water. Fitzstephens 
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rose after the vessel had sunk, and might have taken the 
same chance of preservation ; but calling to mind, after 
the first instinctive effort, that he had been the unhappy 
occasion of this great calamity, and dreading the re- 
proaches, and perhaps the punishment that awaited him, 
he preferred present death as the least evil. The youth 
became exhausted during the night ; and commending his 
poor companion to God's mercy with his last words, he 
lost his hold and sunk. The butcher held on till 
morning, when he was seen from the shore and saved ; 
and from him, being the only survivor, the circumstances 
of the tragedy were learnt. Southbt. 

DKediation.— A going between ; e. g. Through Tom's mediation 

Harry and Will are friends again. 
Solicit. — ^To ask for some favour. 

Uomentous. — Important ; e. g. A momentous event has happened. 
Retinue. — Train ; e. g. The king came with a large retinue. 



LESSON XII. 

ON THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE. 

[The Royal George, a ship of 108 guns, and considered at the time the 
finest ship in the British navy, was overset in Portsmouth Har^ 
hour about 10 a.m., August 29, 1782. She had been laid slightly 
on her side for the purpose of stopping a leak, when she was 
capsized by a sudden squall. All her port-holes being open, she 
immediately sank. A great part of the crew, and many women 
and children who had come aboard, together with Admiral 
Eempenfelt, who was at the time writing in his cabin, were 
drowned. The total loss is believed to have been nearly 1000 
souls.] 

Toll for the brave I 

The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore I 
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Eight hnndred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 

Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 

A land breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she was overset ; 
Down went the Bojal George, 

With all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave I 
Brave Eempenfelt is gone ; 

His last sea-fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle ; 

No tempest gave the shock : 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in its sheath ; 

His fingers held the pen, — 
When Eempenfelt went down. 

With twice four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up. 
Once dreaded by our foes ! 

And mingle with our cup 
The tear that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are Bound, 
And she may float again. 

Full charged with England's thunder. 
And plough the distant main. 
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But Keinpenfelt is gone, 

His victories are o'er ; 
And he and bis eight hundred 

Shall plough the wave no more. 

COWPKB. 

Fast by.— Close by. 

Heel. — ^To lean over. 

Shrouds. — ^The ropes extending from the mast-tops to the sides of 

the ship. 
Weigh. — ^To lift. Compare the expression " to weigh anchor." 
Mingle with our cup. — i. e. Mingle with the wine, which we 

drink to their memory, a tear for their loss. 
TWo-itv - — ^The main sea, the open sea. Compare '* the mainland/ 



»» 



LESSON xin. 

THE CAPTIVITY OF RICHARD I. 

Part I. 

Thb occupation of the fortresses by Earl John had caused 
much anxiety to the king of England, and he foresaw that 
his brother, following the example that he himself had set 
him, would sooner or later make common cause between 
his ambitious designs and the hostile projects of the king 
of France. These fears soon began to distress him to such 
an extent that, disregarding the oath that he had made 
not to quit the Holy Land whilst there remained a horse 
for him to feed on, he concluded a truce of three years, 
three months, and three days with the Saracens, and set 
out westward. 

When he arrived off Sicily he suddenly bethought him- 
self that it would be dangerous for hJTn to land at any of 
the ports of southern Gkiul, because the greater number 
of the lords of Provence were related to tiie Marquis de 
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Montferrat, whose death he was aoensed of having caused, 
and also because the Count of Toulouse, Baymond de St 
Giles, who, under the king of Aragon, ruled oyer all the 
maritime towns situated west of the Bhone, was his 
personal enemy. Justly fearing some ambuscade on their 
part, instead of crossing the Mediterranean, he entered 
the Adriatic Gulf, after having dismissed the greater 
part of his suite, in order that he might not be recog- 
nized. His vessel was attacked by pirates, with whom, 
after a lively engagement, he contrived to make so close 
a friendship, that he left his own ship for one of theirs, 
which carried him to Tara, on the coast of Sclavonia. 
He went ashore with a Norman baron named Baldwin de 
Bethune, Master Philip and Master Anselm, his chap- 
lains, some Templars, and some servants. It was neces- 
sary to have a safe-conduct from the lord of the pro- 
vince, who unfortunately happened to be one of the 
numerous relations of the Marquis de Montferrat. The 
king sent one of his men to make this request, and com- 
missioned him to offer to the ruler a ring set with a large 
ruby, which he had bought in Palestine of some Pisan mer- 
chants. This ruby, at that time famous, was recognized 
by the ruler of Tara : '^ Who are they who have sent thee to 
ask a free passage of me ? " he inquired of the messenger. 
" Some pilgrims returning from Jerusalem." '' And their 
names ? " " One is called Baldwin de Bethune, and the 
other, who offers you this ring, Hugh the merchant." 
The ruler, examining the ring attentively, did not speak 
for some time, and then suddenly replied, "Thou dost 
not speak the truth : his name is not Hugh, it is King 
Bichard. But since he wished to honour me with his 
gifts without being acquainted with me, I will not arrest 
him; I return him his present, and leave him free to 
depart." 
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Surprised at this incident, whicli he was far from 
expecting, Bichard immediately set out, and no one 
attempted to stop him. But the ruler of Tara sent to 
warn his brother, the lord of a neighbouring town, that 
the English king was in the country, and would probably 
pass through his territory. The brother had in his 
service a Norman named Eoger, originally from Argenton, 
whom he immediately commissioned to visit every day all ' 
the inns at which pilgrims lodged, and endeavour to 
discover the king of England either by his language or 
some other token, promising, if he succeeded in capturing 
him, to reward him with the government of half the town. 
The Norman prosecuted the search for several days, 
going from house to house, and, at last, discovered the 
king. Bichard endeavoured for some time to conceal 
who he was, but, driven to an extremity by the Norman's 
questions, he was, at last, forced to avow himself; there- 
upon Boger burst into tears, and implored him imme- 
diately to fly, at the same time offering him his best 
horse ; then he returned to his master, and told him that 
the news of the arrival of the king was merely a false 
report, that he had not found him, but only one of his 
countrymen, Baldwin de Bethune, who was returning 
from a pilgrimage. The lord, furious at having failed in 
his object, had Baldwin arrested and kept in prison. 

Meanwhile King Bichard pursued his flight through 
the German territory, having for his companions only 
William de TEtang, his intimate friend, and a valet. 
The servant went to the town exchange to get the money of 
the country for their gold byzantines. He made a great 
display before the merchants of his gold and his person, 
adopting a dignified air, and the manners of a courtier. 
The citizens, being suspicious of him, took him before 
their magistrate, to discover who he was. He gave him- 
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Belf ont for the valet of a rich merchant who was to arrive 
in three days, and on this reply was liberated. When he 
returned to the king's lodging, he recounted his adyen- 
tnre to him, and advised him to leave the town as soon as 
possible ; bat Bichard, wishing for some repose, stayed 
some days longer. Dnring this interval the report of his 
landing at Tara was spread through Austria, and Duke 
Leopold, who wished at once to wreak his vengeance on 
the king, and enrich himself by the ransom of such a 
prisoner, sent spies and men-at-arms in search of liiTn 
in all directions. They traversed the country without 
finding any traces of him ; but one day the same servant, 
who had been before arrested, being in the market of the 
town purchasing provisions, some richly embroidered 
gloves, such as the great lords of that time wore with 
their court dresses, were observed in his girdle. He was 
again arrested, and, to force confession from him he was 
put to the torture. He revealed all, and pointed out the 
inn where Bichard was. It was surrounded by the duke 
of Austria's soldiers, who, taking Bichard by surprise, 
forced him to surrender ; and the duke with great marks 
of respect, had him confined in a prison, where picked 
soldiers with drawn swords guarded him day and night. 

Ambuscade. — A lying in wait for the purpose of attacking an enemy 
by surprise. 

Byzantine. — ^A gold coin worth about 15/. So called from Byzan- 
tium, the ancient name of Constantinople. 



Part IL 

No sooner was the report of the king of England's 
arrest spread, than the emperor, or Kaiser of all Germany, 
summoned his vassal the duke of Austria, to surrender 
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laiB prisoner to him, under the pretext, that none but an 
emperor had a right to imprison a king. Bake Leopold 
assented to this strange reasoning with apparent willing- 
nesS) but not without stipulating that he should receive at 
least a part of the ransom. The king of England was 
then transferred from Vienna to Worms, into one of the 
imperial fortresses, and the emperor, in great glee, sent a 
message to the king of France, which was more agreeable 
to him, says an historian of the time, than a present of 
gold or topaz. Philip immediately wrote to the emperor 
to congratulate him cordially on his prize, and to entreat 
him to guard it carefully, because, he said, the world 
would neyer be at peace if such a disturber succeeded in 
escaping. Therefore, he proposed to pay a sum equal or 
even superior to the king of England's ransom, if the 
6mperor would give him into his custody. 

The emperor, according to custom, submitted this pro- 
position to an assembly of the lords and bishops of the 
country, called a diet. The assembly decided that Bichard 
should be judged by it for the crimes imputed to him, 
but refused to surrender him to the king of France. 

The king had been now two years in prison ; he was 
weary of captivity, and sent message after message to his 
officers and his friends in England and on the Continent, 
urging them to free him by paying his ransom. He 
complained bitterly that he was neglected by his people, 
and that they would not do for him what he himself 
would have done for any other. He uttered his com- 
plaints in a song composed in the Bomance dialect of the 
south, which he preferred to the less polished tongue of 
Normandy, Anjou, and France. 

^ I have many friends, but they give poorly ; it is a 
shame to them, that, for want of ransom, I have been for 
two winters a prisoner here« 
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''Let my men and my barons, English, Norznan^ 
PoiteYin, and Gkiscon, be assured that there is no man, 
however base, whom, for want of money, I would suffiar to 
remain in prison ; I do not say it as a reproach ; but X am 
still a prisoner." 

Whilst the second collection for the king's ransom ivas 
being made throughout England, envoys from the emperor 
arrived in London, to receive, as on account for the sum 
total, the money that had been already collected; they 
ascertained the quantity by weight and measure, says an 
historian of the time, and put their seal on the sacks, 
which were conveyed as &r as the territories of the 
empire by English sailors, at the risk and peril of the 
king of England. The money came safe to the hands of 
the Kaiser of Germany, who sent a third of it to the duke 
of Austria, as his share of the prize ; then another diet 
was assembled to decide on the fate of the prisoner, whose 
liberation was fixed for the third week after Christmas, 
on condition that he should leave a certain number of 
hostages as a guarantee for the payment which still 
remained to be made. Bichard agreed to everything, and 
the emperor, delighted with his easy compliance, was 
pleased to reward him by a gift. 

When the king of France, and his ally. Earl John, 
learnt what had been resolved by the imperial diet, they 
feared they might not have time to execute their designs 
before the king's liberation; they therefore sent mes- 
sengers in great haste to the emperor, offering him 
seventy thousand marks of silver if he would prolong the 
imprisonment of Bichard for one year, or, if he preferred 
it, a thousand pound of silver for each succeeding month 
of captivity ; or a hundred and fifty thousand marks if he 
would give the prisoner into the custody of the king of 
France and the earl. The emperor, t^npted by these 
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dazzling o£Eers, was inclined to break his word ; but the 
members of the diet, who had sworn to keep the engage- 
ment, opposed any want of faith, and, using all their 
power, had the captive' released towards the end of 
January, 1194. Eichard conld not direct his steps either 
towards France or Normandy, which was then invaded 
by the French ; the safest way for him was to embark at 
one of the German ports, and sail straight to England ; 
but it was then the most stormy season ; he was obliged 
to wait more than a month at Antwerp, and during that 
time the emperor's avarice was again tempted ; the hope 
of doubling his profits overcame the fear of displeasing 
chiefs less powerful than himself, and whom, in his 
character of paramount lord, he had a thousand means of 
silencing. He therefore resolved to seize a second time 
the prisoner whom he had allowed to depart ; but the 
secret of this treachery was not suficiently well kept, and 
one of the hostages left in the emperor's hands found 
means to warn the king. Eichard immediately embarked 
in a Norman trading vessel, and, having thus escaped the 
men-at-arms sent to take him, landed safely at the port 
of Sandwich. Thiebby. 

Stipulate. — ^To bargain ; e. g. I stipnlated that he should send the 

new horse home. 
Intrigue. — A secret plot or scheme. 
Manoeuvres. — ^Artifices, tricks. 
liiegeman. — Subject. 

Partisan. — ^A member of a party, a supporter. 
'Paramount lord. — ^The title given under the feudal system to the 

supreme lord of the land. 
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LESSOH XIV. 

THE MEETING OF STANLEY AND UVINGSTOITE. 

We push on rapidly, lest the news of our coming might 
reach the people of Bander Ujiji before we come in siglit, 
and are ready for them. We halt at a little brook, then 
ascend the long slope of a naked ridge, the very last of 
the myriads we haye crossed. This alone prerents tus 
from seeing the lake in all its vastness. We arrire at 
the snmmit, travel across and arrive at its western rixn^ 
and — pause, reader — the port of Ujiji is below us, em- 
bowered in the palms, only five hundred yards from ns I 
At this grand moment we do not think of the hundreds 
of miles we have marched, of the hundreds of hills that 
we have ascended and descended, of the many forests we 
have traversed, of the jungles and thickets that annoyed 
ns, of the fervid salt plains that blistered our feet, of the 
hot suns that scorched us, nor the dangers and difficulties, 
now happily surmounted. At last the sublime hour has 
arrived!— our dreams, our hopes, and anticipations are 
now about to be realized ! Our hearts and our feelings 
are with our eyes, as we peer into the palms, and try to 
make out in which hut or house lives the white man with 
the grey beard we heard about on the Malagarazi. 

« Unfurl the flags, and load your guns I " 

"Ay Wallah, ay Wallah, banal" respond the men, 
eagerly. 

" One, two, three— fire ! " 

A volley from nearly fifty guns roars like a salute from 
a battery of artillery: we shall note its eflfect presently 
on the peaceful-looking village below. 

"Now, kirangozi, hold the white man's flag up high, 
and let the Zanzibar flag bring up the rear. And yon 
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men keep close together, and keep firing until we halt in 
the market-place, or before the white man's house. You 
have said to me often that you could smell the fish of the 
Tanganika — ^I can smell the fish of the Tanganika now. 
There are fish, and beer, and a long rest waiting for you. 
Maboh I " 

Before we had gone a hundred yards our repeated 
Tolleys had the effect desired. We had awakened Ujijl 
to the knowledge that a caravan was coming, and the 
people were witnessed rushing up in hundreds to meet 
us. The mere sight of the fla^s informed everyone 
immediately that we were a caravan, but the American 
flag borne aloft by gigantic Asmani, whose face was one 
vast smile on this day, rather staggered them at first. 
However, many of the people who now approached us 
remembered the fi^ag. They had seen it float above the 
American Consulate, and from the mast-head of many a 
ship in the harbour of Zanzibar, and they were soon heard 
welcoming the beautiful flag with cries of "Bindera 
Eisungul" — a white man's flag! ^'Bindera Merikanil" 
— the American flag I 

We were now about three hundred yards from ihe 
village of Ujiji, and the crowds are dense about me, 
^ Suddenly I hear a voice on my right say, 

" Good morning, sir I " 

Startled at hearing this greeting in the midst of sucl^ 
a crowd of black people, I turn sharply around in search 
of the man, and see him at my side, with the blackest of 
faces, but animated and joyous — a man dressed in a long 
white shirt, with a turban of American sheeting around 
his woolly head, and I ask ; 

" Who the mischief are you ? " 

^' I am Susi, the servant of Dr. Livingstone," said he, 
smiling, and showing a gleaming row of teeth. 
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" What ! Is Dr. Liyingstone here ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

« In this village ? " 

" Yes, sir." 

" Are you sure ? ** 

" Sure, sure, sir. Why, I leave him just now." 

" Good morning, sir," said another voice. 

" Hallo," said I, « is this another one ? " 

« Yes, sir." 

" Well, what is your name ? " 

" My name is Ohumah, sir." 

" What I are you Chumah, the friend of Wekotani ? " 

« Yes, sir." 

« And is the Doctor well ? " 

" Not very well, sir." 

" Where has he been so long ? " 

" In Manyuema." 

''Now, you Susi, run, and tell the Doctor I am 
coming." 

" Yes, sir," and off he darted like a madman. 

But by this time we were within two hundred yards of 
the village, and the multitude was getting denser, and 
almost preventing our march. Flags and streamers 
were out; Arabs and Wangwana were pushing their 
way through the natives in order to greet us, for, accord- 
ing to their account, we belonged to them. But the 
great wonder of all was, ''How did you come from 
Unyanyembe ? " 

Soon Susi came running back, and asked me my name ; 
he had told the Doctor that I was coming, but the Doctor 
was too surprised to believe him, and, when the Doctor 
asked him my name, Susi was rather staggered. 

But, during Susi's absence, the news had been con- 
veyed to the Doctor that it was surely a white man that 
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was ooxning, whose guns were firing and whose flag conld 
be seen; and the great Arab magnates of Ujiji had 
gathered together before the Doctor's house, and the 
Doctor had come out from his veranda to discuss the 
matter and await my arriyaL 

In the meantime, the head of the Expedition had 
Malted, and the kirangozi was out of the ranks, holding 
his fli^ aloft, and Selim said to me, " I see the Doctor, 
sir. Oh, what an old man ! He hfis got a white beard." 

And I what would I not have given for a bit of 

friendly wilderness, where, unseen, I might vent my joy 
in some mad freak, such as idiotically biting my hand, 
turning a somersault, or slashing at trees, in order to 
Allay those exciting feelings that were well-nigh un- 
controllable. My heart beats fast, but I must not let my 
face betray my emotions, lest it shall detract from the 
dignity %f a white man appearing under such extra- 
ordinary ciroumstancdd. 

So I did that which I thought was most dignified. I 
pushed back the crowds, and, passing from the rear, 
walked down a living avenue of people, until I came in 
front of the semicircle of Arabs, in the front of which 
stood the white man with the grey beard. As I advanced 
slowly towards him I noticed he was pale, looked wearied, 
bad a grey beard, wore a bluish cap with a faded gold 
band round it, had on a red-sleeved waistcoat, and a pair 
of grey tweed trousers. I would have run to him, only 
I was a coward in the presence of such a mob — would 
have embraced him, only, he being an Englishman, I did 
not know how he would receive me; so I did what 
cowardice and false pride suggested was the best 
thing — ^walked deliberately to him, took off my hat, and 
said: 

^ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ? " 
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^<*Ys8," said he, with a kind smiley liftmg his cap 

slightly. 

I replace my hat on my head, and he pots on his cap, 
and we both grasp hands, and I then say aloud : 

^' I thank God, Doctor, I haye been permitted to see 
you." 

He answered, *'I feel thankful that I am here to 
welcome you." 

I turn to the Arabs, take off my hat to them in response 
to the saluting chorus of "Yambos" I receive, and the 
Doctor introduces them to me by name. Then, obHyious 
of the crowds, oblivious of the men who shared with me 
my dangers, we — Livingstone and I — ^tum our faces 
towards his tembe. He points to the veranda, or, rather, 
mud platform, under the broad overhanging eaves; he 
points to his own particular seat, which I see his age and 
experience in Africa has suggested, namely, a straw mat, 
with a goatskin over it, and another skin nailed against 
the wall to protect his back from contact with the cold 
mud. I protest against taking this seat, which so much 
more befits him than me, but the Doctor will not yield : I 
must take it. 

We are seated — ^the Doctor and I — ^with our backs to 
the wall. The Arabs take seats on our left. More than a 
thousand natives are in our front, filling the whole square 
densely, indulging their curiosity, and discussing the fact 
of two white men meeting at Uj\ji--one just come from 
Manyuema, in the west, the other from Unyanyembe, in 

the east. 

Conversation began. What about ? I declare I have 
forgotten. Oh I we mutually asked questions of one 

another, such as : 

"How did you come here?" and "Where have you 
been all this long time ?-r-the world has believed you to 
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be dead." Tes, that was the way it began; but what- 
ever the Doctor informed me, and that which I oommu* 
nioated to him, I cannot correctly report, for I found 
myself gazing at him, conning the wonderful man at 
whose side I now sat in Central Africa. Every hair of 
bis head and beard, every wrinkle of his face, the wanness 
of his features and the slightly wearied look he wore, 
were all imparting intelligence to me-<-*the knowledge I 
craved for so much ever since I heard the words, ** Take 
what you want, but find Livingstone." 

Stanley's * Sow I found Livingstone* 

Bomersault.^'A leap in which a person tnrns heels over head, so as 
to fall upon his feet. J^t super, over : an4 salio, I leap* 

deliberately.— Calmly, after full cousideratiou. 

Oblivious. — Forgetful ; e. g. He was not oblivious of the danger wo 
had encountered. 

Densely.^Closelj. Zca, densus, thick, close, 



LESSON X7. 

THE CHILDBEN'S CRUSADE. 

Part I. 

MoBB than six hundred years ago, there began and ended 
a movement among the children of France and Germany, 
of which the world seems now to remember very little. 
It was a crusade to recover the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem. It is hard to understand in these days how 
an army of men could be raised for such a purpose. It 
is more difficult to explain why thousands of children, 
without arms, provisions, or equipments for so long a 
journey, should leave their native land and try to reach 
fiEU>off Palestine to rescue the tomb of Our Saviour from 
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the bands of nnbelieyen. Bnt this was attempted bj the 
Obildien of the Groflade, in the year of Our Lord 1212. 

The Saracens, under tbe Galipb Omar, took possession 
of the Holy Land, aj>. 637. Although tbe places held 
most sacred in the eyes of the Christians of that time 
thus passed into tbe possession of people of a hostile 
faith, devout pilgrims were still permitted to visit tbe 
spots made memorable by tradition. To worship at spots 
believed to be hallowed by Our Lord's birth, sufEerings, 
and death, men journeyed across continents, suffered 
untold hardships, forsook home and friends, often lost 
their lives, and thus earned, as they thought, the especial 
favour of God and an entrance into heaven. 

But as the centuries moved on, the Saracen rulers 
were less favourably disposed towards the Christian pil- 
grims, who now were worried in various ways, were 
shamefully treated, and forbidden to keep the sacred 
places in repair. This ill news spread throughout Europe. 
Li all the Eoman Catholic courts there was much indig- 
nation. The Pope, then the great potentate of Chris- 
tendom, was deeply stirred by the tidings brought him by 
returning pilgrims. Peter the Hermit, a zealous man, 
who bad seen with his own eyes the indignities prac- 
tised by the Saracens, began to preach a crusade. He 
traversed many Christian kingdoms, calling on rulers and 
people to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of 
unbelievers. Urban II., then Pope of Eome, sanctioned 
the movement. The multitude took up the cause, crying 
<< God wills it I God wills it I " And thus the first crusade 
began. 

Those who entered the enterprise wore a cross of cloth 
on the breast or shoulder. Bearing thus the sacred em- 
blem, they became crusaders — cross-bearers. 

Several hundred thousand people — ^nobles, knights, and 
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Boldiers — finally marched upon the Holy Land in 1096. 
These were divided into four armies. They met with 
divers fortunes, and out of the vast body of crusaders, 
only 21,500 soldiers at last reached Jerusalem. The 
Holy City fell into their hands, and Godfrey of Bouillon 
was chosen head of the Latin kingdom of Palestine. This 
power melted away in the lapse of time, and in 1145 
another crusade became necessary to restore the Holy 
Sepulchre to Christian keeping. This was begun in 
1146. It was undertaken by France and Grermany. It 
was unsuccessfal, and a third crusade was soon affcer 
resolved upon. In this great movement all Christendom 
was engaged. Of those whose names are most prominent 
in the history of the time, Richard I., King of England, 
sumamed " The Lion Hearted," has been longest remem- 
bered as a chivalric sovereign and a puissant crusader. 

A fourth crusade was thought necessary in 1200, the 
victorious results of the third crusade having fetded away 
by that time. In this the French, assisted by the 
Venetians, were chiefly concerned. The ultimate e£fects 
of a long campaign were not satisfactory. The Holy 
Land was overrun once more by the Mohammedans, and 
the new Turkish power became firmly established on the 
border of Europe in Asia Minor. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Europe 
was disturbed by numerous wars ; some of them were 
domestic, and others had been imdertaken by royal or 
noble adventurers, greedy for conquest. Fire and the 
sword had passed from kingdom to kingdom ; the people 
were impoverished and sick of violence and war. Civili* 
zation was at a low ebb, and men everywhere were weary 
of their long struggle for peace. Into this condition of 
society came wayworn pilgrims from the Holy Land, 
bringing tidings of the wretched plight of the shrines 
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wbioh Christian hands had reared, and telling harrowing 
tales of the indignities heaped on holy men who went to 
worship or pay their vows at the birth-place and sepnlohre 
of Our Lord, 

To these appeals for suoconr there was no response. 
The country was poor and the' people tired of war. 

In the gloomy old town of Cloyes, situated in the part 
of France now known as the Department of Enre-et* 
Loire, in 1212, lived a yonng lad named Stephen. The 
scant history of the times tells ns only that he was a 
shepherd boy, that he was about sixteen years old, and 
that he tended a flock on the hills of the Loire, which flows 
through the town. His family name is not recorded ; he 
is known in history only as Stephen of Gloyes. 

Stephen had heard the passionate appeals of the 
priests, and had seen the tears of returning pilgrims as 
they recounted the perils of the way to the Holy Land 
and pictured the sufferings which Our Lord had endured 
in the persons of His disciples at Jerusalem. His heart 
had been stirred within him as he saw that there was not 
one to help the distressed Church and her faithful cross- 
bearers. He had talked of these things in his rude com- 
panionship; he had mused over them in his solitude 
among the hills of the Loire, 

There to him appeared one day a strange man, who 
commended his zeal and pious tears. To the wonder* 
stricken, rapt youth he announced himself as Jesus Christ. 
He gaye him a commission to preach a crusade to the 
children, promising that he should lead to Palestine an 
army that should occupy the land and restore the Holy 
Sepulchre. Into his hand he delivered a letter to the 
king of France, commanding the monarch to aid the 
Heaven-appointed apostle of the new crusade. Filled 
with rapture, Stephen flew to bis parents, told his mar< 
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'^lloius story, and exhibited his celestial letter to the 
king. The simple people listened with amazement and 
perplexity. They asked for the heavenly visitant : but' 
he had disappeared as mysteriously as he came. We 
can only gness who and what he was. Probably, he 
was a priest of the neighbourhood, who, hearing of 
Stephen's kindling enthusiasm, had disguised himself in 
pilgrim's garb, and had thus visited and misled the simple 
boy. 

Stephen soon proved how apt a pupil he was. Fired 
with strange ardour and gifted with great natural power 
of oratory, the lad kindled innumerable hearts with bum-* 
ing 2eal. 

The young apostle must have been a youth of rare 
power. His appearance was in all places hailed with 
wild enthusiasm. He fascinated the children and youth. 
Inspired by his words, these young people seemed 
to be transfused with an unaccountable zeal. They 
passed into a state of spiritual exaltation not now easily 
to be understood. Boys and girls, of ten or twelve years 
of age, left their games and toys, or their tasks and 
homes, and joined the three-pointed, blood-red banner of 
the young crusader. Here and there, minor prophets 
sprang up, preaching the sacred mission of Stephen and 
avowing him as their leader. Like a flame the move- 
ment spread, sweeping children of tender years, and 
«ven maturer youths, into the ranks of the augmenting 
army. Children escaped from the confinement in which 
parents thought it necessary to put them ; they were deaf 
to the voice of authority and the call of affection. They 
flew, they ran, they poured, they tumultuously streamed 
to the banner of the Ohildren's Ornsade, re-echoing once 
more the cry which followed the fiery cross of Peter the 
Hermit, << God wills it I God wills it! " 
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MAny grown people embraced the faith preached 
by Stephen; they fed his followers, encouraged their 
children in their resolution to join the crusade, and not 
a few followed the army. There were also abandoned 
and wicked persons who joined themselves to the host; 
they saw an opportunity to practise their Tile arts, or 
they concealed themselves in the throng while they plun- 
dered the country through which the army passed. 
Their evil influence pervaded the ranks; many youths 
were ruined in body and soul; demoralization and 
discontent spread; and before the throng was out of 
France, the seeds of destruction were terribly sown. 

News of this strange uprising sped swiftly through- 
out Europe. Pilgrims returning to Germany from the 
sacred shrines of France, told the story of the boy 
prophet as they trudged wearily up the fertile lands of 
the Ehine. Near the old city of Cologne, where lie the 
fjftbled bones of the three wise men of the East, lived 
a boy named Nicholas. He was then ten years old. His 
family, like that of Stephen, was humble ; and we only 
know l^im now as Nicholas of Cologne. He heard of the 
great success of Stephen, and incited by his father, who 
is said to have been a bad man, he began to preach in 
Germany the Children's Crusade. He also pretended to 
have a divine commission; and this, he related, came 
to him in a blazing picture in the sky, where he saw a 
fiery cross and a command to go and rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

His success was immediate and very great. Youths 
of all stations and ranks came at his call. Sons of 
nobles and high-bom lads from the castles of knightly 
renown hastened to join his banner. Expostulation 
was in vain; and, as in France, the strange madness 
spread until Cologne was overflowing with an army, 
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and tens of thousands were camped in the country out- 
side the walls. 

Sanction. — ^To approve of, to give anthority for ; e. g. The owner of 

the field sanctioned our playing in it. 
Chivalric. — Possessed of tlie spirit of chivalry, brave, generous. 
Puissant.. — Powerful, mighty. 
TTltimate. — Final, last. LaL ultimus, the last. 
Sarrowing^. — Tearing the heart, as a harrow tears the soil over 

which it passes. 
Pascinate. — ^To cast a spell over, to exert a powerful influence over; 

e. g. The beauty of the scene fascinated me. 
Transfuse. — To pour from one thing to another. Lot, fundo, I 

pour. 
Demoralization. — ^A destruction of moral principles. 



Part II. 

Early in the summer of 1212, Nicholas marshalled 
his army. It was twenty thousand strong ; and on its 
skirts hung the dissolute and bad, who, as in France, 
wei'e eager to embrace this opportunity to plunder, mis- 
lead, and corrupt. Heedless of these e^il influences, 
the children, — ^gentle and simple, noble and serf-bom, 
— ennobled by a conunon inspiration, fprmed themselves 
into three columns, and began their march to Palestine, 

With banners fluttering in the soft summer air, songs 
joyfully ringing as they moved, and crosses borne aloft, 
they passed down the banks of the Ehine. These twenty 
thousand children could find no place large enough to 
lodge them ; they had no stores of provisions, except where 
some of the sons and daughters of nobles had been pro- 
vided with supplies and attendants by their parents. For 
the most part, therefore, they camped in forests, by run- 
ning streams, or sought lodging in cattle-sheds and rude 
cottages by the way. They begged their scanty repast 
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from the inhabitants of the country, fed on roots and 
berries, and often went forth hungry in the morning and 
lay down to sleep at night pursaed by gnawing hunger. 
Many wasted away and fell among the rocky paths 
before they had left Grerman soil. Others were received 
into houses on the route, and so roamed no more. 

Passing into Switzerland, then a collection of little 
principalities without any central government, they were 
inhospitably received. Even Southern Grermany was a 
rude country and sparsely peopled by halfnaavage men. 
But the country now called Switzerland was even less 
civilized. Moreover, the people who inhabited the valleys 
of the Alps (into which they now passed) were unfriendly 
towards the Germans. The land was full of savage beasts ; 
wolves, bears, and other frightful creatures prowled along 
the margin of this moving human stream, snatching off 
the stragglers, picking up the wounded, or dashing into 
the night encampment in pursuit of their prey. 

Still, the devoted band pressed on towards Italy. 
Their songs were exchanged for sighs, but up the Alps 
they climbed. With wounded and bleeding feet, they 
crept over the rocky ledges or plimged into the icy 
torrents. At night, drenched with chilly rain, they lay 
down on stony pillows or sank upon the ground. Some 
who sought rest on these inhospitable couches never 
woke again, but slept away their hapless lives amidst 
Alpine snows. Others stripped themselves of their 
tattered garments to shelter a freezing brother, sister, or 
companion, and so perished nakedly, the unnamed herpes 
of the Children's Crusade. 

Singly or in straggling bands, many turned their 
fjAces homewarcl. But even these were too far spent to 
reach Germany again. They perished miserably in their 
feebleness; and the comfortable homes of Fatherland 
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knew them no more. So great was the mortality among 
the children of the German nobility, that a centujy 
passed away before the effects of this great inroad upon 
the flower of the nation had ceased to be apparent. 

At length, reaching the last declivity of the Alps, the 
Grerman children beheld the superb city of Genoa. Its 
marble palaces and cathedral spires gleamed in the 
warm simlight; around rolled the verdurous valleys 
and hill-sides; and beyond sparkled the blue Mediter- 
ranean. Filled with joy, they forgot their hardships 
and raised a song of triumph. Neglected banners were 
once more unfurled ; crosses waved on high ; and, re- 
newed by the brightness of the moment, this strange 
inundation precipitated itself upon the plains of Italy. 

Of the twenty thousand fair-haired youths who had 
left Germany, only seven thousand were left to knock at 
the gates of Genoa. The rest — well, we know how they 
had perished by the way. 

Seven thousand German boys, the flower of the Ehine 
lands, ragged survivors of an army of children, demanded 
one day's rest in Genoa. On the morrow, they con- 
fidently said, God would open a path through the sea. 
They wanted neither arms nor transportation. They 
were on the way to^ preach Christ to the Moslem. God 
had promised to cleave the waters of the Mediterranean 
for them, so that they might go over dry-shod to convert 
the cruel Saracen to the Christian faith. They were 
granted their request by the wondering senators. And 
the strange procession of ragged, shoeless, and sun- 
browned children passed into Genoa, singing their wild 
ornsading hymns. 

The people were greatly moved, and knew not what to 
make of this strange spectacle. It was feared that so 
many pilgrims would bring a famine into the city. The 

p 
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effect of their example was dreaded by parents of impres- 
sible children. Moreover, G^noa sided with the Pope, 
who was then at war with the Emperor of Germany, Otho 
the Saperb. These children mnst not long stay in the 
city. On the morrow (Snnday, August 26, 1212), they 
rose in haste and rushed to the sea-side. Alas I tiie tide 
rose and fell, lapping the marble walls and quays as 
before. There was no path through the sea. All day 
they waited, but no divine miracle came to relieve them. 
They sat down in groups by the shore, longing and 
expecting a marvellous deliverance. But it never came. 
The sun sank towards the horizon. Their brief allow- 
ance of time had passed ; and, with weary steps and slow, 
they passed out of the city and gathered in the fields. 

It was impossible to go back. It were better to die 
in Italy than to reascend the Alps. Some found homes 
in Grenoa and thereabouts; but the main body passed 
along the sea towards Fisa, then one of the great free 
cities of Italy — rival of Genoa and Venice. Here they 
were doubtfully received; and a few, giving up their 
hope in a miraculous passage of the sea, accepted an 
offer to take ship to the Holy Land. We cannot follow 
these. It is believed that they finally reached Ptolemais, 
the only port in Asia Minor then in the hands of the 
Christians. They went no farther. The city was belea- 
guered by the Moslems ; and into the motley popula- 
tion of Ptolemais this detachment of the Ghilcbren's 
Crusade melts away and is heard of no more. 

The remnant of the army of Nicholas pursued their 
way to Home, the seat of the papal power being their 
only source of light and counsel. The Pope (Innocent) 
received them kindly, but without encouragement. He 
told them that they must give up their crusade ; but, with 
curious hardness, he said that they were still bound to 
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their vows, and when they had reached maturer years 
they must recommence the undertaking that he now 
declared futile. 

Here, then, the last of the followers of Nicholas found 
rest. In Borne the hoys of Germany ended their crusade* 
They disappear in the thronging multitude of the Eternal 
City, and find no more place on the pages of history. 

Another body of German children followed that led b^ 
Nicholas. These were about ten thousand in number 5 
but why they were not included in the previous army 
we cannot tell. There is no explanation of their course ; 
no record of the names of their leaders. We only know 
that they pursued a slightly different course from that of 
their predecessors ; that they met with the same privations, 
suffered also from hunger, thirst, and exposure ; and that 
they finally reached Italy reduced in numbers, and that 
they rested at last at Brundusium. From this port, at 
the extreme edge of the Italian peninsula, they expected 
to cross to the Holy Land. They found means of 
transportation; and, embarking on board several ships 
that were offered them, they sailed away into oblivion. 
All trace of them is lost. We cannot tell whether they 
suffered shipwreck and so were swallowed up in the sea, 
or whether they were sold into slavery in distant pagan 
lands. Their tragical story has perished out of the 
records of the past. 

Uarahal.—To set in order ; e. g. He marshalled his troops. 
Spalrsely. — ^Thinly ; e. g. Norway is sparsely populated. 
Precipitate. — ^To plunge down ; e. g. He precipitated himself from 
the cliff. 

Pathetic. — ^Touching ; e. g. She read a pathetic poem. 
Beleaguered. — Besieged. 

Motley. — Mixed ; e, g. There was a motley crowd of foreigners on 
.the quay. 

F 2 
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Part ni. 

The French children, under the leadership of Stephen 
of Cloyes, left Yenddme during the latter part of June, 
1212. Thirty thousand, mostly boys, set out with the 
same demonstrations of joy and enthusiasm with which 
the German children had begun their march to Palestine. 

There were huzzas, songs of lofty cheer, anthems to 
God, and hopeful predictions of victory in the Holy 
Land. There were weeping mothers holding out in vain 
their beseeching hands to the departing children whom 
they should see no more. The procession, gay with 
banners and shoutijig with joy, passed down the Loire 
and so journeyed towards Marseilles. 

Their route was not beset by the same hardships that 
had broken the ranks of the German children. There 
were no Alps for them to scale; no mountain torrents to 
chill their young blood. But the summer of 1212 was 
one of severe drought in France. The fields were parched, 
the streams were dry, and food was hard to get. 

Nevertheless, the bulk of Stephen's army passed on 
undismayed. Stephen assumed the airs of a young king. 
He rode in a chariot adorned with gorgeous trappings, 
and surrounded himself with an armed body-guard. He 
was luxuriously clad, and his person was held so sacred 
that a touch from him was a priceless boon. His deluded 
followers paid him divine honours ; when he spoke, they 
thronged about his chariot in such numbers that many of 
the weaker boys were trampled to death. He seems to 
have passed from a deluded victim of priestcraft into a 
wily, selfish impostor. 

The terrible heat prostrated many. Their corpses 
strewed the way. Barefoot, emaciated, and greatly reduced 
in numbers, the army reached Marseilles. Stephen's 
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authority was gone, the crowd having long sinoe refused 
to own him as their chief. They reached the sea at last, 
a disorderly rabble. 

Here the sight of the Mediterranean revived them, and 
they waited for the Lord of Hosts to open a path for 
them. In vain I Days and weeks passed and no relief 
came. The citizens of Marseilles grew weary of feeding 
them ; and their prospects of reaching the Holy Land 
daily darkened. Thousands sought homes in the city or 
in the country round. Groups stra^led off homeward, 
and a remnant only remained to wait. 

Two merchants of Marseilles, when the number of the 
children was reduced to about five thousand, offered to 
carry them to the Holy Land. The offer was gladly 
accepted ; and in seven small vessels the joyful young 
CTusaders finally set sail. Two of these craft were cast 
on the rocky shores of the Isle of Falcons, a small island 
in the Mediterranean. All .on board perished miserably, 
their comrades looking on in horror while the cruel sea 
swallowed up their forms for ever. 

The rest of the fleet sailed away. Their banners dis- 
appeared down the horizon, and for eighteen years they 
were lost to the world that had known them as the young 
crusaders. In due time, there came tidings — at first 
imcertain, then more positive — of the hapless boys. The 
two merchants of Marseilles — Porcus and Ferrous — were 
disguised slave-dealers ; the young crusaders were carried 
to Bujeiah, an Algerine port, and there sold into pagan 
slavery. A few were tf^en to Alexandria, where they 
were bought by dealers from Bagdad, Cairo, and other 
Moslem cities. The children who had been bom on 
the Seine, the Loire, or in the lovely valleys of Southern 
France, wore their lives away in the hot fields of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and Egypt. Cruel Algerines drove to their 
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daily iaskB the tender young ones of mothers who sor- 
rowed in distant homes for the children whose fate was 
unknown, and on whose dear faces they should look no 
more. Noah Bboox. 

Demonstration.— A manifestation, a display. Lat monstro, I 

show. 

Ck>rgeoiis. — Splendid. 

Luxuriously.— Splendidly. 

Smaciated. — Rendered thin by want or disease. 



LESSON ZVI. 

THE BATTLE OP MOBGAKTEN. 

[The battle of Morgarten was fought in 1315, between the Swiss and 
the Austrians. The Aostrians, numbering 15,000 men, had been 
allowed by the Swiss to enter the pass of Morgarten, when the 
latter attacked them from the heights which commanded the 
pass, and from the two ends of the pass. Large numbers of the 
Austrians were driven into the lake of Morgarten. Their leader, 
Dnke Leopold, escaped.] 

The wine-month shone in its golden prime, 

And the red grapes clustering hung, 
But a deeper soimd, through the Switzer's clime. 
Than the vintage-music rung — 

A sound, through vaulted cave, 
A sound, through echoing glen. 
Like the hollow swell of a rushing wave ; — 
'Twas the tread of steel-girt men. 

And a trumpet, pealing wild and far, 

'Midst the ancient rocks was blown, 
Till the Alps replied to that voice of war 

With a thousand of their own. 
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And through the forest glooms 
Flashed helmets to the day, 
And the winds were tossing knightly plnmes, 
Like the larch-boughs in their play. 

In Hasli's wilds there was gleaming steel, 

As the host of the Austrians passed ; 
And the Schreckhorn's rocks, with a saTage peal, 
Made mirth of his clarion's blast. 
Up 'midst the Eighi snows 
The stormy march was heard. 
With the charger's tramp, whence fire^sparks rose. 
And the leader's gathering word. 

But a band, the noblest band of all. 

Through the rude Morgarten strait, 
With blazoned streamers, and lances tall, 
Moved onwards in princely state. 
They came with heavy chains, 
For the race despised so long-^ 
But amid his Alp-domains, 

The herdsman's arm is strong! 

The sun was reddening the clouds of mom 

When they entered the rock-defile. 
And shrill as a joyous hunter's horn 
Their bugles rang the while. 
But on the misty height. 
Where the mountain people stood, 
There was stillness, as of night, 
When storms at distance brood. 

There was stillness, as of deep dead night. 

And a pause — but not of fear, 
While the Switzers gazed on the gathering might 

Of the hostile shield and spear. 
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On wonnd those colonms bright 
Between the lake and wood, 
Bat they looked not to the misty height 
Where the mountain people stood. 

The pass was filled with their serried power, 

All helmed and mail-arrayed, 
And their steps had sonnd like a thunder-shower 
In the rustling forest-shade. 

There were prince and crested knight, 
Hemmed in by cliff and flood. 
When a shont arose from the misty height 
Where the moontain people stood. 

And the mighty rocks came bounding down. 

Their startled foes among. 
With a joyous whirl from the summit thrown-^ 
Oh ! the herdsman's arm is strong ! 
They came like avalanche hurled 
From Alp to Alp in play, 
When the echoes shout through the snowy world 
And the pines are borne away. 

There was tumult in the crowded strait, 

And a cry of wild dismay, 
And many a warrior met his feite 
From a peasant's hand that day ! 
And the empire's banner then 
From its place of waving free, 
Went down before the shepherd-men, 
The men of the Forest-sea. 

With their pikes and massy clubs they brake 

The cuirass and the shield. 
And the war-horse dashed to the reddening lake 

From the reapers of the field I 
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The field — ^bnt not of sheayes : — 
Frond crests and pennons lay 
Strewn o'er it thick as the beech«wood leaves, 
In the autumn tempest's way. 

Oh ! the sun in heaven fierce havoc viewed, 

When the Austrians turned to fiy, 
And the brave, in the trampling multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die ! 
And the leader of the war 
At eve unhelmed was seen, 
With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 

But the sons of the land which the freeman tills 

Went back from the battle-toil 
To their cabin homes 'midst the deep green hills 
All burdened with royal spoil. 

There were songs and festal fires 
On the soaring Alps that night, 
When children sprang to greet their sires 
From the wild Morgarten fight. 

Mbs. Hemans. 

Wine-month.. — October, the month when the vintage is gathered in. 

Hasli. — ^A river of Switzerland. 

Schreckliom. — A mountain in the Oberland. 

Rig^lli. — ^A mountain near Lucerne. 

Blazoned. — ^Adorned, decorated with coats-of-arms. 

Defile. — A narrow valley or gorge. 

Serried.— Closely drawn up in lines. 

Strait. — ^A narrow pass. Rarely applied to land as a substantive. 

Compare ** We are in great straits." 
The Forest-sea. — ^The lake of Lucerne, which is also called the 

lake of the Forest Cantons. 
Cuirass. — ^A breast-plate. Fr, cuir, leather. 
Pennon. — A small flag or streamer. 
Unhelmed. — Without his helmet on. 
Uien. — Countenance. 
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* 

LESSON xvn. 

PBINOB AKTHUB. 

At two-and-thirty years of age, in the year 1200, John 
became king of England. His pretty little nephew, 
Arthur, had the best claim to the throne; but John 
seized the treasure, and made fine promises to the nobility, 
and got himself crowned at Westminster within a few 
weeks after his brother Eichard*s death. I doubt whether 
the crown could possibly have been put upon the head of 
a meaner coward, or a more detestable villain, if the 
country had been searched from end to end to find him out. 

The French king, Philip, refused to acknowledge the 
right of John to his new dignity, and declared in favour 
6f Arthur. Ton must not suppose that he had any 
generosity of feeling for the fatherless boy; it merely 
suited his ambitious schemes to oppose the king of 
England. So John and the French king went to war 
about Arthur. 

He was a handsome boy, at that time only twelve years 
old. He was not bom when his father, Greoffery, had his 
brains trampled out at the tournament ; and, besides the 
misfortune of never having known a father's guidance 
and protection, he had the additional misfortune to have 
a foolish mother (Constance by name), lately married to 
her third husband. She took Arthur, upon John's acces- 
sion, to the French king, who pretended to be very much 
his friend, and made him a knight, and promised him his 
daughter in marriage ; but who cared so little about him 
in reality, that, finding it his interest to make peace with 
King John for a time, he did so without the least con- 
sideration for the poor little prince, and heartlessly 
sacrificed all his interests. 
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Tonng Arthnr, for two years afterwards, liyed quietly, 
and in the course of that time his mother died. But the 
French king, then finding it his interest to quarrel with 
King John again, again made Arthur his pretence, and 
invited the orphan boy to court. "You know your rights, 
prince," said the Fr^ich king, " and you would like to be 
a king. Is it not so ? *' " Truly," said Prince Arthur, 
<' I should greatly like to be a king ! " " Then," said 
Philip, " you shall have two hundred gentlemen who are 
knights of mine, and with them you shall go to win back 
the provinces belonging to you, of which your uncle, the 
usurping king of England, has taken possession. I my- 
self, meanwhile, will head a force against him in Nos^ 
mandy.'' 

Prince Arthur went to attack the town of Mirebeau,* 
because his grandmother, Eleanor, was living there, and 
because his knights said, " Prince, if you can take her 
prisoner, you will be able to bring the king your uncle 
to terms ! " But she was not to be easily taken. She was 
old enough by this time — eighty ; but she was as full of 
stratagem as she was full of years and wickedness. Be- 
oeiving intelligence of young Arthur's approach, she shut 
herself up in a high tower, and encouraged her soldiers 
to defend it like men. Prince Arthur with his little 
army besieged the high tower. King John, hearing how 
matters stood, came up to the rescue with his army. 
So here was a strange family party! The boy-prince 
besieging his grandmother, and his uncle besieging 
him! 

This position of affairs did not last long. One summer 
night, King John, by treachery, got his men into the town» 
surprised Prince Arthur's force, took two hundred of his 
knights, and seized the prince himself in his bed. The 

* PronooBce meer^. 
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knights were put in heavy irons, and driven away in open 
carts, drawn by bullocks, to various dungeons, where they 
were most inhumanly treated, and where some of them 
were starved to death. Prince Arthur wai| sent to the 
Oastle of Falaise. 

One day, while he was in prison at that castle, mourn- 
fully thinking it strange that one so yoimg should be in 
so much trouble, and looking out of the small window in 
tiie deep, dark wall, at the summer sky and the birds, the 
door was softly opened, and he saw his uncle, the king, 
standing in the shadow of the archway, looking very grim. 

" Arthur," said the king, with his wicked eyes more on 
the stone floor than on his nephew, ** will you not trust 
to the gentleness, the friendship, and the truthfulness of 
your loving uncle ? " *' I will tell my loving uncle that," 
replied the boy, *^ when he does me right. Let him re- 
store to me my kingdom of England, and then come to 
me and ask the question." The king looked at him and 
went out *< Keep that boy a close prisoner," said he to the 
warden of the castle. Then the king took secret counsel 
. with the worst of his nobles, how the prince was to be 
got rid of. Some said, ** Put out his eyes and keep him 
in prison, as Bobert of Normandy was kept." Others 
said, '< Have him stabbed." Others, *' Have him poisoned.'' 

King John feeling that in any case, whatever was 
done afterwards, it would be a satisfaction to. his mind to 
have those handsome eyes burnt out, that had looked at 
him so proudly, while his own royal eyes were blinking 
at the stone floor, sent certain ruffians to Falaise to blind 
the boy with red-hot irons. But Arthur so pathetically 
entreated them, and shed such piteous tears, and so 
appealed to Hubert de Bourg, the warden of the castle, 
who had a love for him, and was a merciful, tender man, 
that Hubert could npt bear it. To his eternal honour, be 
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prevented the torture from being performed ; and, at his 
own risk, sent the sayages away. 

The chafed and disappointed king bethought himself 
of the stabbing suggestion next; and, with his shuffling 
manner and his cruel face, proposed it to one William de 
Bray. *'I am a gentleman, and not an executioner," 
said William de Bray, and left the presence with disdain. 
But it was not difficult for a king to hire a murderer in 
those days. King John found one for his money, and 
sent him down to the castle of Falaise. "On what 
errand dost thou come?" said Hubert to this fellow. 
** To despatch young Arthur," he returned. " Go back to 
him who sent thee," answered Hubert, '* and say that I 
wiU do it I " 

King John, very well knowing that Hubert would 
never do it, but that he evasively sent this reply to save 
the prince or gain time, despatched messengers to convey 
the young prisoner to the castle of Eouen. Arthur was 
soon forced from the kind Hubert — of whom he had 
never stood in greater need than then — carried away by 
night, and lodged in his new prison; where, through his 
grated window, he could hear the deep waters of the 
river Seine rippling against the stone wall below. 

One dark night, as he lay sleeping, dreaming, perhaps, 
c(f rescue by those imfortunate gentlemen who were ob- 
scurely suffering and dying in his cause, he was aroused, 
and bidden by his jailor to come down the staircase to the 
foot of the tower. He hurriedly dressed himself, and 
obeyed. When they came to the bottom of the winding- 
stairs, and the night air from the river blew upon their 
faces, the jailor trod upon his torch, and put it out. 
Then Arthur, in the darkness, was hurriedly drawn into 
a solitary boat ; and in that boat he found his imcle and 
one other man. 
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He knelt to them, and prayed them not to murder him* 
Deaf to his entreaties, they stahbed him, and sank hiis 
body in the river with heavy stones. When the spring 
morning broke, the tower-door was dosed, the boat was 
gone, the river sparkled on its way, and never more was 
any trace of the poor boy beheld by mortal eyes. 

DiOKSNS. 

Tournament. — ^A mock-fight in which knights engaged. 

Usurp. — ^To seize wrongfullj ; e. g. He usurped the throne of his 

nephew. 
Pathetically. — ^With feeling ; e. g. She sang pathetically. 
Chafed. — ^Vexed, irritated. 

Solitary. — Lonely ; e. g. He was in a solitary desert. 
Disdain. — Contempt ; e. g. He treated me with disdain. 



LESSON ZVIIL 

A WHALE HUNT. 



Next morning, as Byers is on the watch, a whale appears. 
This time there is no difiGicnlty in the way, and as every- 
thing depends npon the steady action of the crew, he gets 
his men quickly and quietly together, and leaves the ship; 
So orderly had been his plans, we did not know what had 
occurred until after he was well away in the pursuit. 

We ran on deck, and saw the whale on the surface of 
the sea, spirting up the expressed air from his lungs 
like jets of water, but in reality it is a fine vapour cloud, 
which easily condenses in this cold air, and looks, at a 
little distance, like water. In the far distance the land 
(some forty miles away) fills in the view, like the frame 
to a picture. The mountains, lit up with the various 
effects of light and shade, seem only fifteen miles away; 
but the vast heights of the distant peaks, seen through 
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the clear air, confuse our power of judging the distance ; 
nor are we alone in onr difficulty. We read somewhere 
of one hardy explorer of the early days, who, after vain 
attempts to gain the land he saw so distinctly, and which 
always seemed to baffle his attempts, at length, in super- 
stitious dread, turned his back upon the scene, fearful of 
being beguiled by some enchanter's trick; and we now 
do not wonder at his simplicity. All this time we watch 
the harpooner steadily gaining on the distant object, the 
wondrous beauty of the scene before us and the sport 
in hand dividing our admiration and combining to fill us 
with such a sense of enjoyment as we have rarely felt. 

The little crowd around us is plunged into the same 
sea of ecstasy. No one breathes a whisper as the eyes 
are strained to observe every motion of the pursuers and 
pursued. The boat seems to glide rather than creep 
upon its prey, who lies all regardless of the impend- 
ing danger, and at the distance we are the suspense 
grows painful. Suddenly, like lightning, something has 
happened, and the shout is raised, '' A fall I a fidl ! " 
Before the echo dies away, the crowd, as if released from 
some enchanter's spell, is now a confused mass of bustling, 
hurrying men, as they rush to assist the crew in the first 
.boat. Men come tumbling up from below, half-clad, 
clutching in their hot haste such clothes as are snatched 
hastily as they run. Here are fellows but half awake, 
dropping into their places in the boats, with oar in hand, 
impatient to give way when the rest are in their places. 
There is no time now to waste, and for the present the 
garments are scattered anywhere. By-and-by a chance 
may come, in which they may get time to dress. In the 
meantime the whale, hard hit by the trusty Byers, has 
plunged headlong into the depths below. 

In some ten or twelve minutes 500 fathoms of line has 
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spun itself out over the boat's bow into the sea, measuring 
the coarse the wounded whale has run in his agonijEed 
fear of the too certain fate awaiting him. The boat, 
dragged through the water, throws up a spray from the 
divided wave, and smokes and fizzes with the friction of 
the line. We overhaul the boat just as the line is all 
paid out We bend on our line. *' Look out ! look out t ! 
Keep away, or I can't fire again ! " shouts Byers, in his 
eager way, as he sees the indications of the whale's 
reappearance. Up he comes, a frightful sight to see — the 
great tail lashing the water into foam, the fountain this 
time a jet of blood. We slue our boat round, and pull 
hard, in the hopes of getting a shot ; but to no purpose. 
We are out of range, and miss our chance. '^ Pinch him 
all you can ! " ^^ Not an inch of line more than you can 
help I " " He is well fiAst and no fear ! " Such are the 
warnings and precautions of the harpooners one to the 
other, as they make their several disx>ositions before the 
fellow dives. Once more the two boats are dragged 
towards the place where the whale had just been. The 
water is made foul by his slimy back, and the air is 
full of the foul odour peculiar to the cetacean. Down 
plunge the bows of the boats as the unseen cause drags 
onwards and downwards in his efforts to free himself 
from his tormentors, but with no avail. Each man is 
now fully alive to the danger of the enterprise he is 
engaged upon. All sit with eager eye upon the line, 
ready, too, in case of a capsize, to jump for dear lifis 
into the icy stream, to take what chance may offer itself 
of bein^ picked up. 

Again the whale is on the surface ; this time he is oat 
of breath, but is getting ready for another mad effort 
to free himself. Our gun is charged with a rocket, a 
steel-tipped bolt, fatal and deadly beyond compare. If it 
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"but strike the object aimed at, then its course is certain ; 
rending and burning its onward course, it soon pene- 
trates to the very centre of its yictim, and there it bursts 
asunder, causing such a wound as will rob this giant 
of the seas of its life. Eddy stands prepared ; his stem 
fEUse tells of his responsibility. The whale is close to us, 
and as the chance offers the deadly missile is driven 
with horrid force into the quivering flesh, and after one 
short dive, one dying struggle on the surface, the huge 
leviathan lies floating dead. 

We cannot tell of the excitement of a chase of this 
kind — by comparison all other sport is tame ; the size, 
the vast strength of the whale, the danger, the scene 
altogether, cannot be told in words; and while all are 
evidently full of the thoughts such a scene will raise in 
the brain even of the dullest amongst us, we are too pre- 
occupied to care to express ourselves, and almost in 
silence we fasten our prize by the tail with a rope rove 
through two holes cut in the broad extremities. This 
rope we trice to the bows of one boat, and we tow it 
towards the schooner ; then, indeed, we give vent to our 
pent-up thoughts in three hearty cheers, whilst the bottle 
is passed round with many a hearty quaff to success to 
the future. 

Then ensued a scene of laborious toil greater than 
that endured in the capture. The flensers, with their 
sharp spades, dug out and stowed away the precious 
blubber with many a song and cheery laugh, turning the 
great mass over with great toil, as though it were mere 
child's play, and a sport most enjoyable. 

'A Voyage to Spitzbergen,* by J, C. Wilh^ BJSf. 

Expressed air. — Air pressed out. 

Bcstasy. — ^That frame of mind in which we are beside ourselves with 
either excessive joj or grief ; e. g. He was in a state of ecstasj. 

O 
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Overliaill*— -To examine ; e. g. They oyerhanled our luggage. 
Cetacean. — An animal of the whale kind. Lot. cete, a whale. 
Missile.— Anj weapon, like a javelin or a harpoon, intended to be 

hurled through the air. 
lieviathan. — ^Any huge sea-monster. 
Trice. — ^To haul up by means of a rope. 
Slensers. — ^The sailors engaged in cutting up a whale and obtaining 

its blubber. 



LESSOir 

THE MURDER OF BECKET. 

The vespers had already began, and the monks were 
singing the service in the choir, when two boys mshed 
up the nave, announcing, more by their terrified gestures 
than by their words, that the soldiers were bursting into 
the palace and monastery. Instantly the service was 
thrown into the utmost confusion; part remained at 
prayer, part fled into the numerous hiding-places the 
vast fabric affords, and part went down the steps of the 
choir into the transept to meet the little band at the 
door. 

*' Come in, come in ! " exclaimed one of them ; '^ come 
in, and let us die together." 

The archbishop continued to stand outside, and said : 
^' Gro and finish the service. So long as you keep in the 
entrance I shall not come in." 

They fell back a few paces, and he stepped within the 
door ; but finding the whole place thronged with people, 
he paused on the threshold, and asked, — 

" What is it that these people fear ? " 

One general answer broke forth, " The armed men ia 
the cloister." 
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As he tnmed and said, ^ I shall go oat to them," he 
heard the clash of arms behind. The knights had just 
forced their way into the cloister, and were now advan- 
oing along its southern side. They were in mail, which 
covered their faces np to their eyes, and carried their 
swords drawn. Three had hatchets. Fitzorse, with the 
axe he had taken from the carpenters, was foremost, 
shouting as he came, '^ Here, here, king's men 1 " 

Immediately behind him followed Eobert Fitzamulph, 
with three other knights, and a motley group, some their 
own followers, some from the town, with weapons, though 
not in armour, brought up the rear. 

At this sight, so unwonted in the peaceful cloisters of 
Canterbury, not probably beheld since the time when 
ihe monastery had been sacked by the Danes, the monks 
within, regardless of all remonstrances, shut the door of 
the cathedral, and proceeded to barricade it with iron 
bars. 

A loud knocking was heard from the terrified crowd 
without, who haying vainly endeavoured to prevent the 
entrance of the knights into the cloister, now rushed 
before them to take refuge in the church. 

Becket, who had stepped some paces into ihe cathedral, 
but was resisting the solicitations of those immediately 
about him to move up into the choir for safety, darted 
back, calling aloud as he went, " Away, you cowards I By 
virtue of your obedience I command you not to shut the 
door — ^the church must not be turned into a castle." 
With his own hands he thrust them away from the door, 
opened it himself, and catching hold of the excluded 
monks, dragged them into the building, exclaiming, 
** Gome in, come in ; faster, faster." 

The knights, who had been checked for a moment by 
the sight of the closed door^ on seeing it unexpectedly 

6 2 
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thrown open, mshed into the church. It was, we xnnst 
remember, abont five o'clock on a winter eyening; the 
shades of night were gathering, and were deepened into 
a still darker gloom within the high and massive walls 
of the vast catiiedral, which was cmlj illnminated here 
and there by the solitary lamps burning before the altars. 
The twilight, lengthening from the shortest day a fort- 
night before, was bnt just suf&cient to reveal the outline 
of objects. 

In the dim twilight they could just discern a group of 
figures mounting the steps of the eastern staircase. One 
of the knights called out to them *'Stay!" Another, 
'< Where is Thomas Becket, traitor to the king ? " 

No answer was returned. None could have been 
expected by any one who remembered the indignant 
silence with which Becket had swept by when the same 
words had been applied by Bandulf of Broc, at North- 
ampton. 

Fitzurse rushed forward, and stumbling against one 
of the monks on the lower step, still not able to distin- 
guish clearly in the darkness, exclaimed, " Where is the 
archbishop ? " 

Instantly the answer came, '' Beginald, here I am ; no 
traitor, but the archbishop and priest of God ; what do 
you wish?" And from the fourth step, which he had 
reached in his ascent, with a slight motion of his head, 
noticed apparently as his peculiar manner in moments 
of excitement, Becket descended to the transept. 

Attired in his white rochet, with a cloak and hood 
thrown over his shoulders, he thus suddenly confronted 
his assailants. Fitzurse sprang back two or three paces, 
and Becket passing by him took up his station between 
the central pillar and the massive wall which still forms 
the south-west comer of what was the then chapel of St. 
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Benedict. Here they gathered round him, with the cry 
^ Absolve the bishops whom you have excommunicated." 

^I cannot do other than I have done," he replied; 
and turning to Fitzurse, he added, " Eeginald, you have 
received many fiEtvours at my hands ; why do you come 
into my church armed ? " 

Fitzurse planted the axe against his breast, and re- 
tnmed for answer, " Yon shall die ; I will tear out your 
heart." 

Another, perhaps in kindness, struck him between the 
shoulders with the flat of his sword, exclaiming, " Fly I 
yon are a dead man." 

*^I am ready to die," replied the primate, "for Ood 
and the Church; but I warn you, I curse you in the 
name of God Almighty, if you do not let my men 
escape." 

The well-known horror which in that age was felt at 
an act of sacrilege, together with the sight of the crowds 
who were rushing in from the town through the nave, 
turned their efforts for the next few moments to carrying 
him out of the church. 

Fitzurse threw down the axe, and tried to drag him 
out by the collar of his long cloak, calling, " Come with 
us; you are our prisoner." 

" I will not fly, you detestable fellow," was Becket's 
reply, roused to his usual vehemence, and wrenching 
the cloak out of Fitzurse's grasp. 

The three knights struggled violently to put him on 
Tracy's shoulders. Becket set his back against the 
pillar, and resisted with all his might, whilst Grim, 
vehemently remonstrating, threw his arms around him 
to aid ^ his efforts. In the scuffle Becket fastened upon 
Tracy, shook him by his coat of mail, and exerting his 
great strength, flung him down on the pavement. 
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It was hopeless to carry on the attempt to remove him. 
And in the final straggle which now began, Fitznrse, as 
before, took the lead. He approached with his drawn 
sword, and waving it over his head, cried, ^'Strike, 
strike ! " bnt merely dashed off his cap. Tracy sprang 
forward and struck a more decided blow* 

The blood from the first blow was trickling down his 
face in a thin streak; he wiped it with his arm, and 
when he saw the stain he said, '^Into Thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit." 

At the third blow he sank on his knees, his arms 
falling, bnt his hands still joined as if in prayer. With 
his face turned towards the altar of St. Benedict, he 
mnrmured in a low voice, " For the name of Jesns, and 
the defence of the Church, I am willing to die." Without 
moving hand or foot, he fell flat on his face as he spoke, 
and with such dignity that his mantle, which extended 
from head to foot, was not disarranged. 

In this posture he received a tremendous blow, aimed 
with such violence that the scalp or crown of the head 
was severed from the skull, and the sword snapped in 
two on the marble pavemeni 

Hugh of Horsea planted his foot on the neck of the 
corpse, thrust his sword into the ghastly wound, and 
scattered the brains over the pavement. ''Let us go, 
let us go," he said in conclusion. ^The traitor is dead; 
he will rise no more." 

Dean Stanlet. 

Vespers, — ^A service held in the evening. Zat. vesper, evening. 
Gestures. — Bodily movements ; e. g. He made gestures to me to be 

silent. 
Fabric. — Bnilding ; e. g. The fabric was slowly erected. 
Transept. — ^A part of a church at right angles to the nave. Lat 

transj beyond or across, and septum, an enclosure. 
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Motley. — ^Varied, mixed ; e. g. He wore a motley garb. 

Unwonted. — ^Unusual. Compare " It was his wont to rise early." 

Solicitations. — ^Entreaties ; e. g. He could not resist their solicita- 
tions. 

JElocliet. — ^A surplice reaching down to the knees, and having straight 
sleeves. It is worn by bishops. 

Sacrileg^e. — ^A profanation of holy things. 

Sxcomniiinicated. — Cut off from the privileges of the Church. 

Primate. — ^The archbishop. The Archbishop of Canterbury is so 
called because he takes precedence of the other bishops in the 
English Church. 



LESSOir 

THE DESTBUOTION OF JERUSALEM. 

A.D. 70. 

It was the 10th of August, the day already darkened 
in the Jewish calendar by the destruction of the former 
temple by the king of Babylon. It was almost passed, 
when Titus ^ withdrew into the Antonia,^ intending the 
next morning to make a general assault. The quiet 
summer evening came on ; the setting sun shone for the 
last time on the snow-white walls and glistening pin- 
nacles of the temple roof. Titus had retired to rest; 
when suddenly a wild and terrible cry was heard, and a 
man came rushing in, announcing that the temple was on 
fire. 

Some of the besieged had sallied out to attack the men 
who were busily employed in extinguishing the fires 
about the cloisters. The Bomans not merely drove them 
back, but, entering the sacred space with them, forced 
their way to the door of the temple. A soldier, without 

' Sou of the Emperor Vespasian. 

' The fortress, so called after Marc Antonj. 
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orders, mounting on the shoulders of one of his comrades, 
threw a blazing brand into a small gilded door on the 
north side of the chambers, in the enter building or porch. 
The flames sprang np at once. 

The Jews uttered one simnltaneons shriek, and grasped 
their swords with a furious determination oi revenging 
and perishing in the ruins of the temple. Titus rushed 
down with the utmost speed ; he shouted, he made signs 
to his soldiers to quench the fire : his voice was drowned 
in the blind confusion. 

The legionaries either could not or would not hear; 
they rushed on, trampling each other down in their 
furious haste, or, stumbling over the crumbling ruins, 
perished with the enemy. Each exhorted the other, and 
each hurled his blazing brand into the inner part of the 
edifice, and then hurried to his work of carnage. The 
imarmed and defenceless people were slain in thousands ; 
they lay heaped like sacrifices around the altar ; the steps 
of the temple ran with streams of blood, which washed 
down the bodies that lay about. 

Titus found it impossible to check the rage of the 
soldiery; he entered with his officers, and surveyed the 
interior of the sacred edifice. The splendour filled them 
with wonder; and as the flames had not yet penetrated 
to the Holy place, he made a last effort to save it, and 
springing forth, again exhorted the soldiers to stay the 
progress of the conflagration. 

The centurion Liberalis endeavoured to enforce obedi- 
ence with his staff of office; but even respect for the 
emperor gave way to the furious animosity against the 
Jews, to the fierce excitement of battle, and to the 
insatiable hope of plunder. The soldiers saw every- 
thing ' around them radiant with gold, which shone 
dazzlingly in the wild light of the flames, and supposed 
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that incalctilable treasiiiefi were laid ap in the sanctuary. 
A soldier, nnperceived, thrust a lighted torch between 
the hinges of the door : the whole building was in flames 
in an instant. The blinding smoke and jQre forced the 
officers to retreat, and the noble edifice was left to its 
fate. 

It was an appalling spectacle to the Boman — what 
was it to the Jew ? The whole summit of the hill which 
oommanded the city blazed like a volcano. One after 
another the buildings fell in with a tremendous crash, 
and were swallowed up in the flery abyss. The roofs 
of cedar were like sheets of flame ; the gilded pinnacles 
shone like spikes of red light; the gate towers sent up 
tall columns of flame and smoke. The neighbouring hills 
were lighted up, and dark groups of people were seen 
watching in horrible anxiety the progress of the destmc- 
tion; the walls and heights of the upper city were 
crowded with faces, some pale with the agony of despair, 
others scowling unavailing vengeance. 

The shouts of the Eoman soldiery, and the bowlings 
of the insurgents who were perishing in the flames, 
mingled with the roaring of the conflagration and the 
thundering sound of Mling timbers. The echoes of the 
mountains replied, or brought back the shrieks of the 
people on the heights; all along the walls resounded 
screams and wailings: men who were expiring with 
famine rallied their remaining strength to utter a cry of 
anguish and desolation. 

The slaughter within was even more dreadful than the 
spectacle from without. Men and women, old and young, 
insurgents and priests, those who fought and those who 
entreated mercy, were hewn down in indiscriminate 
carnage. The number of the slain exceeded that of the 
slayers. The legionaries had to clamber over heaps of 
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dead to carry on the work of extermination. John,^ at 
the head of some of his troops, ent his way through, first 
into the outer oonrt of the temple, afterwards into the 
upper city. Some of the priests upon the roof wrenched 
off the gilded spikes, with their sockets of lead, and used 
them as missiles against the Bomans below. Afterwards 
they fled to a part of the wall about 14 feet wide, and on 
being summoned to surrender two of them plunged head- 
long into the flames. 

No part escaped the fdry of the Bomans. The 
treasuries with all their wealth of money, jewels, and 
costly robes — ^the plunder which the Zealots had laid 
up — ^were totally destroyed. Nothing remained but a 
small part of the outer cloister, in which about 600O 
unarmed and defenceless people, with women and children, 
had taken refuge. These poor wretches, like multitudes 
of others, had been led up to the temple by a false 
prophet, who had proclaimed that God commanded all 
the Jews to go up to the temple, where He would display 
His almighty power to save His people. The soldiers 
set fire to the building ; every soul perished. 

The whole Eoman army entered the sacred precincts, 
and pitched their standards among the smoking ruins; 
they offered sacrifice for the victory, and with loud 
acclamations saluted Titus as emperor. Their joy was 
not a little enhanced by the amount of the plunder they 
had obtained, which was so great that gold fell in Syria 
to half its former valae. The few priests were still on 
the top of the walls to which they had escaped. A boy 
emaciated with hunger came down on a promise that his 
life should be spared. He immediately ran to drink, 
filled his vessel, and hurried away to his comrades with 

1 John of Giscala, one of the leaders of the Zealots, a faction who 
pretended to be very zealous about the observance of the law. 
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8iich speed that the soldiers could not catch him. Five 
days afterwards the priests were starved into surrender : 
they entreated for their lives, bnt Titus answered that 
the hour of mercy was past; and they were led to 
execution. Milman. 

Cloister. — A covered way running round an open court. 

Simultaneous. — At the same time ; e. g. The class gave a simul- 
taneous answer. 

IdOg^ionaries. — Soldiers. A Roman legion contained about 6600 
soldiers. 

Caxnage . — Slaughter. 

Conflagration. — Fire. Lat flagro, to blaze, bum. 

Animosity. — Hatred ; e. g. The Jews and Samaritans regarded each 
other with feelings of mutual animosity. 

Insatiable. — Incapable of being satisfied ; e. g. He had an insatiable 
love for learning. 

Appalling. — Terrifying. 

Insurgents. — Persons who rise up against the government. 

Indiscriminate. — tJndistinguishing ; e. g. In their indiscriminate 
anger they attacked everybody. 

XiZtermination. — Utter destruction. 

Acclamations.— Shouts. Lat damo, to call, shout. 

Emaciated. — Worn, thin. Lat, macies, leanness. 



lEssoir XXI. 

THE BATTLE OF EVESHAM. 

[The battle of Evesham was fought a.d. 1266, between Prince Edward, 
son of Henry III., and the barons under Simon de Montford, Earl 
of Leicester. The war had originated in the misgovernment of 
the king, who, at the time of the battle, was a prisoner in the 
barons' camp.] 

Edwabd, early in the day on the 4th of August, 1265, 
appeared on the heights above Evesham. The young 
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soldier at the head of the royalists, recently escaped £rom 
the custody of the veteran, whom he is now to oppose, 
was the prince, burning to revenge his defeat and cap- 
tivity, and to release his &ther the king. The great 
object of his manoenvres was to prevent a junction of the 
forces under Simon de Montfort and his eldest son. In 
order to effect this it was necessary to keep the old earl 
on the right bank of the Severn, with which view he 
destroyed all the bridges and boats on that river, and 
secured the fords. But the earl himself was not to be 
out-manoeuvred by his clever young adversary — ^he man- 
aged to cross, and encamped at first near Worcester, 
hoping hourly that his son would join him. But Simon 
the younger, though he does not appear to have been 
deficient in patriotism or courage, was no match for a 
genius in war like Edward. He was surprised near 
Eenilworth by night, lost his horses and his treasure, and 
most of his knights, and was compelled to take refuge, 
almost naked, in the castle there, which was the principal 
residence of the De Montfort family. This, though as 
yet he knew it not, was a death-blow to the earl, who, 
still hoping and expecting with impatience to meet his 
son, marched on to Evesham. There he waited, but 
waited in vain. The day before the fatal 4th, no shadow 
of the truth clouding the confidence he felt in his son, he 
had solemn masses performed in the abbey church, and 
expressed himself well assured that his son would join 
him presently, and that Heaven would uphold his cause 
against a perjured prince. The next morning he sent 
his barber Nicholas to the top of the abbey tower to look 
for the succour that was coming over the hills from 
Eenilworth. The barber came down with eager gladness, 
for he saw, a few miles ofi^ the banner of young Simon de 
Montfort in advance of a mighty host. And again the 
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earl sent the barber to the top of the abbey tower, when 
the man hastily descended in fear and horror, for the 
banner of young De Montfort was no more to be seen, 
but, coming nearer and nearer, were seen the standards of 
Prince Edward, and of Mortimer, and of Gloucester. 

The danger attending the junction of such powerful 
personages, the grief and disappointment at the evident 
discomfiture of his son — fifteen of whose standards were 
presently raised in exulting mockery in front of the 
royalist forces on the Evesham heights, and appre- 
hension for that son's fate, must have altogether sorely 
tried the earl, who had the further bitterness of reflecting 
that Gloucester and his powerful father had been with 
him at the head of the bajrons, and had deserted him 
merely out of jealouEfy of his superior popularity. His 
greatest friend and counsellor was now armed to crush 
him. Under all these painful feelings, and seeing not 
only on the heights before him, but also on either side 
and in his rear, the heads of columns gradually blocking 
up every road, he exclaimed at once in despair and 
admiration, *' They have learnt from me the art of war." 
And then, instantly comprehending all that must follow, 
he is said to have exclaimed, according to one writer, 
'*God have our souls all, our days are all done;" and 
according to another writer, '* Our souls Grod have, for our 
bodies be theirs." But, had retreat been allowed him, 
he was not the man to avail himflolf of it. Having mar- 
shalled his men in the best manner, he spent a short 
time in prayer, and took the sacrament, as was his wont, 
before going into battle. Having failed in an attempt to 
force the road to Eenilworth, he marched out of Evesham 
at noon to meet the prince on the summit of the hill, 
having in the midst of his troops the old King Henry, 
his prisoner, encased in armour which concealed his 
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featnres, and mounted on a war-horse. As the battle grew 
more and more desperate, the earl made his last stand in 
a solid circle on the smnmit of the hill, and several times 
repulsed the charges of his foes, whose numbers, as 
compared with his own, were overwhelming. Gradu- 
ally the royalists closed around him, attacking at all 
points. There was but little room, so the slaughter was 
confined to a small space, and it is fearful to picture to 
one's self the slow but sure progress of the work of death 
during that long summer afternoon and evening. Every 
man, valiant as a lion, resolved neither to give nor take 
quarter. In one of the charges the imbecile Henry was 
dismounted and in danger of being slain ; but he cried out, 
" Hold your hand ! I am Harry of Winchester," which 
reaching the ears of the prince he fought his way to his 
rescue, and succeeded in carrying him out of the m^lea 
At length the barons' forces, wearied by the nature of the 
ground, which compelled them to be the assailants, and 
worn out by the determined resistance of the royalists, 
wavered in their attacks. At the going down of the sun, 
which they were never more to see setting in that western 
sky, Leicester himself, with his son Henry, and a hand- 
ful of friends and retainers, were bravely struggling 
against a host of foes, who were animated by the con- 
sciousness that the victory was theirs. And now the 
scene began to close. The earl's horse was killed under 
him, but De Montfort rose unhurt from the fall, and 
fought bravely on foot. Hope, however, there was none. 
It is said, that feeling for the brave youth who fought by 
his side, his son Henry, and for the few bravest and best 
of his friends that were left of all his followers, he stooped 
his great heart to ask the royalists if they gave quarter. 
"We have no quarter for traitors," was the merciless 
answer, on which the doomed veteran again exclaimed. 
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*' God have mercy upon onr souls, onr bodies mnst 
perish 1 " and mshed amid his foes with resolute despair. 
At last he saw his gallant son Henry fall, his noble ad- 
herents were then cut to pieces, and, finally, the veteran 
chief himself dropped, his sword still in his hand. The 
prophecy was verified which had been uttered twelve years 
before by the dying lips of the fiur-seeing Bishop of 
Lincoln, Eobert Grosteste, whose views of the national 
abuses were as strong as De Montfort's. ^' Oh my dear 
son," cried the venerable old man, laying his hands on 
the head of De Montfort's son Henry, <<you and your 
father will die on one day, and by the same kind of 
death, but in the cause of truth and justice." 

The remnant of the defeated army was pursued to 
Offenham, a mile and a half from Evesham, where the 
slaughter was very great, the bridge having been, pro- 
bably, cut away by the prince's troops to prevent their 
retreat. The reservoir now called Battlewell is sup- 
posed to have been so choked with dead bodies, as to have 
remained long useless to the neighbouring peasantry, but 
this seems questionable. The bloody contest lasted from 
two in the afternoon till nine at night. No prisoners 
were taken; of one hundred and eighty barons and 
knights of De Montfort's party, there was not one know- 
ingly left alive; although some ten or twelve of the 
knights, who were afterwards found to breathe when the 
dead were examined, were permitted to live if they could. 
A more savage, inhuman carnage never disgraced England; 
or one that inflicted more widely diflused and permanent 
sentiments of distress and horror. 

From « OU England.* 

Veteran. — An old soldier. Zat vetus, old. 
Manceuvres. — Strategies, military movements. 
Patriotism. — Loye of oountrj. JM, patria, one's fatherland. 
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Pexjury. — ^To break an oath ; e. g. He was guilty of perjary. 

Diflcomfiture. — ^Defeat ; e. g. He met with utter discomfiture. ' 

Imbecile . — Feeble-minded. 

Melee. — A confused fight. 

Verify. — ^To prove true ; e. g. I verified his statement by personal 

examination. 
Camag^e. — Slaughter of human life. Lat. caro, flesh. 
Permanent. — ^Abiding, lasting. L<xi. maneo, to remain. 



LESSON xxn. 

AFKICAN HOSPITALITY. 



As we approached the town, I was fortunate enough to 
overtake the fugitive Eaartans to whose kindness I had 
been so much indebted in my journey through Bambarra. 
They readily agreed to introduce me to the king; and 
we rode together through some marshy ground where, as 
I was anxiously looking around for the river, one of them 
called out, geo affiU (see the water), and looking forwards, 
I saw with infinite pleasure the great object of my 
mission — the long sought for majestic Niger, glittering 
to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames at West- 
minster, and flowing slowly to the eastward, I hastened 
to the brink, and having drunk of the water, lifted up my 
fervent thanks in prayer to the Great Buler of all things, 
for having thus far crowned my endeavours with success. 
The circomstance of the Niger's flowing towards the 
east, and its collateral points, did not, however, excite 
my surprise; for although I had left Europe in great 
hesitation on this subject, and rather believed that it ran 
in the contrary direction, I had made such frequent 
inquiries during my progress concerning this river, and 
received from negroes of different nations such clear and 
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decisive assurance that its general course was towards the 
rising sun^ as scarce left any doubt on my mind; and 
more especially as I knew that Major Houghton had 
collected similar information in the same, manner. 

I waited more than two hours .without having an 
opportunity of crossing the river; during which time, 
the people who had crossed carried information to Man- 
song, the king, that a white man was waiting for a 
passage, and was coming to see him. He immediately 
sent over one of his chief men, who informed me that the 
king could not possibly see me until he knew what had 
brought me into his country ; and that I must not pre- 
sume to cross the river without the king's permission. 
He therefore advised me to lodge at a distant village, tp 
which he pointed, for the night ; and said that in the 
morning he would give me further instructions how to 
conduct myself. This was very discouraging. However, 
as there was no remedy, I set off for the village ; where I 
found, to my great mortification, that no person would 
admit me into his house. I was regarded with astonish- 
ment and fecur, and was obliged to sit all day without 
victuals in the shade of a tree ; and the night threatened 
to be very uncomfortable, for the wind rose, and there 
was great appearance of a heavy rain ; and the wild 
beasts are so very numerous in the neighbourhood that I 
should have been under the necessity of climbing up the 
tree, and resting among the branches. About sunset, 
however, as I was preparing to pass the night in this 
manner, and had turned my horse loose that he might 
graze at liberty, a woman, returning from the labours of 
the field, stopped to observe me, and perceiving I was 
weary and dejected, inquired into iny situation, which I 
briefly explained to her ; whereupon, with looks of great 
compassion, she took up- my saddle and bridle and told 

II 
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me to follow her. Having conducted me into her hnt, 
she lighted up a lamp, spread a mat on the floor, and told 
me I might remain there for the night. Finding that I 
was very hungry, she said she would procure me some- 
thing to eat. She accordingly went out, and returned in 
a short time with a very fine fish ; which haying caused 
to be half broiled upon some embers, she gave me for 
supper. The rites of hospitaHty being thus performed 
towards a stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress 
(pointing to the mat, and telling me I might sleep there 
without apprehension) called to the female part of her 
family, who had stood gazing on me all the while in fixed 
astonishment, to resume their task of spinning cotton, in 
which they continued to employ themselves great part of 
the night. They lightened their labour by songs, one of 
which was composed extempore; for I was myself the 
subject of it. It was sung by one of the young women, 
the rest joining in a sort of chorus. The air was sweet 
and plaintive, and the words, literally translated, were 
these: — "The winds roared and the rains fell. The 
poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat under our 
tree. He has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to 
grind his com." Chorus, — " Let us pity the white man ; 
no mother has he," &c., &c. Trifling as this recital may 
appear to the reader, to a person in my situation the 
circumstance was affecting in the highest degree. I was 
oppressed by such unexpected kindness, and sleep fled 
from my eyes. In the morning I presented my com- 
passionate landlady with two of the four brass buttone 
which remained on my waistcoat ; the only recompense I 
could make her. Mungo Pare. 

Fugitive. — Fleeing ; e. g. I saw a few fugitive soldiei*s trying to 

escape. 
Infinite. — Boundless. Lat, in, not ; finis, end. 
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^^^^l'~^^ t' "^' °^' "^"^^^ "'''*«^- -^'- latus, side. 

aiortiflcation.— Vexation, humiliation. 
Ooinpa88ion.-Pit7. Xai. patior, I suffer. 
Apprehension^Fear; e.g. I had no apprehensions for myself. 
I!xtempore.-Without previous preparation. Zat. ex tempore. 
at the time. ^v*«, 

Plaintive.— Touching, sad. 

Becital..--The narrative of a story ; e. g. Daring the recital of her 
story she often shed tears. 



LESSON XXIII. 

EDMUND STONE. 

The story of this weU-known mathematician gives us an 
example of how a man may rise from a poor condition of 
life to one which is greater and nobler, by that vigorous 
will which overcomes all obstacles. 

About a hundred and seventy years ago the Duke of 
Argyle had a gardener, whose little son ran about the 
grounds of the castle, ignorant of all learning. One of 
the servants of the Duke's household felt pity for the 
neglected child, and began to teach him his letters and 
the elements of reading. 

Little Edmund was delighted with his new employ- 
ment, and was scarcely seen without his book, and by 
constant study he soon learned to read with ease. From 
that time dated his thirst for knowledge, and the deter- 
mination to learn all that came in his way. 

It happened that the Duke just then was having a new 
wing added to his castle, and, Hke all other boys, the 
gardener's son took a deep interest in the progress of 
the building. He observed that the architect used a role 
and compasses when he made his calculations, and asking 

H 2 
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what this meant, he found that there was a science called 
arithmetic. 

Edmund Stone felt that he must learn arithmetic. His 
mind was made up, and managing to borrow an old book 
upon the subject, he pored over it until he thoroughly 
knew its contents. As he talked with the builders, the 
boy next heard the name of geometry ; and obtaining some 
volume which treated of that science, he mastered it as 
he had mastered the arithmetic. He saw in the books he 
read that the best information was to be gained from Latin 
works, so he next bought himself a Latin grammar and 
dictionary, and laboured hard until he understood that 
language. All this time Edmund was not neglecting his 
ordinary work ; he was learning his trade as a gardener 
from his eighth to his eighteenth year, and his father ^ew 
little of the study which employed his son's leisure time. 

When the lad was just eighteen years old, the Duke of 
Argyle found in his garden a Latin edition of a celebrated 
work of Sir Isaac Newton's. He thought it must be one 
of the volumes from his own library and ordered it to be 
replaced, but the young gardener was by, and he stepped 
forward to secure his treasure. 

" The book belongs to me, your Grace," he said 
modestly. 

't To you ? A book upon geometry I A Latin book I " 
replied the Duke with much surprise. " Do you under- 
stand it ? " 

" A little," replied Stone. 

The Duke questioned the young gardener, and found 
with surprise the extent of his knowledge, and how he 
had gained it. The Duke then made a change in Stone's 
daily occupation, and procured him assistance in the 
search after knowledge which he had commenced alone 
and secretly. Painting, architecture, and other sciences 
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were added to his acquirements, and, better than all his 
learning, Stone preserved an unblemished character to his 
life's end. He died in the year 1768, leaving behind 
him several valuable works on mathematics. 

* Chatterbox ' for 1877. 

Obstacle. — ^Hindrance; e.g. He did not mind the obstacles which 

lay in his path. 
Geometry. — The science of magnitude, as arithmetic is the science 

of number. Geometry originally meant the art of measuring the 

earth. 
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THE SOLDIEB'S DBEAM. 



OuB bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground, overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring faggot that guarded the slain, , 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Hethought, £rom the battle-field's dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track ; 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 

To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 
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Then pledged we the wine-cnp, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part ; 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay, stay with us, — ^rest, thou art weary and worn ! 

And fEiin was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 
But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Truce. — ^A temporary cessation of hostilities. "Oar bngles sang 
truce," means Our bugles gave the signal to leave off fighting. 

Sentinel. — A soldier who keeps guard. 

Pallet.— A little bed. 

The wolf-scaring faggot.— The faggot of wood set on fire to 
scare away the wolves. 

Traversed.— -Crossed ; e. g. He traversed the desert. 

Pain.— Wishful, eager. 

War-broken. — ^Broken down with the labours and sufferings of a 
long war. 



LESSON 

THE STBBNGTH OF THE LION. 

The strength of the lion is enormous; in Algeria — 
according to G6rard — ^the Arabs say it is equal to that of 
forty men. Hans, my faithful attendant, told me he had 
known an instance where the beast had broken the back 
of a large ox whilst it was yet alive. This feat the lion 
accomplished when planted, so to say, on the poor animal's 
hind quarters ; — ^for striking his claws deep into the neck 
of the victim, he, by a violent effort, brought its fore and 
hind quarters into such close proximity that the spine, as 
a natural consequence, was at once separated. 
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BiuiB told me, moreover, that on a certain occasion a 
lion seized one of his largest oxen hj the muzzle, and 
dragged it away bodily to a distance, when he killed and 
devonred it at his leisure. 

Thunberg's testimony is to the like effect. " The 
lion," he says, ^'is possessed of snch immense strength 
that he will not only attack an ox of the largest size, but 
will very nimbly throw it over his. shoulders, and leap 
over a fence four feet high with it, although at the same 
time the ox's legs hang dangling on the ground." 

And Sparman tells us, " that he saw a lion in the Cape 
Colony take a heifer in his mouth, and though the legs 
trailed on the ground, he carried it off as a cat would 
a rat, and leaped a broad dike without the least difficulty." 

But what IdCcmtgomery Martin relates as to the enor- 
mous strength of the lion is still more extraordinary. 
After stating ^that a young lion has been known to 
carry a good-sized horse a mile from the spot where he 
killed it," he goes on to say: ''An instance occurred 
in the Sneemoburg, where one of these beasts carried off 
a two-year-old heifer; his 'spoor' was followed by the 
hunters for fiye hours on horseback, and throughout the 
whole distance the carcase was ascertained to have 
touched the ground only once or twice I " 

Notwithstanding the above proofis of the great strength 
and power of the South African lion. Englishmen who 
have hunted in India, where, as said, this animal also 
abounds in certain districts, are inclined to think that in 
these respects he is inferior to the royal tiger, who has 
been known to smash a bullock's head by a single blow of 
his paw! That the strength of the lion should be in- 
ferior to that of the tiger can, however, hardly be the 
case, since their relative size is, I take it, much the same, 
and the structure of the skeleton (however different the 
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ontward form of the animal may be) is so nearly alike 
as to make it difficult, if not impossible, to distinguish 
the one from the other. The notion in question is not 
unlikely to arise from the tiger being in the habit of 
striking his victim ; whilst the action of the lion, when 
dispatching his prey, is more cat-like — scratching, as it 
were. 

Speaking of the. lion*s strength and prowess, it may 
be proper here to remark that English naturalists, aft^ 
telling us that in the Cape Colony the lion is hunted 
with dogs, go on to say : " The hounds surround him ; 
and, rushing upon him all at once, soon tear him to 
pieces." It is not, of course, for me to gainsay such high 
authorities ; but I strongly suspect that the reader, after 
perusing these pages, will agree with me in thinking that 
even if a score of dogs were simultaneously to attack the 
king of beasts, not only would a few of them bite the dust, 
but he himself would come out of the conflict all but, or 
altogether, unscathed. 

The usual pace of a lion is a walk; and though 
apparently rather slow, yet, from the great length of his 
body, he is able to get over a good deal of ground in 
a short time. Indeed, he has been known, in the course 
of the night, to cross a plain which at that particular 
point was, as the crow flies, forty-flve miles in width. 

Occasionally he trots, when his speed is not incon- 
siderable. 

His gallop — or, rather, succession of bounds — ^is, for 
a short distance, very &st : nearly or quite equal to that 
of a horse. Indeed, unless the steed has somewhat the 
start when the beast charges, it will be puzzled to escape. 
Many instances are on record of horsemen who have 
incautiously approached too near to the lion, prior to 
firing, who have been pulled down by him before they 
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could get out of harm's way. Happily, however, the 
beast soon tires of the exertion of galloping, and unless 
Lis first rush succeeds, he, for the most part, soon halts 
and beats a retreat. 

* The Lion and the Elephant,' by 0, J. Andersaon, 

Proximity. — Neighbonrhood ; e. g. He lived in close proximity to 
me. 

Spoor. — ^The track left by an animal in the soil. 

Structure. — Build. Lat. struo, I build. 

Prowess. — Bravery ; e. g. Richard I. was famous for his prowess. 

Simultaneously. — Together; e. g. They all answered simultane- 
ously. 

Unscathed. — Uninjured ; e. g. He escaped unscathed. 



LESSON XXTI. 

AUDUBON. 



John James Audubon, the celebrated American orni** 
thologist and naturalist, was born in the year 1776, on 
a plantation in Louisiana. Audubon's &ther was the 
first to inspire him with that love of natural objects 
with which his pursuits were to be afterwards so closely 
associated. When Audubon had reached the age of 
fifteen his father sent him to France — whence his &mily 
originally emigrated — to complete his education, and 
he there received instruction in drawing from the cele- 
brated painter, David, to whom he owed his earliest 
lessons in tracing objects of natural history. After 
staying in Paris two years, Audubon returned to his 
native land, where he married a Miss Blakewell, the 
daughter of an English gentleman who had purchased the 
adjoining property. 
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A farm haTing been given to him hy his father, Andnbon 
tried farming as a pursuit, but it was not a success with 
him. In the preface to his great work, ' The Birds of 
America,' he says : — 

" My life was a series of vicissitudes. I tried various 
branches of commerce, but they all proved unprofitable; 
doubtless because my whole mind was ever filled with my 
passion for rambling, and admiring those objects of nature 
from which alone I received the purest gratification." 

It was whilst residing at Louisville that Audubon was 
visited by Alexander Wilson, the Paisley weaver, who 
became as much renowned as an ornithologist as Audubon. 
At this time Wilson was engaged in compiling an orni- 
thological work, drawing, etching, and colouring all the 
plates himself; and when Audubon offered to subscribe 
for the work, a friend who was with him told him that 
he could make much better drawings of his own, and 
80 Audubon was restrained from becoming a subscribar. 
^^^ilBon told haaoL ihai he had Bevrar the most distant idea 
that any other individual than himself had been engaged 
in forming such a collection. 

Having decided to leave Louisville, Audubon went to 
reside at Hendersonville, where he went into parjknership 
with his brother-in-law, but the venture was a failure. 
He was then led to join others in a steam-mill, but this 
was also unsuccessful. He therefore left Hendersonville 
with his sick wife, his gun, his dog, and his drawings, and 
returned to Louisville, where Audubon, being possessed of 
considerable skill as a portrait-draughtsman, soon found 
plenty of employment, and his fame was spread so far 
that he tells of a settler who came from a considerable 
distance in a waggon to fetch him in the middle of the 
night, in order that he might have the portrait of his 
mother taken while she was on the eve of death. 
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An irresistible attraction now drew Audubon to lisit 
the primeval forests of America in search of natural 
objects ; and he made long and perilous journeys without 
a human companion, and was for years absent from his 
family. During his absence his wife occupied herself in 
teaching, in order that her husband should be free to 
follow his pursuits. He says, — 

*^ I had finally determined to break through all bonds, 
and follow my ornithological pursuits. My best friends 
solemnly regarded me as a madman, and my wife and 
family alone gave me encouragement. My wife alone 
declared that my genius should prevail, and that my 
final «iooes8 as an ornithologist should be triumphant." 

It was duxiag these excursions, which were continued 
with but short intennJsof repose during fifteen years, 
that Audubon executed upon the spot, and after nature, 
the series of coloured designs which were, in after years, 
to compose his magnificent collection of American birds. 
The following anecdote, which was related by Audubon, 
may be taken as an instance of his perseverance imder 
adversity : — 

^' An accident, which happened to two hundred of my 
original drawings, nearly put a stop to my researches in 
ornithology. I shall relate it merely to show how far 
enthusiasm, for by no other name can I call my perse- 
verance, may enable the preserver of nature to surmount 
the most disheartening dif&culties. I left the village of 
Henderson, in Kentucky, situated on the banks of the 
Ohio, where I resided for several years, to proceed to 
Philadelphia on business. I looked to my drawings 
before my departure, placed them carefully in a wooden 
box, and gave them in charge of a relative, with injunc- 
tionfi to see that no injury should happen to them. My 
absence was of several months; and when I returned, 
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after having enjoyed tlie pleasures of home for a few days, 
I inquired after my box, and what I was pleased to call 
my treasure. The box was produced and opened; but, 
reader, feel for me! a pair of Norway rats had taken 
possession of the whole, and reared a young family 
among the gnawed bits of paper, which, but a month 
previous, represented nearly a thousand inhabitants of 
air 1 The burning heat which instantly rushed through 
my brain was too great to be endured without affecting 
my whole nervous system. I slept for several nights 
and the days passed like days of oblivion, until the 
animal powers being recalled into action through the 
strength of my constitution, 1 took up my gun, my note- 
book, and my pencils, and went forth to the woods as 
gaily as if nothing had happened. I felt pleased that I 
might now make better drawings than before, and ere a 
period not exceeding three years had elapsed my portfolio 
was again filled." 

Audubon's collection of birds having multiplied oB his 
hands, he decided to publish the result of his researches 
in the form of a scientific work ; and, strongly urged by 
his friends to do so, with this object he paid a visit to 
Philadelphia, where he made the acquaintance of Prince 
Canino, son of Lucien Bonaparte, who received him most 
kindly, and manifesting great interest in his under- 
taking, introduced him to the Natural History Society 
and the leading men of the town, who encouraged him to 
publish his designs. Audubon next went to New York, 
where he says he met but little encouragement, and that 
** he looked to Europe as his only hope." 

Accordingly, in the year 1826, Audubon came to 
England with four hundred drawings, which he exhibited 
at the Eoyal Institution at Liverpool, and realized a 
sum of one hundred pounds. Lord Stanley was a visitor, 
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and spent five hoars in examining the collection, and told 
Andubon " that his collection was unique, and deserved 
the patronage of the Grown." Andubon then paid a visit 
to Manchester, and also to Edinburgh, where He pub- 
lished the prospectus of his great work, and where he was 
well received. Proceeding to London, he was introduced 
to Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was extremely kind to him, 
and brought him several customers for his painting, and 
advised him, instead of giving a picture he had intended 
to present to George IV., to sell it for three hundred 
gaineas, saying '* that it was too good to give away I " 
Audubon exhibited the picture, and refused three hundred 
guineas for it, and after keeping it for several years sold it 
to a friend for one hundred guineas, and invested the 
amount in spoons and forks for his wife. 

* The Birds of America ' was published in numbers, 
the fmst volume being' completed in 1829. Sir David 
Brewster, Sir Humphry Davy, Sir Walter Scott, Lord 
Jeffirey, Captain Basil Hall, and other eminent men, were 
warm supporters of the undertaking, which even exceeded 
all expectations. 

Audubon next visited Paris, where Cuvier and Hum- 
boldt received him with distinction. He afterwards re- 
turned to Amerijsa, and established himself in peaceful 
retirement on the banks of the Hudson. He was induced 
once again to revisit England with his fuiuily ; but as he 
found that subscribers did not pay up as regularly as he 
expected, and money being required to push forward the 
engraving of * The Birds of America,' he again resorted 
to his pencil and brush, and painted birds and quadru- 
peds, for which he found a ready sale at good prices. 
At this period (1830) Audubon began to prepare his 
'Ornithological Biography of the Birds of America,' a 
work containing nearly three thousand pages. 
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In speaking of his labours at this period, Andubon 
says, ** Writing now became the order of the day. I sat 
at it as soon as I awoke in the morning, and continued 
the whole long day, and so fall was my mind of birds, 
and their habits, that in my sleep I continually dreamed 
of birds." 

In 1831 Audubon went back to America, and again 
returned to his congenial occupation of exploring the 
woods in search of new specimens in ornithology, and 
following the birds in their migrations, he crossed the 
mainland, and made his way to Labrador. 

After three years of travel and research, in 1834 
Audubon again visited England, and published his second 
volume. The third appeared the year afl;er, and the 
fourth in 1838, the whole containing 435 plates and 
1065 specimens of the size of life. On his return to 
his home in America he undertook, in conjunction with 
Dr. Bachman, another great work, ' The Quadrupeds of 
America,' the first volume of which appeared in 1848. 
Audubon was assisted in his labour by his two sons, but 
most of the birds were painted by himself in the forest, 
while theii^ plumage was bright and fresh ; yet he was 
never satisfied with the brilliancy of his colouring, since 
it did not represent life itself. Audubon continued his 
labours without intermission; and when he returned 
from his last expedition to the Western Prairies he had 
nearly reached his seventieth year. His faculties were 
now failing, and he accepted this as a warning that he 
must now depart for 

" The undiscovered country. 
From whose bourn no traveller returns." 

1 he evening of his life was spent in tranquil happi- 
oss in the bosom of his friends ; and on the morning of 
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January 27tli, 1851, when his soul was about to take its 

flight to the spirit-land, he took the hands of his wife 

and children between his own and passed peacefully 

away. 

' Chatterbox* for 1S76. 

Omitholog^st. — A person who studies the science of birds. From 

Gr. omis, a bird. 
Vicissitude. — Change. Lat vicis, a turn ; e. g. Amid all the 

vicissitudes of life he kept his faith fixed in God. 
Xbithusiasm. — Intense earnestness; e.g. His enthusiasm knew no 

bounds. 
Unique. — Having no equal, alone of its kind. Lat, unus, one; 

e. g. The specimen which we possess is unique. 
Cong^enial. — Suitable to a person's temper and disposition; e. g. 

The work was not congenial to him. 
Intermission. — Interval of rest ; e. g. It is a great mistake to 

study for many hours without intermission. 
Bourn. — Boundary, border. 



LESSON XZVII. 

THE LUCK OF EDENHALL. 

Of Edenhall the youthful lord 
Bids sound the festal trumpet's call ; 

He rises at the banquet board, 

And cries 'mid the drunken revellers all, 
" Now bring me the Luck of Edenhall ! " 

The butler hears the words with pain ; 
The house's oldest seneschal 

Takes slow from its silken cloth again 
The drinking glass of crystal tall : 
They call it the Luck of Edenhall. 
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Then said the lord, " This glass to praise, 
Fill with red wine from Portugal I " 

The greybeard with trembling hand obeys ; 
A purple light shines over all. 
It beams from the Luck of Edenhall. 

Then speaks the lord, and waves it light, 
'' This glass of flashing crystal tall 

Grave to my sires the Fountain-Sprite ; 
She wrote in it, If this glass doth fall, 
Farewell tJien^ Lack of EdenhaU / 

** 'Twas right a goblet the Fate should be 
Of the joyous race of Edenhall I 

Deep draughts drink we right willingly ; 
And willingly ring with merry call, 
Eling I klang I to the Luck of Edenhall I " 

First rings it deep, and full, and mild. 
Like to the song of a nightingale ; 

Then like the roar of a torrent wild ; 

Then mutters at last, like the thunder's fall, 
The glorious Luck of Edenhall I 

'* For its keeper takes a race of might, 
The fragile goblet of crystal tall ; 

It has lasted longeje than is right ; 

Kling I klang ! — with a harder blow than all 
Will I try the Luck of EdenhaU I " 

As the goblet ringing flies apart. 
Suddenly cracks the vaulted hall ; 

And through the rift the wild flames start : 
The guests in dust are scattered all. 
With the breaking Luck of Edenhall. 
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In stonns the foe, with fire and sword : 

He in the night had scaled the wall ; 
Slain by the sword lies the youthful lord, 

But holds in his hand the crystal tall, 

The shattered Luck of EdenhalL 

On the morrow the butler gropes alone, 

The greybeard in the desert hall, 
He seeks his lord's burnt skeleton, 

He seeks in the dismal ruin's fall 

The shards of the Luck of EdenhalL 

" The stone wall," saith he, « doth fall aside ; 
Down must the stately columns fall ; 

Glass is this earth's luck and pride ; 
Li atoms shall fall this earthly ball 
One day, like the Luck of EdenhalL" 

Translated from Uhland hy Professor LongfeUow. 

Seneschal. — A steward. 

Fragile. — Easily broken ; e. g. The flower is very fragile. 
Vaulted. — ^Arched, covered with an arch or vault. 
Shards. — Broken pieces. Compare " potsherd." 



LEssoH xxvni 

THE FOOD OF THE LION. 

Onob in a time, moreover, the lion kills and eats his 
brother lion. On only a single occasion, however, has 
an instance of the kind come to my knowledge. This 
was when I was on my way to the lake Ngami. On a 
certain night we had badly wounded a Hon, which re- 
treated growling into the bush, and shortly afterwards 
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a whole troop of Hons mshed on their disabled brother, 
and tore him to pieces. 

And once in a time the lion makes a meal of his mate, 
an instance of which came nnder my personal notice. It 
occurred thus : — 

Early one morning a herdsman of onrs came running 
np to ns in great fright, and announced '^ that a lion was 
devouring a lioness." We thought at first that the man 
must be mistaken; but on proceeding to the spot found 
his story to be perfectly true, and that only the skull, the 
large bones, and the skin of the animal were left. On 
examining the ground more closely, the fresh remains 
of a young springbok were discovered. We, therefore, 
conjectured that the lion and lioness being very hungry, 
and the antelope not proving a sufficient meal for both, 
they had quarrelled, and that he, after killing his wife, 
had coolly eaten her also. And certainly, a most sub- 
stantial breakfast it must have been. 

The lion is very destructive to the cattle and sheep 
of the colonists and natives, especially when several 
of them are in company, and many instances have come 
to my knowledge where a troop of these beasts have 
dashed into the fold and destroyed a number of oxen 
equal to their own. One night, indeed, when on my way 
from Damaraland to the Cape, and close to my bivouac, 
five lions broke into a kraal belonging to a famous 
hunter, afterwards in my employ, and slaughtered no 
fewer than five cows. 

But great as are the ravages of the lion amongst the 
domestic animals of Southern Africa, they are trifling in 
comparison with those the inhabitants of Algeria have to 
complain of, which are something terrible. 

The lion, as is known, becomes occasionally a regular 
'* man-eater," and when such is the case proves a dreadful 
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scourge to the coimtiy. Happily, however, not one lion, 
perhaps, in fifty can properly come under the above 
denomination. 

Yarions reasons are assigned for lions becoming *' man- 
eaters." Some imagine they first owe the taste for 
human flesh (which subsequently they are said to prefer 
to that of all other) to certain tribes in the interior 
never burying their dead, but unceremoniously leaving 
the corpses of their friends exposed in the forest, or 
on the plain, as the case may be, a prey to wild beasts or 
the vulture ; and I can readily imagine that a lion thus 
" blooded," so to say, would have little hesitation, when 
opportunity presented itself, of springing upon and 
carrying off the traveller or native that came in his 
way. 

But the practice of getting rid of the dead in the way 
spoken of does not exist in all parts of the interior, 
where, nevertheless, "man-eaters" are to be found. I 
am, therefore, inclined to believe that the habit of certain 
lions making a meal of a man, when they can get hold 
of him, arises rather from incapacity on their part to 
secure their ordinary prey than from anything else ; and 
I have the greater reason to think this is the case, since 
young lions are seldom found to indulge in human food. 
When the beast becomes crippled, whether from wounds 
or old age, and is no longer able to grapple with the wild 
animals of his native haunts, it is only reasonable to 
suppose he will seize the first and most favourable oppor- 
tunity of satisfying his hunger, and this the exposed 
situation of the native villages too often affords. 

In certain parts of Southern Africa that have been 
devastated and partially depopulated by bloody intes- 
tine wars, lions have become so numerous and daring, 
and, from feeding on the bodies of the slain, have ac- 

I 2 
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qnired sach a taste for hamaii flesh, that the remaining 
inhabitants, to escape their clutches, have been necessi- 
tated to erect their hnts in most extraordinary situations. 

' The Lion and the Elephant,^ hy C. J. Arideraaon. 

Spring^bok. — ^A kind of antelope foiind in Sonth Africa. 
Bivouac. — ^A place in the open air where travellers rest for the 

night. 
Kraal. — ^A Sonth African native village. 
Intestine. — ^Internal; e.g. The country was rained hj intestine 

strife. 



LESSON 

GEBMAN BOBINSON GBUSOES. 

[The captain of the ship ' Challenger/ which was sent out in 1872 for 
the purpose of making observations on the ocean in various parts 
of the world, found, on touching at the island of Tristan d'Acunha, 
that two Germans were living on an island, called Inaccessible 
Island, some fifteen miles away. He thereupon went in search of 
them, and, finding that they were desirous of leaving their solitary 
home, he gave them a passage to the Cape. The following is an 
abridged account of their story.] 

The idea of settling for a period on the Tristan d'Acunha 
group originated with one of the brothers, who had pre- 
viously made an enforced stay on Tristan d'Acunha, con- 
sequent on the burning of his ship, from which — some 
800 miles to the north-west of the island — ^the crew put 
off in boats and reached Tristan d'Acunha in safety. 
There they were treated kindly by the settlers, and heard 
that 1700 seals had been captured in the season of 1869, 
at one of the neighbouring islands. Telling this to a 
brother of his when he got home again, the two thought 
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that it would be yery nice to go out for a couple of years, 
kill any number of seals, and return with their skins to 
T^atherland, where they would sell them and make a lot 
of money. Well, away they start in a ship, whose captain 
howeyer, before they arriye, giyes them a less fayourable^ 
account than they like of the people on Tristan d'Acunha, 
among whom they purposed to abide for a time; so 
they decide to land on the neighbouring and uninha- 
bited island called " Inaccessible,'' where wild goats and 
pigs were known to liye. There they were landed in 
Noyember 1871. Their stores consisted of a few pounds 
of sugar, coffee, flour, tea, &c. ; a whale-boat ; a rifle and 
gun with a little powder ; a few bullets and some lead ; 
cooking utensils, potato and other yegetable seeds, bed- 
gear, glazed windows, spars for roofing a house, &c. 
Also a dog and two pups. The west side of the island, 
on which they landed, consists of a beach some three 
miles in length, a bank of earth at one place, coyered 
with tussock grass, lying between it and the foot of the 
cliff, which at the north end it was with great labour 
possible to scale ; elsewhere it was perpendicular. 

The younger brother at once started off shooting, 
climbing up the cliff by the aid of the tussock grass. He 
got nothing, and was too tired to return that night. The 
next day they built a hut, and shot a pig on the top of 
the iisland. Four days afterwards a party of sixteen men 
landed from Tristan d'Acunha on a seal hunt. They 
stayed nine days, treated the brothers kindly, adyised 
them to shift their quarters to the north beach, showed 
them the path down the almost perpendicular cliff, helped 
them to build their hut, and brought their traps round in 
the boats; They then left, haying killed only one seal, 
and promising to return at Ohristmas and bring oyer a 
cow, heifer, and young bullr The brothers then set to 
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work building a hut, clearing patches of ground, and 
planting potatoes, &c. At the back of their hut it was 
possible to scale the cliff by the aid of the tussock grass ; 
at the top a long valley was entered, through which the 
tfwater of the cascade ran. Only one kind of tree grew on the 
island reaching in sheltered and favoured spots a height 
of some twelve feet, and in exposed positions creeping 
on the ground. During December the weather was fine ; 
they captured nineteen seals, which animals were landing 
in different spots and in considerable numbers ; they also 
saw three sea-elephants. The sealing season terminated 
in the middle of January 1872 ; the whale-boat had been 
so damaged in knocking about seal-hunting and fishing 
as to be almost useless; there were no signs of the 
Tristan d'Acunha people ; their provisions were running 
short, and being so much occupied with building, plant- 
ing, and seal-hunting, they had not gone after the pigs 
and goats. In the beginning of April the tussock grass 
which grew on the face of the cliff, and by aid of which 
only was it possible to get to the top of the clifi^ acci- 
dentally caught fire and was destroyed. The means of 
reaching game being thus cut off, and winter approaching, 
it became imperative to begin laying in provisions. The 
whale-boat was, therefore, cut in two, the worst portion 
discarded, and a piece of wood nailed across the end of 
the best half, which made a boat capable of floating in 
fine weather. In this they visited their first landing- 
place, whence they got to the plateau above and shot two 
goats, which were salted down; they also shot a pig, 
whose fieit they took with them, but had to leave the 
carcase behind, as being too heavy for their boat. When 
they arrived on the island they counted twenty-three 
goats. Of these, three had now been shot by the Tristan 
people, and six by themselves* 
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The number of wild pigs was great, the boars standing 
as high as a good-sized sheep. Their food, besides roots 
and grass, was furnished in endless quantity by the sea- 
birds and their eggs. The flesh of the goats was 
excellent, of the boars rank and uneatable, and of the 
BOWS wholesome but flshy. In the middle of May an 
English ship came in sight, whose attention the brothers 
attracted by a flre, but the surf prevented conununication, 
much to their disappointment, though they would not 
have left the island if they could have obtained some 
provisions. The winter set in in the month of June, and 
was never very severe ; a great deal of rain, heavy gales, 
but no frost on the sea-level. During one of the gales 
their boat was washed off the beach and broken up. In 
May a small crop of potatoes was dug, and during the 
following months a few other vegetables were flt for food. 
As they were unable to reach the plateau after the loss of 
their boat, the store of provisions was soon so reduced 
that it was necessary to diminish the daily allowance to 
a quantity just sufficient to keep them alive, and by the 
middle of August both men were but little better than 
skeletons. In the summer a few fish had been caught 
from a rock, which it was possible to reach by wading at 
low tide. In winter the surf prevented this, and there 
were only three occasions on which they were able to 
fish. The only birds within reach were the "night- 
birds," a few thrushes and finches, and of these the 
thrushes only were eatable. The male penguins began 
to arrive at the end of July ; in the middle of August the 
females came on shore, and a fortnight later laid their 
eggs in the nests already prepared for them by their 
mates. The day previous to the penguins beginning to 
lay, the two men were without any supply of provisions 
whatever, and had that day eaten their last potato. In 
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the first week of September a French ship hove-to off 
the island, and her captain landed. In this ship they 
sent their nineteen seal-skins to Hamburg, and in ex- 
change for penguins' eggs obtained sixty pounds of 
biscuit. Although the ship was bound for the East 
Indies, the brothers would not have hesitated to go in 
her had she come a fortnight sooner, but a fortnight's diet 
on penguins' eggs had so feur restored their strength that 
they determined to remain another sealing season. During 
September and October they lived on penguins' eggs. 

On the 22nd of October a sealing schooner appeared 
and landed a party from Tristan d'Acunha, bringing, 
howeyer, no cow or other promised supplies. The 
captain of the schooner gave the Germans some salt pork 
and biscuit, and made an arrangement to give them for a 
certain number of seal-skins a passage to the Oape on his 
return in a few weeks' time. During the next twenty 
days the brothers caught six seals, but the schooner neyer 
returned. On the 10th of November the salt pork and 
biscuit were all eaten, and it became necessary to seek 
some source of subsistence So on a fine day they swam 
round a point on the left of their hut in search of food, 
taking their blankets, rifle, and a spare suit of clothes 
inside a barrel which they towed. Stopping that night 
at the foot of the cliff, the brothers, the next day, with 
great difficulty climbed the cli£^ and went again to their 
first landing place, shooting a pig on the way. They 
lived till the 10th of December on the flesh of seven 
goats which they shot. An American whaling schooner, 
which had sent her boats in to fish, gave tibem a few 
pounds of flour and molasses in exchange for their six 
seal-skins. Expecting the return of the sealing schooner, 
the brothers determined not to quit the island in this 
vessel. They returned to the north beach on the 10th of 
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December, and a few days afterwards were startled by 
firing and shouting. This proceeded from a party from 
Tristan d'Acunha, which had landed on the west beach 
the day after the Germans had left it ; and who, returning 
from a seal hunt wherein they had got forty-two seals 
and one sea-elephant, were now shooting down the goats, 
bagging eight of the remaining twelve. They assured 
the Grermans that the sealing schooner would call at 
Tristan the following month, and from there would pro- 
ceed to Inaccessible Island, and so again the brotliers 
decided to remain. The sealing schooner never arrived, 
though she was seen at Tristan d'Acunha in January 
1873. 

On the 22nd the eldest brother again swam round 
the point, mounted the cliff, and shot four pigs. From 
these, two buckets full of fat were made, and the hams 
were thrown over the cliff (about 900 feet) to the other 
brother on the beach below. On the 31st the brothers 
rejoined on the beach. The following day a boat from 
Tristan landed on the west side, and shot the remaining 
four goats. The reason for this is difficult to explain, 
there being an abundance of sheep, pigs, and cattle at 
Tristan. The brothers considered it an endeavour to 
drive them from their quarters, especially as after a 
detention from bad weather the party left without holding 
any communication with the Germans, — indeed, they 
seemed to avoid discovery. From this time until we 
rescued them on the 16th of October following the men 
were left alone to repent at their leisure of coming to 
Inaccessible Island. 

During February the Germans remained at their hut, 
potatoes and vegetables mixed with pigs' fat forming their 
food. Next month the potatoes and fat were exhausted, 
so both swam round the point and climbed on to the 
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platcan. They shot seyeral pigs, and caught young 
petrels in their holes. After remaining a fortnight on 
the west heach, they decided to separate for the winter, 
the eldest brother living on the top of the island to kiU 
pigs, while the youngest would live at their hut on the 
north beach, look after the garden, melt down the pigs' 
fifct thrown down to him by his brother, and take care of 
three young pigs which they had run down ; these pigs, 
secured to a cask, were towed round the point, and, though 
nearly drowned, arrived safely. The eldest brother 
remained on the top of the island till the end of Apnl, 
when he rejoined his brother, and both lived on young 
petrels and potatoes. He had caught another young pig, 
but it was drowned while being towed round the point, 
the man himself reaching the beach in an exhausted state, 
much bruised and cut. Potatoes and petrels Ruling by 
the first week of June, the eldest brother again left to 
live on the top of the island, where he remained till the 
middle of August, shooting pigs and throwing the fat 
down as before. Pigs' flesh was now their only food. 
The two brothers could see each other in fine weather, 
and, unless prevented by a high surf or wind, could hold 
a sort of conversation* On one occasion a large iron ship 
filled with people was observed to pass within a mile of 
the island during the first lull after a heavy gale with 
thick weather. When seen the crew were actively em- 
|>loyed in making sail to clear the island. As soon as 
the penguins began to lay, the two men were busily em- 
ployed in collecting the eggs, on which they were living 
when the 'Challenger' found them. The dogs which 
they had brought with them broke loose and ran riot 
among the penguins, bidcoming quite wild and savage, and 
so were all shot. The pigs were sold to the crew^ and 
not much cared about« 
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We arrived at tbe Cape of Good Hope (anchoring at 
Simon's Bay) on the 28th October. The eldest brother 
got a good situation as clerk in a business house at Cape 
Town, and the youngest brother went home. 

^Log Letters from the Challenger^ by Lord G. GamjphelL 

Tussock g^ass. — Grass growing in tufts. 

Imperative. — Absolutely necessary. Properly, commanding. Lai. 

ixnperOy to command. 
Plateau. — ^An elevated plain or table-land. 
Interloper. — A person who attempts to carry on a business where 

he has no right. 



LESSON XXX. 

EDWARD THE FIBST'S GRIEF FOB QUEEN ELEANOR. 

The English powers were in array, 

The borders of the kingdom won, 
When settling o'er the conqueror's way 

The shadow of dark death came on. 
It did not thin his bannered host, — 
It took the one he loved the most. 

A moment's space he turned aside 

From his fixed spirit's steady aim ; 
And slowly followed her who died, 

Till to grey Westminster they came ; 
And wheresoe'er they set her down 
He fondly reared a cross of stone. 

They rested nigh Northampton's bowers, 
They rested nigh old Waltham's shade, 

And when they drew to London's towers 
One more sad halting-place they made ; — 

Who knows not where King Charles's horse 

Hath looked so long o'er Charing Cross ? 
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They laid her in ihe minBter shade 

Who should attend his march no more ; 
And when the bnrial rites were paid. 

The hour of saddening honours o'er. 
King Edward from the shrine set forth 
And joined his army in the north. 

Chronicled in a stirring page, 

Bnler of spirits stem and mde, — 
Blest by a other's shielded age ! 

Branded by death of Wallace good ; 
Bnt little time could grief and he 
In outward show keep company. 

Yet went no lone thoughts wandering back i 

Away from shrine and monument, I 

To early memory's distant track, 

When in that shadowing eastern tent, 

The gentle girl of haughty Spain 

Could make the Assassin's dagger vain ? 

No dream of that Sicilian shore, ^ 

Crossing the blue sea citron-isled. 
Where he had stood with Eleanor 

To watch beside their dying child ; 
Or from Caernarvon's towered heights 
Shown their young lord to Cambria's knights ? 

The peasant passes by the way 

And looks up to yon graven crest ; 
The pedlar^woman worn and grey 

Sits down upon its step to rest ; 
But never thinks 'twas reared up for 
The love of good Queen Eleanor. 
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For earthly loves do all pass by, 

And little trace of sorrow leave ; 
The country lad goes whistling nigh 

Where heavy hearts once stopped to grieve. 
And who but for the bedesman's lore, 
Now knows the name of Eleanor ? 

Yet it is written, — sure and deep, — 

In one Book undiscemed of men ; 
And guarded well, its leaves shall keep 

Their trust, until the hour when 

The wakening trumpet's solemn breath 

Shall steal upon the ear of death. 

Akontmous. 

Waltham. — ^Waltham Cross in Hertfordshire. 

Minster. — Cathedral. Properly- the church of a monastery. Com- 
pare Westminster, " The minster clock." 

Shrine. — A sacred edifice. 

Chronicled. — Commemorated in the chronicles or history of his 
country. The special reference is to the chronicle of Froissart, in 
which Edward's deeds are celebrated. 

The gentle girl. — Queen Eleanor. 

Citron-isled. — Studded with Islands green as the citron. 

Cambria. — Wales. 

Bedesman. — ^A man whose duty it was to pray for another person. 
The reference is to the monkish chroniclers, to whom we are so 
deeply indebted for our knowledge of olden times. 

Lore . — Learning. 

Undiscerned. — Unperceived. 



LESSON XXXI. 
LOST IN THE SNOW. 



TuBSDAT, the 23rd of January, 1872, will long be re* 
membered by the people of Northern Colorado. Snow 
covered the ground, yet the weather was pleasant, and 
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the moantainB stood out grandly in the sunlight. On 
the afternoon of this day, Jeremiah Fisk left the Higley 
coal mine with a load of coal for his home in Greeley. 
The distance is fourteen miles. A little after four o'clock 
he heard a noise like the roaring of a great waterspout. 
Instinctively he turned towards the mountains; they 
were calm and heautiful as in the morning, but north- 
ward, where the black hills rise from the plains, he saw 
a vast wall of cloud approaching with the speed of a 
whirlwind. The roaring increased. The frozen tidal 
wave touched the foot of the hills, and chased the sun- 
beams from the mountains like an avalanche. The horses 
rushed forward in terror, and a second later they were 
in darkness, the storm sweeping over them with resist-^ 
less fury. Snow, finer than the finest flour, filled the 
air, so that it was impossible to see a hundred feet in any 
direction. Fisk wrapped a buffalo robe around his neck 
and shoulders, and urged the trembling horses on ; but 
they could not keep the road, and in a short time the 
plain was as trackless as the sea. After the horses had 
left the beaten way they could scarcely walk, and it was 
not long before they refused to move. The darkness 
increased. No time must be lost. The traces were 
unhitched, and, mounting the strongest horse, Fisk at- 
tempted to urge him forward, but he would not go. 
Then he led them forward, but finding it required all 
his strength to keep the buffalo robe from blowing away, 
he left the team and pushed on before the wind, for the 
wind was his only compass. 

The storm increased in violence every moment, and it 
soon become dark and intensely cold. In many places 
the s&ow was deep, and more than twenty times the 
strong man was hurled into the drifts, so terrible was the 
storm. By eight o'clock the mercury stood at 10 degrees 
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below zero. The snow blew from all points of the com- 
pass, and penetrated every stitch of his clothing that was 
not protected by the buffiilo robe. He knew that several 
hioiises were near ; but how could he find a single one of 
them, when »on that very night the engineers on the rail- 
road were unable to find the water-tank at Pierce Station 
in the darkness. The man knew that death was on his 
trail. His strength was failing rapidly, and the cold 
increasing with the fury of the storm. All his garments 
were frozen stiff, and his eyelashes coated with ice. It 
seems that he crossed the river a few hundred feet below 
Boyd's Eanche, but he has only a faint recollection of 
stumbling down a bank, and of dreaming that he might 
possibly be near a house. He felt that his time had 
almost come. To go on was madness, yet he could not 
stop, except to brush away the frozen tears, for a wife 
with her babes is waiting and praying, not three miles 
away from his sinking Heart. He managed to walk an 
hour longer, when a dizziness came on, and his brain 
reeled like the storm. Then he began digging a hole in 
the deepest drift he could find. It was like digging his 
own grave, for he knew not how soon he might sink with 
exhaustion. After working a long time the ground was 
reached, and then, drawing the robe over his head, he 
waited for the snow to bury him. The wind did its work 
well, and in an hour 18 inches of snow covered his roof 
of fur. Never did a man long to sleep more than 
he, but he knew that if he closed his eyes, it would be 
for ever. He fought with his senses, like Bunyan's 
pilgrim, and he kept awake. Burning pains shot through 
his swollen limbs, and his legs cramped, as if on the 
' rack, and finally something like nettles prickled in his 
boots. Then he know that his feet were freezing. Was 
he to die after all the hours of agony ? No ; he would 
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keep his muscles moying, and he did so, long after hib 
toes were frozen stiff. Hour after hour this man from 
the Green Mountains fonght with death, while snowy 
billows were rolling above his head. At daylight he 
crawled ont. Houses were near. Then he staggered and 
fell ; got np again, and dragged his frozen limbs towards 
the limits of the town. After walking an hour, he reached 
Gooper's Banche— the summer residence of our town- 
derk — ^and pushed in the back door. Another hour was 
consumed in making a fire. Some matches, a piece of 
candle, and an old broad axe were found. Then he melted 
snow in a pail, and thawed his frozen feet. He also 
found dry clothing and a pair of cayaby boots. Although 
completely exhausted, he started for Greeley, a distance 
of two miles. The mercury was 18 degrees below zero, 
and it took him an hour to walk a single mile. Often he 
thought he would feill to the ground. The houses seemed 
to spin round as he passed them ; and familiar streets, in 
which he saw children playing the day before, were but 
the landmarks of a dream. At last he reached his 
father's gate, and staggered to the door. Then there 
was a rush and a scream, and the next instant a black 
and skin-stripped face was lying on a woman's breast. 

* Oreeley (Colorado) Tnbune* 

Zero. — The point of a thermometer from which the graduating begins. 
In Reaumur's thermometer this point is fixed by the temperature 
at which water freezes. The zero of Fahrenheit's thermometer, 
which is the one commonly used in England, is S2P below freezing 
point. 

Exhaustion. — ^Utter loss of strength and spirits. Lot. haurio^ to 
exhaust. 
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LESSON XXXTT. 

ADVENTUBES WITH LIONS. 

On one occasion, I most confess to haying felt rather 
nncomfortable. I had posted myself in a dense mimosa 
brake, commanding the approach to a certain river at 
a point much frequented by wild animals and flanked 
by an immense pitfall. The darkness was deepened by 
surrounding thick foliage and high river banks. Indeed, 
so black was the night that I could not discern even the 
muzzle of my gun. The gloominess of my solitude was 
increased by the occasional ^^Qua-qual" of the night 
heron, which made the succeeding hush more dreary, 
during which even the fiEtlling of the leaves and the 
rustling of insects among dry grass were hailed as a 
relief to the oppressive silence. To a man in a savage 
wilderness, and without a companion, silence, especially 
when combined with utter privation of light, is in- 
expressibly solemn. It strikes the - mind not merely 
as a negation, but as a threatening presence. It seems 
ominous. I shall never forget the loneliness and sense 
of desolation I felt on this occasion. It was past mid- 
night, and still no game appeared. 

Suddenly, I fancied I heard the purr and breathing of 
an animal close behind me ; but, as no other indications 
of any living thing ensued, I attributed the sounds to a 
heated imagination. All at once, however, the dismal 
stillness was disturbed by the quick steps of a troop 
of pallahs, descending the stony slope leading direct to 
my ambush. Stooping as low as possible, in order to 
catch their outline, I awaited their arrival with my gun 
on full cock. Nearer and nearer they came, till at last I 
fancied the lead^ was on the verge of the pitfall ; but, 

E 
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just at that moment, there was a low, stifled growl, a 
rush, and then a faint cry as of some dying animal. All 
was again silent. Though the impenetrable darkness 
prevented me from seeing anything, I conld no longer 
donbt that I was in the immediate vicinity of a lion. 
I freely acknowledge that I felt awed, well knowing that 
were he to attack me I should be completely at his mercy. 
My situation was critical in the extreme. Straining 
eyes and ears to discover the beast's whereabout, I held 
my breath in fearful suspense, whilst every nerve was 
strung to the highest pitch. Presently I heard, to my 
astonishment, the report of a gun within fifty paces of 
my hiding-place ; then a second and a third shot. Tliis 
made matters worse; for I now became apprehensive 
that the men, not aware of my presence, might direct 
their fire towards me. I therefore sprang to my feet, 
and vociferated— « Who's there?" "Sir! the lion — 
the lion ! " replied Eyebrecht, the interpreter, for it was 
no other. The next instant he stood trembling before 
me. He had, it appears, been sent by the chief Amral to 
call me back, but had encountered the beast in his path, 
and fired in order to frighten him away. 

Early next morning a number of Hottentots came to 
examine the ground, when, as I had expected, we found 
the foot-prints of a lion at the very back of my '* screen," 
and scarcely distant the length of the gun-barrel from 
where my own person had been, where he had evidently 
been crouching previously to leaping on the pallah 
(whose cry I had heard in the night) ; but which, though 
wounded, had effected its escape. How far the beast 
intended mischief is hard to say, but in any case my 
situation had not been an enviable one. 

At a subsequent period 1 was placed in an even 
more trying position. Journeying in a very lonely part 
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of the country, and accompanied only by a single natiye, 
I arrived one day at a fountain situated in a defile, 
amongst some craggy rocks. The water issued from 
different places amongst these clifife, forming little pool^ 
here and there; and though the place was difficult of 
access, elephants and other large game were in the 
habit of flocking to the water nightly. As the stony 
nature of the ground afforded excellent ''ambuscades/' 
and being much in want of provision, I determined to 
watch the pools in question for a night or twa 

The first night was a failure; but in the second, I 
succeeded in killing a white rhinoceros. After this, 
though I watched long and well, nothing appeared, and 
at last sleep overtook me. How long I slumbered I 
know not ; but all of a sudden I thought, or dreamt, that 
I was in danger. From much night-watching my hearing 
and sight had gradually acquired such an acuteness 
that, even in sleep, I was able to retain a certain con- 
sciousness of what was passing around me; and it is 
probable that I was indebted to this remarkable faculty 
for the preservation of my life on the present occasion. 
At first, I could not divest myself of fear; and for 
a while my senses were too confused to enable me to form 
any accurate notion of the imagined danger. Gradually, 
however, consciousness returned, and I could distinctly 
hear the breathing of an animal close to my face, accom- 
panied by a purr like that of a cat. Only one animal 
I knew existed in these parts capable of producing the 
sound ; and I at once came to the conclusion that a lion 
was actually smelling at my person. 

If a man had ever cause for dread, I think I certainly 
had on this occasion. I became seriously alarmed. My 
first impulse was to get hold of my gun, which was lying 
i^y cocked immediately before me, and the next to 

E 2 
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raise myself partially from my recumbent position. In 
doing so, I made as little noise as possible ; bnt slight 
thongh it might be, it was snfficient to attract the notice 
of the beast, who nttered a groff kind of growl, too well 
known to be misimderstood. Following with my eyes 
the direction of the sound, I endeavoured to discover the 
lion, but conld only make ont a large dark mass looming 
through the night-mist. Scarcely knowing what I was 
about, I instinctively levelled my gun at the beast. 
My finger was on the trigger ; for a moment I hesitated ; 
but, by a sudden impulse, pulled it, and the next instant, 
the surrounding rocks rang with the report, followed by 
roarings from the beast, as if in the agonies of death. 
Well knowing what a wounded lion is capable of, and 
how utterly helpless I was, I regretted my rashness. 
The wounded beast, who at times seemed to be within 
a few paces of the " screen," and at others at some little 
distance, was rolling on, and tearing up, the ground, 
in convulsive agonies. How long this struggle between 
life and death lasted is hard to say, but to me it appeared 
an age. Gradually, however, and to my great relief, 
his roars and moans subsided, and after awhile ceased 
altogether. 

Dawn at length appeared ; but it was not until after 
some time, and then with much caution, that I ventured 
to ascertain the fate of the lion, whom, to my great satis- 
faction, I found dead within fifty yards of my place 
of concealment. The beast was of an average size ; but, 
unfortunately, the hysBuas and jackals had played sad 
havoc with his skin. 

' The Lion and the Elephant^^ hy G, J, Andersson. 

Flanked. — Bordered. 

Privation. — ^The want of something ; e. g. He suffered various pri- 
vations. 
Ominous.— Threatening ; e. g. The sky looked ominous. 
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Aznbusll. — A place of hiding where one person waits to surprise 
another. 

Critical. — ^Highly dangerous ; e. g. He is in a very critical state. 

Apprehensive. — Fearful ; e. g. The doctor was apprehensive of fever. 

Vociferate. — ^To shout ; e. g. He vociferated with all his might. 

Acutenesa — Sharpness ; e. g. The acuteness of a cat's smell is mar- 
vellous. 

Secnmbexit. — Lying back. He sat in a recumbent position. 

Instinctively. — In obedience to instinct, without stopping to reason. 



LESSON xxxin. 

SIB ISAAC NEWTON. 



In an old manor-house situated in a little valley upon the 
western side of the river Witham, in Lincolnshire, the 
family of Newton had dwelt for many generations ; and 
here, upon the 25th December, 1642, tiie little weakly 
infant was born who was destined to grow up so great 
and learned a man. As a young child he was sent to a 
day-school, but at twelve years of age he attended a 
gnunmar-school in the town of Grantham, boarding at 
the house of an apothecary who lived near. 

Sir Isaac reports himself as a very careless and inat- 
tentive boy at his studies, until an accident happened which 
roused him to apply himself with all his might, so that 
he should rise above the lad who had caused it, and from 
that time he persevered so steadily that he became the 
head scholar. He did not join in the play of the other 
boys — ^perhaps the pain he had to suffer from the kick he 
had received hindered his sports, or it may be that his 
taste did not incline him to amusement ; however, he got 
little hammers, and saws, and other tools, and constructed 
a water-clock, a windmill, and a carriage, which was put 
in motion by the person who sat in it. 

A windmill was being erected near Grantham, in which 
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young Newton took the greatest interest, and from ob- 
serving its mechanism he made a working model of it, 
which he placed on the top of the honse where he lodged; 
and it was set in motion by the wind, to the great admi- 
ration of the passers-by. 

But a fresh idea struck the ingenious mind of Isaac — 
why should he not drive it by animal power ? Accord- 
ingly he shut up a wretehed little mouse within it, which 
he called the miller, and which, by acting on a kind of 
tread-wheel, set the mill in motion. Some say the mouse 
was kept going by pulling a string fastened to its tail, 
but others declare that a grain of com was put above the 
wheel, and the little aninuJ kept making vain attempts to 
reach it, and thus accomplished the boy's purpose. 

It was Isaac Newton who brought the fashion into his 
school of flying paper kites ; he also made paper lanterns 
to light him to school on winter mornings, and attached 
these to his kite-tails at night to make the country folk 
believe they were comets. The boy was very fond of 
drawing, and he ornamented his room with these per- 
formances ; he was also clever at writing verses. 

When Newton was fifteen years old his mother thought 
he had received sufficient school education, and she had 
him at home to manage the farm at Woolsthorpe, and he 
had to go to market on Saturdays to sell grain and other 
things. As soon as Isaac had transacted this business, 
he used, we are told, to go off to his former lodging in 
Grantham town, to pore over the books which Mr. Stokes 
possessed. But the lad made a bad farmer ; he would let 
the sheep stray and the cattle devour the com while he 
was taken up with plans for constructing a water-wheel 
or some other model, and at last his mother resolved to 
leave him to his studies, and accordingly he was sent 
back to Grantham, to prepare for Oambridge. 
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It was in Jane, 1660, in Ids eighteenth year, that 
Newton was received into Trinity College; five years 
after he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1668 
he was Master of Arts, and appointed in the same year 
to the Senior Fellowship, and then he hegan to enter 
upon his career of discovery which has made his name 
so fSeunons — the invention 'of the telescope, his optical 
researches, and the first knowledge of gravitation of 
which we have heard so much. 

Since those days many men have made new and wonder- 
ful researches in scientific things, hut none have dimmed 
the lustre which heams around the name of Newton; 
and yet his modesty and humility have hardly ever 
heen surpassed. ^'I do not know what I may appear 
to the world," he said, a little while before his death, " in 
myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and then 
finding a smoother pebble or prettier shell than ordinary, 
while the great ocean of truth lay all undiscovered before 
me." When Sir Isaac was a great man, living in London 
in a style necessary to his position, he was always simple 
in his own personal tastes and habits, and his generosity 
to others was boundless. 

He died on the 20th of March, 1727, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age, and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey, where a handsome monument was raised to his 
memory. ^ Chatterbox^ 

Apothecary. — ^A person who sells drugs and makes np medicines. 
Ifltechanism. — Contrivance. Gr, mechanao, I contrive. 
Lustre. — ^Brightness ; e. g. He tarnished the lustre of his name. 
OpticaL — Belonging to the vision ; e. g. The telescope is an optical 

instnunent. 
OravitatiOJL — ^The law by which one body is drawn to another. 
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LESSON XXZI7. 

CAPTUBING THE WILD HOBSE. 

We left the bnfhlo camp about eight o'clock, and had a 
toilsome and harassing march of two hours, oyer ridges 
of hills, coyered with a ragged forest of scrub-oaks, and 
broken by deep gullies. 

About ten o'clock in the morning we came to where 
this line of rugged hills swept down into a yalley, through 
which flowed the north fork of Bed Biyer. A beautiful 
meadow, about half a mile wide, enamelled with yellow 
autumnal flowers, stretched for two or three miles along 
the foot of the hills, bordered on the opposite side by the 
riyer, whose banks were fringed with cotton-wood trees, 
the bright foliage of which refreshed and delighted the 
eye after being wearied by the contemplation of mono- 
tonous wastes of brown forest. 

The meadow was flnely diyersified by groyes and 
dumps of trees, so happily disposed that they seemed as 
if set out by the hand of art. As we cast our eyes oyer 
this fresh and delightful yalley, we beheld a troop of 
wild horses quietly grazing on a green lawn about a mile 
distant to our right, while to our left, at nearly the same 
distance, were seyeral buffiJoes — some feeding, others 
reposing and ruminating among the high, rich herbage, 
under the shade of a clump of cotton-wood trees. The 
whole had the appearance of a broad, beautiful tract of 
pasture-land on the highly-ornamented estate of some 
gentleman farmer, with his cattle grazing about the 
lawns and meadows. 

A council of war was now held, and it was determined 
to profit by the present fayourable opportunity, and try 
our hand at the grand hunting manoeuyre which is 
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<»lled '' ringing the wild horse." This requires a large 
party of horsemen, well mounted. They extend them- 
selves in each direction at a certain distance apart, and 
gradually form a ring of two or three miles in circum- 
ference, so as to snrroimd the game. This must be done 
with eictreme care, for the wild horse is the most readily 
alarmed inhabitant of the prairie, and can scent a hunter 
at a great distance if to windward. 

The ring being formed, two or three ride towards the 
horses, which start off in an opposite direction. When- 
ever they approach the bounds of the ring, however, a 
huntsman presents himself and turns them from their 
course. In this way they are checked and driven back 
at every point, and kept galloping round and round this 
magic circle until, being completely tired down, it is 
easy for hunters to ride up beside them and throw the 
lariat over their heads. The prime horses, of the most 
speed, courage, and bottom, however, are apt to break 
through and escape, so that, in general, it is the second* 
rate horses that are taken. 

Preparations were now made for a hunt of this kind. 
The pack horses were now taken into the woods and 
firmly tied to trees, lest in a rush of wild horses they 
should break away. Twenty-five men were then sent 
nnder the command of a lieutenant to steal along the 
edge of the valley, within the strip of wood that skirted 
the hills. They were to station themselves about fifty 
yards apart, within the edge of the woods, and not 
advance or show themselves until the horses dashed in 
that direction. Twenty-five men were sent across the 
valley, to steal in like manner along the river bank that 
bordered the opposite side, and to station themselves 
among the trees. * 

A third party of about the same number was to form a 
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line stretching across the lower part of the yalley, so as 
to connect the two wings. Beatte and onr other half- 
breed, Antoine, together with the ever officious Tonish, 
were to make a circnit through the woods, so as to get to 
the upper part of the valley, in the rear of the horses, 
and drive them forward into the kind of sack that we 
had formed, while the two wings should join behind them 
and make a complete circle. 

The flanking parties were quietly extending themselves 
out of sight on each side of the valley, and the residue 
were stretching themselves like the links of a chain 
across it, when the wild horses gave signs that they 
scented an enemy — snuffing the air, snorting, and looking 
about. At length they pranced off slowly towards the 
river, and disappeared behind a green bank. 

Here, had the regulations of the chase been observed, 
they would have been quietly checked and turned back 
by the advance of a hunter from the trees. Unluckily, 
however, we had our wild-fire jack-o'lantem little French- 
man to deal with. Instead of keeping quietly up the 
right side of the valley, to get above the horses, the 
moment he saw them move towards the river he broke 
out of the covert of woods and dashed furiously across 
the plain in pursuit of them. This put an end to all 
system. The half-breeds and half a score of rangers 
joined in the chase. 

Away they all went over the green bank. In a moment 
or two the wild horses reappeared, and came thundering 
down the valley, with Frenchman, half-breeds, and 
rangers galloping and bellowing behind them. It was in 
vain that the line drawn across the valley attempted to 
check and turn back the fugitives ; they were too hotly 
pressed by their pursuers; in their panic they dashed 
through the line and clattered down the plain. 
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The whole troop joined in the headlong chase, some of 
the rangers without hats or caps, their hair flying about 
their ears, and others with handkerchiefs tied around 
their heads. The bnfifaloes, which had been calmly ru- 
minating among the herbage, heaved up their huge forms, 
gazed for a moment at the tempest that came scouring 
down the meadow, then turned and took to heavy, rolling 
flight. They were soon overtaken ; the promiscuous 
throng were pressed together by the contracting sides of 
the valley, and away they went, pell-mell, hurry-skurry, 
wild buffiJo, wild horse, wild huntsman, with clang and 
clatter, and whoop and hallo, that made the forests 
ring. 

At length the buffaloes turned into a green brake on 
the river bank, while the horses dashed up a narrow 
defile of the hills, with their pursuers close to their 
heels. Beatte passed several of them, having fixed his 
eye upon a fine Pawnee horse that had his ears slit and 
saddle-marks upon his back. He pressed him gallantly, 
but lost him in the woods. 

Among the wild horses was a fine black mare, which, 
in scrambling iip the defile, tripped and fell. A young 
ranger sprang from his horse and seized her by the mane 
and muzzle. Another ranger dismounted and came to 
his assistance. The mare struggled fiercely, kicking, 
and biting, and striking with her fore-feet, but a noose 
was slipped over her head, and her struggles were in 
vain. 

It was some time, however, before she gave over 
tearing and plunging, and lashing out with her feet on 
every side. The two rangers then led her along the 
valley by two strong lariats, which enabled them to keep 
at a sufficient distance on each side, to be out of the 
reach of her hoofs, and whenever she struck out in one 
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direction Bhe was jerked in the other. In this way her 

spirit was gradually subdned. 

Washington Ibvino. 

Harass. — To weary, tire out ; e. g. We were harassed by the enem7. 

Ghllly. — ^A narrow gorge. 

Xinamel. — ^To decorate as with enamel. 

XEonotonous. — ^Unvarying ; e. g. He spoke in a monotonous voice ; 

the country is very monotonous. 
DiversiJ9.ed. — ^Yaried, the opposite to monotonous. 
Suxninate. — To chew the cud ; e. g. The cow ruminates. 
I<ariat. — ^A long cord or thong of leather, terminating in a noose. 

Used for catching wild horses. 
OfiQ.cious. — Over-ready to do services. 
Hesidue. — ^Remainder ; e. g. The residue escaped in boats. 
Promiscuous. — Mixed confusedly. 
Defile. — ^A narrow valley. 



LESSON XXX7. 

THE STORY OF WILLIAM WALLAOE. 

Part I. 

William Wallace was none of the high nobles of Scot- 
land, but the son of a private gentleman, called Wallaoe 
of Ellerslie, in Benfrewshire, near Paisley. He was very 
tall and handsome, and one of the strongest and bravest 
men that ever lived. He had a very fbie countenance, 
with a quantity of fair hair, and was particularly dex- 
terous in the use of all weapons which were then employed 
in battle. Wallace, like all Scotsmen of high spirit, had 
looked with great indignation upon the usurpation of the 
crown by Edward, and upon the insolences which the 
English soldiers committed on his countrymen. It is 
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said, that wlien he was very young, he went a fishing for 
sport in the river of Irvine, near Ayr. He had caught a 
good many trout, which were carried by a boy, who 
attended him with a fishing-basket, as is usual with 
anglers. Two or three English soldiers, who belonged 
to the garrison of Ayr, came up to Wallace, and insisted, 
with their usual insolence, on taking the fish from the 
boy. Wallace was contented to allow them a part of the 
troTit, but he refused to part with the whole basketful. 
The soldiers insisted, and from words came to blows. 
Wallace had no better weapon than the butt-end of his 
fishing-rod ; but he struck the foremost of the English- 
men so hard imder the ear with it, that he killed him on 
the spot ; and getting possession of the slain man's sword, 
he fought with so much fury that he put the others to 
flight, and brought home his fish safe and sound. The 
English governor of Ayr sought for him, to punish him 
with death for this action; but Wallace lay concealed 
among the hills and great woods till the matter was for- 
gotten, and then appeared in another part of the country. 
He is said to have had other adventures of the same kind, 
in which he gallantly defended himself, sometimes when 
alone, sometimes with very few companions, against 
superior numbers of the English, until at last his name 
became generally known as a terror to them. 

But the action which occasioned his finally rising in 
arms, is believed to have happened in the town of Lanark. 
Wallace was at this time married to a lady of that place, 
and residing there with his wife. It chanced, as he walked 
in the market-place, dressed in a green garment, with a 
rich dagger by his side, that an Englishman came up and 
insulted him on account of his finery, saying, a Scotsman 
had no business to wear so gay a dress, or carry so hand- 
some a weapon. It soon came to a quarrel, as on many 
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former occasions ; and Wallace, having killed the English- 
man, fled to his own house, which was speedily assaulted 
by all the English soldiers. While they were endeavour- 
ing to force their way in at the front of the house, Wallace 
escaped by a back-door, and got in safety to a rugged and 
rocky glen, near Lanark, called the Cartland-orags, all 
covered with bushes and trees, and fall of high precipices, 
where he knew he should be safe from the pursuit of the 
English soldiers. In the meantime the governor of Lanark, 
whose name was Hazelrigg, burned Wallace's house, and 
put his wife and servants to death ; and by committing 
this cruelty increased to the highest pitch, as you may 
well believe, the hatred which the champion had always 
borne against the English usurper. Hazelrigg also pro- 
claimed Wallace an outlaw, and offered a reward to any 
one who should bring him to an English garrison, alive 
or dead. 

On the other hand, Wallace soon collected a body of 
men, outlawed like himself, or willing to become so, 
rather than any longer endure the oppression of the Eng- 
lish. One of his earliest expeditions was directed against 
Hazelrigg, whom he killed, and thus avenged the death of 
his wife. He fought skirmishes with the soldiers who 
were sent against him, and often defeated them ; and in 
time became so well known and so formidable, that multi- 
tudes began to resort to his standard, imtil at length he 
was at the head of a considerable army, with which he 
proposed to restore his country to independence. 

About this time is said to have taken place a memorable 
event, which the Scottish people called the Barns of Ayr, 
It is alleged that the English governor of Ayr had in- 
vited the greater part of the Scottish nobility and gentry 
in the western parts to meet him at some large buildings 
called the bams of Ayr, for the purpose of friendly con- 
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ference upon the affitirs of the nation. But the English 
earl entertained the treacherous purpose of putting the 
Scottish gentlemen to death. The English soldiers had 
halters with running nooses ready prepared, and hung 
npon the beams which supported the roof; and as the 
Scottish gentlemen were admitted by two and two at a time, 
the nooses were thrown over their heads, and they were 
pulled up- by the neck, and thus hanged or strangled to 
death. Amongst those who were slain in this base and 
treacherous manner, was, it is said, Sir Beginald Crawford, 
sheriff of the county of Ayr, and uncle to William 
Wallace. 

When Wallace heard of what had befallen, he was 
dreadfully enraged, and collecting his men in a wood near 
the town of Ayr, he resolved to be revenged on the 
authors of this great crime. The English in the mean- 
while made much feasting, and when they had eaten and 
drunk plentifully, they lay down to sleep in the same 
large bams in which they had murdered the Scottish 
gentlemen. But Wallace, learning that they kept no 
guard or watch, not suspecting there were any enemies so 
near them, directed a woman, who knew the place, to 
mark with chalk the doors of the lodgings where the 
Englishmen lay. Then he sent a party of men, who, 
with strong ropes, made all the doors so fast on the out- 
side, that those within could not open them. On the out- 
side the Scots had prepared heaps of straw, to which they 
set fire, and the bams of Ayr, being themselves made of 
wood, were soon burning in a bright flame. Then the 
EngjLish were awakened, and endeavoured to get out to 
save their lives. But the doors, as I told you, were 
secured on the outside, and bound fast with ropes ; and, 
besides, the blazing houses were surroimded by the Scots, 
who forced those who got out to run back into the fire, or 
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else pnt them to death on the spot ; and thns great num- 
bers perished miserably. Many of the English were 
lodged in a convent, but they had no better fortune than 
the others ; for the prior of the convent cansed all the 
friars to arm themselves, and attacking the English 
guests, they put most of them to the sword. This was 
called the " Friar of Ayr's Blessing." We cannot tell if 
this story of the Bams of Ayr be exactly true ; but it is 
probable there is some foundation for it, as it is universally 
believed in that country. 

Thus Wallace's party grew daily stronger and stronger, 
and many of the Scottish nobles joined with him. Among 
these were Sir William Douglas, the Lord of Douglas- 
dale, and the head of a great family often mentioned in 
Scottish history. There was also Sir John the Grahame, 
who became Wallace's bosom friend and greatest confidant. 
Many of these great noblemen, however, deserted the 
cause of the country on the approach of John de Warenne, 
Earl of Surrey, the English governor, at the head of a 
numerous and well-appointed army. They thought that 
Wallace would be unable to withstand the attack of so 
many disciplined soldiers, and hastened to submit them- 
selves to the English, for fear of losing their estates. 
Wallace, however, remained undismayed, and at the head 
of a considerable army. He had taken up his camp upon 
the northern side of the river Forth, near the town of 
Stirling. The river was there crossed by a long wooden 
bridge, about a mile above the spot where the present 
bridge is situated. 

The English general approached the banks of the river, 
on the southern side. He sent two clergymen to offer a 
pardon to Wallace and his followers, on condition that 
they should lay down their arms. But such was not the 
purpose of the high-minded champion of Scotland. 
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" Go back to Warenne," said Wallace, " and tell him 
we value not the pardon of the king of England. We are 
not here for the purpose of treating of peace, but of 
abiding battle, and restoring freedom to our country. 
Let the English come on ; we defy them to their very 
beards!" 

The English, upon hearing this haughty answer, called 
loudly to be led to the attack. Their leader, Sir Bichard 
Lundin, a Scottish knight, who had gone over to the 
enemy at Irvine, hesitated, for he was a skilful soldier, 
and he saw that, to approach the Scottish army, his troops 
must pass over the long, narrow wooden bridge ; so that 
those who should get over first might be attacked by 
Wallace with all his forces, before those who remained 
behind could possibly come to their assistance. He there-^ 
fore inclined to delay the battle. But Cressingham, the 
treasurer, who was ignorant and presumptuous, insisted 
that it was their duty to fight, and put an end to the war 
at once ; and Lundin gave way to his opinion, although 
Cressingham, being a churchman, could not be so good a 
judge of what was fitting as he himself, an experienced 
officer. 

The English army began to cross the bridge, dressing- 
ham leading the van, or foremost division of the army ; 
for in those military days even clergymen wore armour 
and fought in battle. That took place which Sir Bichard 
Lundin had foreseen. Wallace suffered a considerable 
part of the English army to pass the bridge, without offer- 
ing any opposition ; but when about one-half were over, 
and the bridge was crowded with those who were follow- 
ing, he charged those who had crossed with his whole 
strength, slew a very great number, and drove the rest 
into the river Forth, where the greater part were drowned. 
The remainder of the English army, who were left; on the 

L 
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fiouihem bank of the riyer, fled in great confdsion, haying 
first set fire to the wooden bridge, that the Scots might 
not pursue them. Oressingham was killed in the yesry 
beginning of the battle ; and the Scots detested him so 
much, that they flayed the skin from his dead body, and 
kept pieces of it, in memory of the revenge they had 
taken upon the English treasurer. Some say th^ made 
saddle-girths of this same skin — a purpose for which I do 
not think it could be very fit. It must be owned to have 
been a dishonourable thing of the Scots to insult thus the 
dead body of their enemy, and shows that they must have 
been then a ferocious and barbarous people. 

The remains of Surrey's great army fled out of 
Scotland after this defeat; and the Scots, taking arms 
on all sides, attacked the castles in which the English 
soldiers continued to shelter themselves, and took most of 
them by force or stratagem. Many wonderful stories are 
told of Wallace's exploits on these occasions, some of 
which are no doubt true, while others are either invented 
or very much exaggerated. It seems certain, however, 
that he defeated the English in several combats, chased 
them almost entirely out of Scotland, regained the towns 
and castles of which they had possessed themselves, and 
recovered for a time the complete freedom of the country. 
He even marched into England, and laid Oumberland and 
Northumberland waste, where the Scottish soldiers, in 
revenge for the mischief which the English had done in 
their country, committed great cruelties. Wallace did not 
approve of their killing the people who were not in arms, 
and he endeavoured to protect the clergymen and others, 
who were not able to defend themselves. ^ Eemain with 
me," he said to the priests of Hexham, a large town in 
Northumberland, '< for I cannot protect you from my sol« 
diers when you are out of my presence." The troops who 
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followed Wallace received no pay, because he had no 
money to give ihem ; and that was one great reason why 
be could not keep them under restraint, or prevent their 
doing much harm to the defenceless country people. He 
remained in England more than three weeks, and did a 
great deal of mischief to the coimtry. 

Indeed, it appears that, though Wallace disapproved of 
slaying priests, women, and children, he partook of the 
ferocity of the times so much as to put to death without 
quarter all whom he found in arms. In the north of 
Scotland the English had placed a garrison in the strong 
castle of Dunnottar, which, built on a large and precipitous 
rock, overhangs the raging sea. Though the place is 
almost inaccessible, Wallace and his followers found their 
way into the castle, while the garrison in great terror fled 
into the church or chapel, which was built on the very 
verge of the precipice. This did not save them, for 
Wallace caused the church to be set on fire. The terrified 
garrison, involved in the flames, ran some of them upon 
the points of the Scottish swords, while others threw 
themselTOfl from the precipice into the sea, and swam along 
to the clifik, where they hung like sea-fowl, screaming in 
vain for mercy and assistance. 

The followers of Wallace were Mghtened at this dread- 
ful scene, and falling on their knees before the priests 
who chanced to be in the army, they asked forgiveness for 
having committed so much slaughter within the limits of 
a church dedicated to the service of God« But Wallace 
had so deep a s^ise of the injuries which the English had 
done to his country, that he only laughed at the contrition 
of his soldiers. '* I will absolve you all myself," he said. 
^ Are you Scottish soldiers, and do you repent for a trifle 
like this, which is not half what the invaders deserved at 
our hands?" So deepnseated was Wallace's feeling of 

l2 
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national resentment, that it seems to have overcome, 
in snch instances, the scruples of a temper which was 
naturally humane. 

Dexterous, —SkUful. lat deztera, the right hand. 

JPormidable.— Dreaded. Lat. formido, fear. 

Universally.— In all parts, erery where; e.g. He was nmversally 

loTed. 
Confidant. — A person who receiyes another's confidences or secrets ; 

e. g. He mentioned it to no one but his confidant. 
Stratagem.— Artifice ; e.g. He took these prisoners by a clever 

stratagem. 
Precipitous. — Steep ; e. g. A precipitous rock oyerlooked the sea. 
Resentment. — ^The feeling we have on receiving an undeserved 

wrong. 
Humane.— Merciful ; e. g. He was humane in his treatment of both 

man and beast. 



Part 11. 

Edward I. was in Flanders when all these events took 
place. You may suppose he was very angry when he 
heard that Scotland, which he thought completely sub- 
dued, had risen into a great insurrection against him, 
defeated his armies, killed his treasurer, chased his sol- 
diers out of their country, and invaded England with a 
great force. He came back from Flanders in a mighty 
rage, and determined not to leave that rebellious country 
until it was finally conquered, for which purpose he 
assembled a very fine army, and marched into Scotland. 

In the meantime the Scots prepared to defend them- 
selves, and chose Wallace to be governor, or protector of 
the kingdom, because they had no king at the time. He 
was now titled Sir William Wallace, Protector, or 
Governor, of the Scottish nation. But although Wallace, 
as we have seen, was the best soldier and bravest man in 
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Scotland, and therefore tlie most fit to be placed in com- 
mand at this critical period, when the king of England 
was coming against them with such great forces, yet the 
nobles of Scotland envied him this important situation, 
because he was not a man bom in high rank, or enjoying 
a large estate. So great was their jealousy of Sir William 
Wallace, that many of these great barons did not seem 
very willing to bring forward their forces, or fight against 
the English, because they would not have a man of infe-^ 
rior condition to be general. This was base and mean 
conduct, and it was attended with great disasters to Scot^ 
land. Yet, notwithstanding this unwillingness of the 
great nobility to support him, Wallace assembled a large 
army, for the middling, but especiaUy the lower classes, 
were very much attached to him. He marched boldly 
against the king of England, and met him near the town 
of Falkirk. Most of tiie Scottish army were on foot, be- 
cause, as I already told you, in those days only the nobi- 
lity and great men of Scotland fought on horseback. The 
Snglish king, on the contrary, had a very large body of 
the finest cavalry in the world, Normans and English, all 
dothed in complete armour. He had also the celebrated 
archers of England, each of whom was said to carry twelve 
Scotsmen's lives under his girdle ; because every archer 
had twelve arrows stuck in his belt, and was expected to 
kill a man with every arrow. 

The Scots had some good archers from the forest of 
Ettrick, who fought under command of Sir John Stewart 
of Benkill ; but tiiey were not nearly equal in number to 
the English. The greater part of the Scottish army were on 
foot, armed with long spears ; they were placed thick and 
close together, and laid all their spears so close, point over 
point, that it seemed as difficult to break through them as 
through the wall of a strong castle. When the two armieif 
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were drawn up flEusing each other, Wallace said to his 
soldiers, ^ I haye brought yon to the ring, let me see 
how you can dance ; " meaning, I have bronght yon to the 
decisive field of battle, let me see how bravely you can 
fight. 

The English made the attack. King Edward, though 
he saw the close ranks, and undaunted appearance of the 
Scottish infantry, resolved nevertheless to try whether he 
could not ride them down with his fine cavalry. He 
therefore gave his horsemen orders to advance. They 
charged accordingly, at full gallop. It must have been a 
terrible thing to have seen these fine horses riding as hard 
as they could against the long lances, which were held 
out by the Scots to keep them back ; and a dreadful cry 
arose when they came against each other. 

The first line of cavalry was commanded by the Earl 
Marshal of England, whose progress was checked by a 
morass. The second line of English horse was com-^ 
manded by Antony Beck, the Bishop of Durham, who, 
nevertheless, wore armour, and fought like a lay baron. 
He wheeled round the morass ; but when he saw the deep 
and firm order of the Scots, his heart failed, and he pro-> 
posed to Sir Balph Basset, of Drayton, who commanded 
under him, to halt until Edward himself brought up the 
reserve. *' Go say your mass, bishop," answered Basset, 
contemptuously, and advanced at full gallop with the 
second line. However, the Scots stood their ground with 
their long spears ; many of the foremost of the English 
horses were thrown down, and the riders were killed as they 
lay rolling, unable to rise, owing to the weight of their 
heavy armour. But the Scottish horse did not come to the 
assistance of their infantry, but on the contrary, fled away 
from the battle. It is supposed that this was owing to the 
treachery or ill-will of the nobility, who were jealous of 
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^Wallace. But it must be considered that the Scottish 
€»yaliy were few in number, and that they had much 
worse arms and weaker horses than their enemies. The 
English cavalry attempted again and again to disperse the 
deep and solid ranks in which Wallace had stationed his 
foot soldiers. But they were repeatedly beaten off with 
loss, nor could they make their way through that wood of 
spears, as it is called by one of the English historians. 
King Edward then commanded his archers to advance ; 
and these approaching within arrow-shot of the Scottish 
ranks, poured on them such close and dreadful volleys of 
arrows, that it was impossible to sustain the discharge. 
It happened at the same time that Sir John Stewart was 
killed by a fall from his horse ; and the archers of Ettrick 
Forest, whom he was bringing forward to oppose those of 
King Edward, were slain in great numbers aroimd him. 
Their bodies were afterwards distinguished among the 
slain, as being the tallest and handsomest men of the army. 

The Scottish spearmen being thus thrown into some 
degree of confusion, by the loss of those who were slain by 
the arrows of the English, the heavy cavalry of Edward 
again charged with more success than formerly, and broke 
through the ranks, which were already disordered. Sir 
John the Grahame, Wallace's great friend and companion, 
was slain, with many other brave soldiers ; and the Scots, 
having lost a very great number of men, were at length 
obliged to take to flight. 

This &tal battle was fought upon 22nd July, 1298. Sir 
John the Grahame lies buried in the churchyard of Falkirk. 
A tombstone was laid over him, which has been three 
times renewed since his death. The inscription bears, 
'* That Sir John the Grahame, equally remarkable .for 
wisdom and courage, and tiie faithful friend of Wallace, 
being slain in battie by the English,^ lies buried in this 
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place." A large oak tree in the adjoining forest was long 
shown as marking the spot where Wallace slept before 
the battle, or, as others said, in which he hid himself 
after the defeat. Nearly forty years ago grandpapa saw 
some of its roots ; but the body of the tree was even then 
entirely decayed, and there is not now, and has not been 
for many years, the least yestige of it to be seen. 

After this fatal defeat of Falkirk, Sir William Wallace 
seems to have resigned his of&ce of governor of Scotland. 
Several nobles were named guardians in his place, and 
continued to make resistance to the English armies ; and 
they gained some advantages, particularly near Boslin, 
where a body of Scots, commanded by John Comyn of 
Badenoch, who was one of the guardians of the kingdom, 
and another distinguished commander, called Simon 
Eraser, defeated three armies, or detachments, of English 
in one day. 

Nevertheless, the king of England possessed so much 
wealth, and so many means of raising soldiers, that he sent 
army after army into the poor oppressed country of Scotland, 
and obliged all its nobles and great men, one after another, 
to submit themselves once more to his yoke. Sir William 
Wallace alone, or with a very small band of followers, 
refused either to acknowledge the usurper Edward, or to 
lay down his arms. He continued to maintain himself 
among the woods and mountains of his native country for 
no less than seven years after his defeat at Falkirk, and 
for more than one year after all the other defenders of 
Scottish liberty had laid down their arms. Many procla-* 
mations were sent out against him by the English, and a 
great reward was set upon his head ; for Edward did not 
think he could have any secure possession of his usurped 
kingdom of Scotland while Wallace lived. At length he 
was taken prisoner ; and, shame it is to say, a Scotsman^ 
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called Sir John Menteith, was the person by whom he 
was seized and delivered to ihe English. It is generally 
said that he was made prisoner at Bobroyston, near Glas-» 
gow; and the tradition of the country bears, that the 
signal made for rushing upon him and taking him at 
unawares was, when one of his pretended friends, who 
betrayed him, should turn a loaf, which was placed on 
the table, with its bottom or flat side uppermost. And 
in after-times it was reckoned ill-breeding to turn a loaf 
in that manner, if there was a person named Menteith in 
company ; since it was as much as to remind him that his 
namesake had betrayed Sir William Wallace, the champion 
of Scotland. 

Whether Sir John Menteith was actually the person by 
whom Wallace was betrayed is not perfectly certain. He 
was, however, the individual by whom the patriot was 
made prisoner, and delivered up to the English, for which 
his name and his memory have been long loaded with 
disgrace. 

Edward having thus obtained possession of the person 
whom he considered as the greatest obstacle to his com* 
plete conquest of Scotland, resolved to make Wallace an 
example to all Scottish patriots who should in future ven- 
ture to oppose his ambitious projects. He caused this 
gallant defender of his country to be brought to trial in 
Westminster Hall, before the English judges, and pro- 
duced him there, crowned, in mockery, with a green gar- 
land, because they said he had been king of outlaws and 
robbers among the Scottish woods, Wallace was accused 
of having been a traitor to the English crown ^ to which 
he answered, " I could not be a traitor to Edward, for I 
was never his subject." He was then charged with having 
taken and burnt towns and castles, with having killed 
many men, and done much violence. He replied, with the 
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same oalm resolution, ^ that it was true he had killed very 
many Englishmen, bat it was because they had come to 
subdue and oppress his native country of Scotland ; and 
iu from repenting what he had done, he dedaied he was 
only sorry that he had not put to death many more of 
them." 

Notwithstanding that Wallace's defence was a good one, 
both in law and in common sense (for surely everyone 
has not only a right to fight in defence of his native 
country, but is bound in duty to do so), the English 
judges condemned him to be executed. So this brave 
patriot was dragged upon a sledge to the place of execu- 
tion, where his head was struck off, and his body divided 
into four quarters, which, aocOTding to the cruel custom of 
the time, were exposiBd upon spikes of iron on London 
Bridge, and were termed the limbs of a traitor. 

Sib Walter Soott. 

ICorass. — A marsh ; boggy ground. 

Vestig^. — A trace. Lot. vestigium, a foot-priftt. 

Obstacle. — Hindrance ; e. g. We shall ofier no obstacle to your plan. 

Ambitious. — Bent on increasing one's power and inflaenoe. 



lESSOH XZZVI. 

BEBKABDO DEL CAEPIO. 



The warrior bowed his crested head, and tamed his heart 

of fire. 
And sued the haughty king to free his long imprisoned 

sire: 
*^ I bring thee here my fortress keyS) I bring my captive 

train: 
I pledge thee faith, my liege, my lord, — oh I break my 

father's chain." 
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'^ Bise ! rise ! even now thy father oome% a ransomed man 

this day; 
Mount thy good horse, and thou and I will meet him oii 

his way," 
Then lightiy rose that loyal son, and bounded on hid 

steed, 
And urged, as if with lanoe in rest, his charger's foamy 

speed. 

And lot from far, as on they pressed, there came d 

glittering band, 
With one, that midst them stately rode, as a leader in the 

land: 
^ Now, haste, Bernardo haste I for there, in very truth, is 

he, 
The father whom, thy faithful heart hath yearned so long 

to see.'' 

His proud breast heaved, his dark eye flashed, his cheek'^ 

blood came and went ; 
He reached the grey-haired chieftain's side, and there, dis^ 

mounting, bent ; 
A lowly knee to earth he bent, his father's hand he 

took — 
What was there in its touch that all his fiery spirit shook ? 



That hand was cold — a frozen thing — it dropped from hik 

like lead; 
He looked up to the feM^e above, — ^the face was of the 

dead; 
A plume waved o'er the noble brow — the brow was fixed 

and white ; 
He met at length his father's eyes, but in them was no 

sight I 
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Up from the gronnd he sprang and gazed, bat who conld 

paint that gaze ? 
They hushed their very hearts that saw its horror and 

amaze: 
They might have chained him, as before that stony form 

he stood ; 
For the power was stricken from his arm, and from his 

lips the blood. 

'< Father,'* at length he murmnred low, and wept like 

childhood then, — 
Talk not of grief till then hast seen the tears of warlike 

men — 
He thought on all his glorions hopes, on all his yomig 

renown ; 
He flnng the falchion from his side, and in the dust sat 

down. 

Then covering with his steel-gloved hands his darkly- 

moumfiil brow, 
*^ No more, there is no more," he said, '^ to lift the sword 

for now ; 
My king is false, my hope betrayed, my father — oh I the 

worth, 
The glory and the loveliness are passed away from earth ! 

^^ I thonght to stand where banners waved, my sire ! beside 

thee yet ; 
I would that there our kindred blood, on Spain's free soil 

had met! 
Thou wouldst have known my spirit then — ^for thee my 

• fields were won — 
And thou hast perished in thy chains, as though thou 

hadst no son ! " 
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Then, starting from the grotind once more, he .seized the 

monarch's rein. 
Amidst the pale and wildered looks of all the courtier 

train; 
And, with a fierce o'ermastering grasp, the rearing war« 

horse led. 
And sternly set them face to &ce — ^the king before the 

dead. 

« Came I not forth upon thy pledge, my father's hand to 

kiss? 
Be still ! and gaze thou on, false king, and tell me what is 

this? 
The voice, the glance, Ihe heart I songht — give answer^ 

where are they ? 
If thon wonldst dear thy peijored soni, send life through 

this cold clay. 

Into these glassy eyes put light — Be still! keep down 

thine ire; 
Bid these cold lips a blessing speak, — this earth is not my 

sire; 
Give me back him for whom I strove, for whom my blood 

was shed ; 
Thon canst not — and a king I His blood be mountains on 

thy head!" 

He loosed the steed, his slack hand fell ; upon the silent 

He cast one long, deep troubled look, then turned from 

that sad place ; 
His hope was crushed, his after-fate untold in martial 

strain; 
\jM banners led the spears no more amidst the hills of 

Spain. Mbs. Hemans^ 
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Orested.— -Adorned with a crest or plume. 
Sue.— To entreat. Lot, sequor, to follow. 

Xdege, ^A fendal term applied both to a lord and to his vassal. 

Falchion.— A sword. Lot, fietlx, a scjrthe. 

Wildered. — Bewildered. 

Perjured. — ^False. Peijary is the sin of breaking an oath. 

MftrtiftV — Military, relating to war ; e. g. He had a martial bearing. 



LESSOH XXXVII. 

AK ADVENTUBB IN THE LIFE OP AUDUBON. 

Hy march was of long duration. I saw the sun sinking 
beneath the horizon long before I could perceiye any 
appearance of woodland, and nothing in the shape of man 
had I met that day. The track which I followed was 
only an old Indian trace ; and as darkness oyershadowed 
the prairie, I felt some desire to reach at least a copse in 
which I might lie down to rest. Shortly after a fire- 
light attracted my eye. I moved towards it, full of 
confidence that it proceeded from the camp of some 
wandering Indians. I was mistaken. I discovered by 
its glare that it was from the hearth of a small log-cabin, 
and that a tall figure passed and re-passed between it and 
me, as if busily engaged in household arrangements. I 
reached the spot, and presenting myself at the door, asked 
the tall figure, which proved to be a woman, if I might 
take shelter under her roof for the night? Her voice 
was gruff, and her attire negligently thrown about her. 
She answered in the affimative. I walked in, took a 
wooden stool, and quietly seated myself beside the fire. 
The next object I observed was a finely formed young 
Indian, resting his head between his hands, wilh his 
elbows on his knees. A long bow rested against the log 
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wall near him, while a quantity of arrows, and two or 
three racoon sMnfi, lay at his feet. He moyed not ; he 
apparently breathed not Aoenstomed to the habits of. 
the Indians, and knowing that they pay little attention to 
the approach of ciyilized strangers, I addressed him in 
French, a language not imfrequently partially known to 
the people in that neighbourhood. He raised his head, 
pointed to one of his eyes, and gave me a significant glance 
with the other. His face was covered with blood. The 
&ct was, that an honr before, as he was in the act of dis- 
charging an arrow at a racoon in the top of a tree, the 
anew had split upon the cord, and sprung back with such 
violence into his right eye as to destroy it for ever. 

Feeling hungry, I inquired what sort of &re I might 
expect. Such a thing as a bed was not to be seen, but 
many large untanned bear and buffalo hides lay piled in 
a corner. I drew a fine timepiece from my breast, and 
told the woman that it was late, and that I was fatigued. 
She had espied the watch, the richness of which seemed 
to operate upon her feelings with electric quickness. 
She told me that there was plenty of venison and jerked 
bul&Jo-meat, and that on removing the ashes I should 
find a cake. I helped my dog to a good supper of 
venison, and was not long in satisfying the demands of 
my own appetite. 

The Indian rose from his seat as if in extreme suffering. 
He passed and re-passed me several times, and once 
pinched me on the side so violently that the pain nearly 
brought forth an exclamation of anger. I looked at him ;; 
his eye met mine, but his look was so forbidding that it 
struck a chill into the more nervous part of my system. 
He again seated himself, drew his butcher-knife from its 
groasy scabbard, examined its edge as I would do that of 
a razor suspected dull, repkeed it, and again taking his 
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tomahawk from his back, filled the pipe of it with tobaooo, 
and sent me expressive glances whenever onr hostess 
chanced to have her back towards ns. 

Never until that moment had my senses been awakened 
to the danger which I now suspected to be about me. I 
returned glance for glance to my companion, and rested 
well assured that, whatever enemies I might have, he waa 
not of the number. Under the pretence of wishing to see 
how the weather was, I took up my gun and walked out 
of the cabin. I slipped a ball into each barrel, scraped 
the edges of my flints, renewed the printings, and, re- 
turning to the hut, gave a favourable account of my 
observations. I took a few bear-skins, made a pallet of 
them, and calling my fidthfnl dog to my side, lay down, 
with my gun close to my body, and in a few minutes was 
to all appearance feust asleep. 

A short time had ekpsed when some voices were heard, 
and from the comer of my eyes I saw two athletic youths 
making their entrance, bearing a dead stag on a pole. 
They disposed of their burden, and, asking for whisky, 
helped themselves freely to it. Observing me and the 
wounded Indian, they asked who I was, and why that 
rascal (meaning the Indian, who, they knew, understood 
not a word of English) was in the house? The mother 
^for so she proved to be — ^bade them speak less loudly^ 
made mention of my watch, and took them to a comer, 
where a conversation took place. The last words reached 
me — "That will soon settle him I Boys, kill you; and 
then for the watch." 

I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, and tapped 
gently my fedthful dog, who moved his tail, and fixed his 
eyes alternately on me and on the trio in the comer. I 
lay ready to start up and shoot the first who might 
attempt my life. The moment was faflt approaching, and 
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that night might have heen my last in this world had not 
Providence made preparations for mj rescue. All was 
ready. The murderous hag was advancing slowly, 
probably contemplating the best way of despatching me, 
while her sons should be engaged with the Indian. I 
was several times on the eve of rising and shooting her 
on the spot ; but she was not to be punished thus. The 
door was suddenly opened, and there entered two stout 
travellers, each with a long rifle on his shoulder. I flew 
to my feet, and making them most heartily welcome, I 
told them how well it was for me that they should have 
arrived at that moment. The tale was told in a minute. 
The drunken sons were secured, and the woman, in spite 
of her defence and vociferations, shared the same fate. 
The Indian fairly danced with joy, and gave us to under- 
stand that, as he could not sleep for pain, he would watch 
over us. You may suppose we slept much less than we 
talked. The two strangers gave me an account of their 
once having been themselves in a somewhat similar 
situation. Day came, fair and rosy, and with it the 
punishment of our captives. 

They were now quite sobered. Their feet were un- 
bound, but their arms were still securely tied. We 
marched them into the woods off the road, and having 
used them as Eegulators were wont to use such delin- 
quents, we set fire to the cabin, gave the skins and imple- 
ments to the young Indian warrior, and proceeded, well 
pleased, towards the settlement. 

' Bomantic Incidents in the Lives of Naturalists, dc* 

Attire. — Dress ; e. g. His attire was neat. 

''She answered in the affirmative" means "She gave her 

consent." 
'* She answered in the negative " means '* She refused." 
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Jerked meat is meat that has been cut into thin slices and dried in 

the sun. 
Venison. — The flesh of the deer. 
Tomahawk. — ^An Indian hatchet. 
Priming^. — ^The powder used in old-fashioned guns to catch the spark 

from the flint. 
Trio. — ^Three persons. 
Delinquent. — An offender. 
Vociferation — Shouting. Lat, vox, voice. 



LESSON xxxvni. 

THE BATTLE OF BANNOOKBUBN. 

Fart I. 

King Edwabd II. was not a wise and brave man like his 
father, but a foolish prince, who was influenced by un- 
worthy favourites, and thought more of pleasure than of 
governing his kingdom. His father Edward I. would have 
entered Scotland at the head of a large army, before he 
had left Bruce time to conquer back so much of the 
country. But we have seen that, yery fortunately for 
the Scots, that wise and skilful, though ambitious king, 
died when he was on the point of marching into Scotland. 
His son Edward had afterwards neglected the Scottish 
war, and thus lost the opportunity of defeating Bruce 
when his force was small. But now, when Sir Philip 
Mowbray, the governor of Stirling, came to London, to 
tell the king that Stirling, the last Scottish town of im- 
portance which remained in possession of the English, 
was to be surrendered if it were not relieved by force of 
arms before midsummer, then all the English nobles^ called 
out, it would be a sin and a shame to permit the fair con- 
quest which Edward L had made to be forfeited to the 
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Scots for want of fLgbting. It was, therefore, resolved 
that the king should go himself to Scotland, with as great 
forces as he could possibly muster. 

King Edward II., therefore, assembled one of the 
greatest armies which a king of England ever com- 
manded« There were troops brought from all his do- 
minions. Many brave soldiers from the French provinces 
which the king of England possessed in France — many 
Irish, many Welsh — and all the great English nobles and 
barons, with their followers, were assembled in one great 
army. The number was not less than one hundred 
thousand men. 

King Bobert the Bruce summoned all his nobles and 
barons to join him, when he heard of the great prepara- 
tion which the king of England was making. They were 
not so numerous as the English by many thousand men. 
In fact, his whole army did not very much exceed thirty 
thousand, and they were much worse armed than the 
wealthy Englishmen ; but then, Bobert, who was at their 
head, was one of the most expert generals of the time, and 
the officers he had under him were his brother Edward, 
his nephew Bandolph, his faithful follower the Douglas, 
and other brave and experienced leaders, who commanded 
the same men that had been accustomed to fight and gain 
victories under every disadvantage of situation and num- 
bers. 

The king, on his part, studied how he might supply, by 
address and stratagem, what he wanted in numbers and 
strength. He knew the superiority of the English, both 
in their heavy-armed cavalry, which was much better 
mounted and armed than that of the Scots, and in their 
archers, which were better trained than any others in the 
world. Both these disadvantages he resolved to provide 
against. With this purpose he led his army down into a 

M 2 
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plain near Stirling, called the Park, near which, and be- 
neath it, the English army mnst needs pass through a boggy 
conntry, broken with water-conrses, while the Scots occu- 
pied hard dry ground. He then caused all the ground upon 
the front of his line of battle, where cavalry were likely to 
act, to be dug full of holes, about as deep as a man's knee. 
They were filled with light brushwood, and the turf was 
laid on the top, so that it appeared a plain field, while in 
reality it was all full of these pits as a honeycomb is of 
holes. He also, it is said, caused steel spikes, called cal- 
throps, to be scattered up and down in the plain, where 
the English cavalry were most likely to advance, trusting 
in that manner to lame and destroy their horses. 

When the Scottish army was drawn up, the line 
stretched north and south. On the south, it was termi- 
nated by the banks of the brook called Bannockbum, 
which are so rocky, that no troops could attack them 
there. On the left, the Scottish line extended near to the 
town of Stirling. Bruce reviewed his troops very care- 
fully ; all the useless servants, drivers of carts, and such 
like, of whom there were very many, he ordered to go 
behind a height, afterwards, in memory of the event, called 
the Gillies' hill, that is, the Servants' hill. He then spoke 
to the soldiers, and expressed his determination to gain the 
victory, or lose his life on the field of battle. He desired 
that all those who did not propose to fight to the last 
should leave the field before the battle began, and that 
none should remain except those who were determined to 
take the issue of victory or death, as GU)d should send it. 

When the main body of his army was thus placed in 
order, the king posted Bandolph, with a body of horse, 
near to the church of St. Ninian's, commanding him to use 
the utmost diligence to prevent any succours from being 
thrown into Stirling Castle. He then despatched James 
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of Douglas, and Sir Bobert Eeith, the Mareschal of the 
Scottish army, in order that they might survey, as nearly 
as they coold, the English force, which was now approach- 
£rom Falkirk. They returned with information that the 
approach of that vast host was one of the most beautiful 
and terrible sights which could be seen — that the whole 
country seemed covered with men-at-arms on horse and 
foot — that the number of standards, banners, and pennons 
(all flags of different kinds) made so gallant a show, that 
the bravest and most numerous host in Christendom might 
be alarmed to see King Edward moving against them. 

It was upon the 23rd of June (131^) the king of Scot- 
land heard the news that the English army were approach- 
ing Stirling. He drew out his army, therefore, in the 
order which he had before resolved on. After a short 
time, Bruce, who was looking out anxiously f or the enemy, 
saw a body of English cavalry trying to get into Stirling 
from the eastward. This was the Lord Clifford, who, with 
a chosen body of eight hundred horse, had been detached 
to relieve the castle. 

" See, Bandolph," said the king to his nephew, " there 
is a rose fallen from your chaplet." By this he meant, 
that Bandolph had lost some honour, by suffering the 
enemy to pass where he had been stationed to hinder them. 
Bandolph made no reply, but rushed against Clifford with 
little more than half his number. The Scots were on 
foot. The English turned to charge them with their 
lances, and Bandolph drew up his men in close order to 
receive the onset. He seemed to be in so much danger, 
that Douglas asked leave of the king to go and assist him. 
The king refused permission. / 

*^ Let Bandolph," he said, '' redeem his own fault ; I 
cannot break the order of battle for his sake." Still the 
danger appeared greater, and the English horse seemed 
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entirely to encompasB the small handful of Scottish in- 
fantry. ^ So please you," said Douglas to the king, '* my 
heart will not suffer me to stand idle and see Bandolph 
perish. I mnst go to his assistance." He rode off ac- 
cordingly ; but long before they had reached the place of 
combat, they saw the English horses galloping off» many 
with empty saddles. 

*' Halt ! " said Douglas to his men, *' Bandolph has 
gained the day ; since we were not soon enough to help 
him in the battle, do not let us lessen his glory by 
approaching the field." Now, that was nobly done, espe- 
cially as Bandolph and Douglas were always contending 
which should rise highest in the good opinion of the king 
and the nation. 

Ambitious. — ^Desirous of power and dignity. 

£zpert. — Experienced, and therefore skilfnl. 

Address. — Skilful management, well-directed effort. 

Stratagem.— A crafty artifice. 

Pennon. — ^A small flag. 

Chaplet. — ^A wreath worn across the forehead. 



Part II. 

The van of the English army now came in sight, and a 
number of their bravest knights drew near to see what the 
Scots were doing. They saw king Bobert dressed in his 
armour, and distinguished by a gold crown, which he wore 
over his helmet. He was not mounted on his great war- 
horse, because he did not expect to fight that evening. 
But he rode on a little pony up and down the ranks of his 
army, putting his men in order, and carried in his hand a 
sort of battle-axe made of steel. When the king saw the 
English horsemen draw near, he advanced a little before 
his own men, that he might look at them more nearly. 
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There was a knight among the English, caUed Sir 
Henry de Bohnn, who thought this would be a good oppor- 
tmiity to gain great fame to himself, and put an end to 
the war, by killing king Bobert. The king being poorly 
mounted, and haying no lance, Bohun galloped on him 
suddenly and furiously, thinking, with his long spear, 
and his tall powerful horse, easily to bear him down to 
the ground.. King Bobert saw him, and permitted him to 
oome very near, then suddenly turned his pony a little to 
one side, so that Sir Henry missed him with the lance- 
point, and was in the act of being carried past him by the 
career of his horse. But as he passed. King Bobert rose 
up in his stirrups, and struck Sir Henry on the head with 
his battle-axe so terrible a blow, that it broke to pieces 
his iron helmet as if it had been a nutnshell, and hurled 
him from his saddle. He was dead before he reached the 
ground. This gallant action was blamed by the Scottish 
leaders, who thought Bruce ought not to have exposed him- 
self to so much danger when the safety of the whole army 
depended on him. The king only kept looking at his 
weapon, which was injured by the force of the blow, and 
said, '* I have broken my good battle-axe." 

The next morning, being the 24th June, at break of 
day, the battle began in terrible earnest. The English as 
they advanced saw the Scots getting into line. The Abbot 
of Inchaffiray walked through their ranks barefooted, and 
exhorted them to fight for Uieir freedom. They kneeled 
down as he passed, and prayed to Heaven for victory. 
King Edward, who saw this, called out, ^' They kneel 
down — ^they are asking forgiveness." ^' Yes," said a cele- 
brated English baron, called Tngelram de Umphraville, 
" but they ask it from Gk)d, not from us — these men will 
conquer, or die upon the field." 

The English king ordered his men to begin the battle. 
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The arohers then bent their bows, and began to shoot so 
closely together, that the arrows fell like flakes of snow 
on a Ghristmas-day. They killed many of the Soots, and 
might, as at Falkirk, and other places, have decided the 
victory ; bnt Bmce, as I told yon before, was prepared 
for them. He had in readiness a body of men-at-arms, 
well mounted, who rode at fall gallop among the archers, 
and as they had no weapons save their bows and arrows, 
which they could not use when they were attacked hand 
to hand, tiiey were cut down in great numbers by the 
Scottish horsemen, and thrown into total confusion. 

The fine English cavalry then advanced to support their 
archers, and to attack the Scottish line. But coming over 
the ground which was dug fidl of pits, the horses fell into 
these holes, and the riders lay tumbling about, without 
any means of defence, and unable to rise, from the weight 
of their armour. The Englishmen began to fall into 
general disorder; and the Scottish king, bringing up 
more of his forces, attacked and pressed thela still more 
closely. 

On a sudden, while the battle was obstinately main- 
tained on both sides, an event happened which decided 
the victory. The servants and attendants on the Scottish 
camp had, as I told you, been sent behind the army to a 
place afterwards called the Gillies' hill. But when they 
saw that their masters were likely to gain the day, they 
rushed from their place of concealment with such weapons 
as they could get, that they might have their share in the 
victory and in the spoil. The English, seeing them come 
suddenly over the hill, mistook this disorderly rabble 
for a new army coming up to maintain the Scots, and, 
losing all heart, began to shift every man for himself. 
Edward himself left the field as fast as he could ride. A 
valiant knight, Sir Giles de Arg^itine, much renowned in 
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the wars of Palestine, attended the king till he got him 
out of the press of the combat. But he would retreat no 
further ; " It is not my custom," he said, " to fly." With 
that, he took leave of the king, set spurs to his horse, and 
calling out his war-cry of " Argentine ! Argentine ! " he 
rushed into the thickest of the Scottish ranks, and was 
killed. 

The young Earl of Gloucester was also slain, fighting 
valiantly. The Scots would have saved him, but as he had 
not put on his armorial bearings, they did not know him, 
and he was cut to pieces. 

Edward first fled to Stirling castle, and entreated ad- 
mittance ; but Sir Philip Mowbray, the governor, reminded 
the fugitive soviereign that he was obliged to surrender 
the castle next day, so Edward was fain to fly through 
the Torwood, closely pursued by Douglas with a body of 
cavalry. An odd circumstance happened during the 
chase, which showed how loosely some of the Scottish 
barons of that day held their political opinions. As 
Douglas was riding furiously after Edward, he met a 
Scottish knight, Sir Larwrence Abemethy, with twenty 
horse. Sir Lawrence had hitherto owned the English 
interest, and was bringing this band of followers to serve 
King Edward's army. But learning from Douglas that 
the English king was entirely defeated, he changed sides 
on the spot, and was easily prevailed upon to join 
Douglas in pursuing the uofortunate Edward, with the 
very followers whom he had been leading to join his 
standard. 

Douglas and Abemethy continued the chase, not giving 
King Edward time to alight from horseback even for an 
instant, and followed him as far as Dunbar, where the 
English had still a friend, in the governor, Patrick, Earl of 
March* The earl received Edward in his forlorn condi- 
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tion, and furnished him with a fishing-ekif^ or smaU ship, 
in which he escaped to England, having entirely lost his 
fine army, and a great nnmher of his bravest nobles. 

The English never before or afterwards, whether in 
France or ScotLmd, lost so dreadfal a battle as that of 
Bannockbnm, nor did the Scots ever gain one of the same 
importance. Many of the best and bravest of the English 
nobility and gentry, as I have said, lay dead on the field ; 
a great many more were made prisoners ; and the whole 
of King Edward's immense army was dispersed or de- 
stroyedr 

The English, after this great defeat, were no longer 
in a condition to support their pretensions to be masters 
of Scotland, or to continue, as they 'had -done for nearly 
twenty years, to send armies into that country to over- 
come it. On the contrary, they became for a time scarce 
able to defend their own frontiers against King Bobert 
and his soldiers. 

There were several battles fought within England it- 
self, in which the English had greatly the worst. One of 
these took place near Mitten, in Yorkshire. So maoy 
priests took part in the fight, that the Soots called it the 
Ohapter of Mitten — a meeting of the clergymen belonging 
to a cathedral being called a Chapter. There was a great 
slaughter in and after the action. The Scots laid waste 
the country of England as far as the gates of York, and 
enjoyed a considerable superiority over their ancient 
enemies, who had so lately threatened to make them sub- 
jects of England. 

Thus did Bobert Bruce arise from the condition of an 
exile, hunted with bloodhounds like a stag or beast of 
prey, to the rank of ui independent sovereign, imiversally 
acknowledged to be one of the wisest and bravest kings 
who then lived. The nation of Scotland was also raised 
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once more from the situation of a distressed and conquered 
province, to that of a free and independent state, governed 
by its own laws, and subject to its own princes; and 
although the country was, after the Bruce's death, often 
subjected to great loss and distress, both by the hostility 
of the English, and by the unhappy civil wars among the 
Scots themselves, yet they never afterwards lost the free- 
dom for which Wallace had laid down his life, and which 
King Bobert had recovered, not less by his wisdom than 
by Ins weapons. And therefore most just it is, that while 
the country of Scotland retains any recollection of its 
history, the memory of those brave warriors and faithfal 
patriots should be remembered with honour and grati- 

*^^®' Sir Walter Scott. 

Armorial bearing^. — ^The arms and crest by which he was usually 

known. 
Fugitive . — Fleeing. 
Frontiers. — Borders ; e. g. He crossed the frontier. 



LESSON XXXTX. 

THE MINER OF FALUN. 

In an ancient shaft of Falun, 
Year by year a body lay, 

God-preserved as though a treasure 
Kept unto the waking day. 

Not the turmoil nor the passions 
Of the busy world o'erhead, 

Sounds of war, or peace rejoicings, 
Could disturb the placid dead. 
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Once a yonthfnl miner, whistling, 
Hewed that chamber, now his tomb. 

Crashed the rocky fragments on him, 
Closed him in abysmal gloom. 

Sixty years passed by, ere miners 
Toiling, hundred fathoms deep, 

Broke upon the shaft; where rested 
That poor miner in his sleep. 

As the gold-grains lie untarnished 
In the dingy soil and sand, 

Till they gleam and flicker, stainless, 
In the digger's sifking hand ; 

As the gem in virgin brilliance 
Bests, till ushered into day ; 

So nninjured, uncorrupted, 
Fresh and fair the body lay. 

And the miners bore it upward, 

Laid it in the yellow sun ; 
Up, from out the neighbouring houses 

Fast the curious peasants run. 

" Who is he? " with eyes they question ; 

" Who is he ? " they ask aloud. 
Hush ! a wizened hag comes hobbling, 

Panting, through the wondering crowd. 

Oh the cry — half joy, half sorrow — 
As she flings her at his side : 

" John, the sweetheart of my girlhood. 
Here am I, am I, thy bride I 
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" Time on thee hath left no traces, 
Death from wear hath shielded thee ; 

I am aged, worn, and wasted. 

Oh, what life hath wrought on me I " 

Then his smooth, nnforrowed forehead 
.Kissed that ancient withered crone ; 

And the death which had divided, 
Now united them in one. 

Ekv. S. Babing-Gould. 

Falun. — A place in Sweden famous for its copper mines. 
Xurmoil. — ^Disturbance, tumult; e. g. He lived far removed from 

the turmoil of the busy world. 
Placid. — Peaceful, quiet ; e. g. His face was placid. 
Abysmal gloom. — ^The darkness of a deep abyss. 
Shaft. — ^A pit, the entrance to a mine. 
XTntamished. — Unsullied, undimmed. 
Flicker. — ^To shine fitfully. 
Usher. — ^To introduce, bring in. An usher at court is an officer 

whose business is to conduct strangers to the person on whom they 

call. 
Wizened. — Withered, dried up with old age. 
TJnfurrowed. — Unwrinkled. 
Crone. — An old woman. 



LESSON XL 

A LAPP CAMP. 



In the evening we crossed some harren mountains ; and 
onr goide (the Lapp) desired us not to fire at a pack of 
ptarmigan which got up close to us, lest we should 
disturb the reindeer, as he said everj moment he ex- 
pected to find his countrymen. Soon after, as we were 
walking in single file and keeping perfect silence, he 
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stopped Buddenly, and, pointmg with his finger, directed 
onr attention to some smoke just seen through the twi- 
light, curling up the side of the opposite hill. The man's 
manner and attitude were quite dramatic, and we had 
the satisfaction of feeling that our object was about to be 
attained. He now tied up his dog, and ran off, evidently 
much rejoiced at the idea of rejoining his wife and family. 
He was also anxious to inform his countrymen who we 
were, and what brought us here, as he had some fear lest 
they should take alarm, and move off with their herd. 
He soon returned, and at the same time we saw a large 
number of reindeer being driven up the valley to their 
quarters for the night, by a man and a boy, accompanied 
by a dog, whose occasional bark seemed to keep them 
under perfect control. Upon our arrival we found the 
encampment consisted of two circular tents, built of poles 
joined together in the centre, in the form of a cone, with 
cloth stretched over them. The door of the larger one 
was so low and small that we had some difficulty in 
crawling in. The whole scene was highly picturesque. 
Each tent was occupied by a Lapp family ; every member 
of which gave us a most kind reception, and, heartily 
shaking us by the hand, at once offered us a share of their 
tent. We thankfully accepted their hospitality, and soon 
found ourselves lying on skins before a large and cheerful 
fire. The inmates of the tent comprised three genera- 
tions; namely, a middle-aged man and his wife, with 
four children and an old grandmother. The tent was 
made of coarse dark cloth, and the outside of it was 
covered with turf; around the inside were hung cheeses, 
bladders, dried gut of reindeer, guns, and various other 
articles. The chief part of the smoke escaped through a 
large opening at the top, but enough remained painfully 
to affect our eyes, and to give the copper countenances of 
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the Lapps a shade as dark as those of Indians. The 
second fieunily, who occupied the smaller tent, consisted of 
our late guide, Peter Johansen, his wife, and two children ; 
they soon came to pay us a yisit. His wife and daughter 
had light hair and fair complexions, and were pleasing in 
appearance. His son, a fine intelligent hoy, although 
under ten years of age, took his turn with the men in 
watching the reindeer during the night. The little fellow 
was dressed in his best clothes, entirely made of skins, 
with a girdle round his waist, and had such a protuber- 
ance in front as to give him the appearance of being 
stuffed, and greatly to excite laughter. He wore his 
knife in its case behind, Mid several small ornaments by 
his side : thus forming a complete Lilliputian Lapp in 
full costume. 

We were soon presented with a large bowl of reindeer 
milk, which is much richer than that of the cow, and has 
a delicate aromatic flavour, resembling the milk of the 
cocoa-nut ; but I found I could not take much of it with 
impunity, as it was more like drinking cream than milk. 
They also boiled for us a reindeer ham, which we found 
so good that, upon taking our departure next morning, 
we were glad to add it to oar store of provisions. It 
has a wild flavour, and is quite equal to our park 
venison. 

The old grandmother was as shrivelled as a mummy, 
but the other two women were by no means ill-looking. 
Their dress was of dark woollen cloth, with silver orna- 
ments in front, as well as in the girdle round the waist, 
to which sewing implements were suspended. These 
onuunents were in good taste and well finished. This 
BQuirt costume was put on in compliment to us. The 
dress of the men consisted of leather coats, and tight 
trousers of the same material, with reindeer-skin boots. 
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All the females smoked; and the old woman seemed 
more pleased with haying her pipe filled with tobacco 
from England than with anything else we gave her. 
Some Incifer matches were also highly prized by them ; 
and they expressed no small astonishment at the manner 
in which they were ignited. We regretted we had no fish- 
hooks, which they inquired for. The head of the family 
( Johan Nielsen) was a grave, sedate-lookiDg man ; decision 
of character and intelligence were marked on his fine 
countenance. In reply to the questions I put to him 
through my interpreter, he said they were happy in the 
enjoyment of their wandering pastoral life; that they 
confined themselves to the mountainous ridge whidi 
separates Norway from Sweden ; that they had been id 
their present encampment eight days, and intended to 
remain a fortnight longer, when they would move onwards 
for a change of pasture for the reindeer. He told me 
that in summer they conduct these animals, which con- 
stitute their wealth, to the elevated parts of the moun- 
tains, and in the winter to the level couutry. His herd 
consisted of about 300, and it appears that a family 
requires nearly that number for its support. These 
Lapps, although " dwellers in tents " all the year round, 
are in many respects far from being uncivilized. They 
strictly observe the Sabbath, the best reader of the family 
officiating as priest, and going regularly through the 
Lutheran service. Occasionally they attend the church 
of the nearest village on the frontier of Sweden. 

Our companion, the schoolmaster, is employed by the 
missionary society, and twice in the course of every 
summer visits the Lapps for the purpose of instructing 
them. He stays for three weeks on each occasion, and 
divides his time between the different families who are 
encamped many miles apart. This man told me that all 
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the children oonld read, write, and say their prayers. 
The Lapps have hut few wants, and appear perfectly 
satisfied; having no bread, they subsist almost entirely 
on the produce of their herds, with the occasional assist- 
ance of fish and game. We saw no other description of 
food whatever, neither have they any candles ; and when 
we required additional light, one of the women took a 
firebrand in her hand and held it up for us. On one 
occasion we wimted to pour some of their delicious milk 
into our small keg of finkel; in an instant they very 
ingeniously made a funnel of some of the birch bark 
which hung round the tent. The sun and stars are their 
only clock. They had no spirituous liquors of their 
own making, but it is well-known that they are greatly 
addicted to inebriety, when they go down into the val- 
leys of Sweden or Norway. Both Nielsen and Johansen 
were great hunters, and were frequently absent from the 
encampment for many weeks together, in search of bears, 
seals and game. 

It was nearly midnight before our interesting confer- 
ence was brought to a close. At length Nielsen asked us 
in a civil, I might almost say in a poHte, manner whether, 
we felt disposed to sleep. To this we assented; and 
when all was quiet, I surveyed with no little interest the 
scene around me. Our host lit his pipe, by way of a 
soporific, laid down his head on his hard pillow, and 
comfortably puffed himself to sleep. One of the children 
coming in late, the old grandmother lifted up her large 
reindeer covering, and enclosed the young herdsman 
within its ample folds. It was a fine night, and we felt 
no inconvenience either from heat or cold. We were, 
however, as closely packed in the tent as negroes in a 
slave ship. I slept soundly notwithstanding. 

We rose at five o'clock, and after breakfasting on the 

N 
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flesh and milk of the reindeer, went up the hill to see 
the animals themselves. The whole herd was brought 
together for our inspection; they had sleek skins, and 
were in the finest condition imaginable, many of their 
branching antlers being of immense size, and covered with 
the softest velvet. We were informed that they suffered 
more from heat than from cold. Nielsen's eldest boy, a 
fine youth of sixteen, now threw a species of lasso round 
the horns of one of the deer, and the process of milking 
the herd began. They yield a very small quantity of 
milk, but this is made up for by the richness of its 
quality. They are remarkably quiet and gentle, and the 
Lapps are almost as fond of them as of their children. 

After purchasing some skins, horns, and lines which 
we saw the women making from strips of the sinews of 
reindeer, by chewing the ends and twisting one piece on 
to another till it was of suficient length, we bade adieu to 
the Lapps. 

Very little is known of the origin of these honest, 
simple, and hospitable people; they are considered by 
some to be descended from aboriginal Norwegians ; but 
by others they are supposed to have sprimg from a colony 
of Finns, although at the present day they are very 
unlike that race. From the earliest times they have led 
a nomade life. Their movements, however, are chiefly 
regulated by the quantity of moss in the different 
localities essential for their reindeer, and which is more 
abundant in Sweden than Norway ; but the temperature 
of the former country is found to be too mild for these 
animals, who require the bracing air and eternal snows 
of the latter to preserve their health. The moss can 
flourish only amidst snow, and in a uniformly low tem- 
perature; without the moss the reindeer would perish, 
and on their herds entirely depends the prosperity, nay, 
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the veiy existence of the Lapps. It is this animal which 
supplies them with clothing, food, the means of locomo- 
tion, and of maintaining whatever else their simple habits 
require. No other climate will suit these animals ; the 
experiment of introducing them into Scotland has in- 
variably failed. 

The milk of the reindeer is highly valuable ; its flesh 
also supplies a nutritious food during a great part of 
the year ; its sinews are made into thread and cord ; 
horns into spoons and other domestic utensils, and its 
fikin furnishes the main portion of the Lapp's dress. 
This animal bears a great resemblance to the stag, but is 
rather smaller. The females are driven home morning 
and evening to be milked, and yield about the same 
quantity as a she-goat. 

The reindeer moss grows almost everywhere upon 
these mountains in great abundance; this vegetable, 
which, after a long continuance of heat and drought, 
appears withered and. dead, immediately recovers new 
life from the rain. Dry and valueless as it looks, it is a 
most important gift to this wild region, for it is the chief 
support of many thousands of reindeer on the barren 
summits of the mountains through all the severity of the 
winter. The deer remove the snow with their feet to the 
depth of 5 or 6 feet to get at this food, and they cannot 
thrive nor even live without it for any length of time. 

Mitford^s ^ Norway,^ 

Ptarmigan. — A white bird about the size of a pigeon, found in 

Northern countries. 
Protuberance. — A swelling out, 
liilliputian. — ^Very small. Lilliput is the name giren to a land 

of very little people in ' Gulliver's Travels.* 
Aromatic. — Having a fragrant odour and taste. > 

N 2 
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Impunity.— Freedom from painful consequences; e. g. He ought not 
to be allowed to do wrong with impunity. 

Pastoral. — Belonging to a shepherd's life. Lot. pastor, a shep- 
herd. 

Addicted to inebriety. — Given to drunkenness. Compare ** ad- 
dicted to falsehood/' ** addicted to idling." 

Soporific. — Something that produces sleep. Zat, sopor, sleep; 
facio, I make. 

Uniformly^ — Invariably; e. g. The weather is uniformly hot here 
in July. 

Nomade. — ^Wandering, having no fixed abode. 



LESSON XLI. 

A BEE HUNT. 



The beautiful forest in which we were encamped abounded 
in bee-trees, that is to say, trees in the decayed trunks of 
which wild bees had established their hives. It is sur- 
prising in what countless swarms the bees have over- 
spread the far West within but a moderate number of 
years. The Indians consider them the harbinger of the 
white man, as the buffido is of the red man, and say that 
in proportion as the bee advances the Indian and bufEalo 
retire. 

We are always accustomed to associate the hum of the 
beehive with the farmhouse and flower-garden, and to 
consider those industrious little animals as connected 
with the busy haunts of man ; and I am told that the 
wild bee is seldom to be met with at any great distance 
from the frontier. They have been the heralds of civi- 
lization, steadfastly preceding it as it advanced from the 
Atlantic borders, and some of the ancient settlers of the 
West pretend to give the very year when the honey-bee 
first crossed the Mississippi. The Indians with surprise 
found the mouldering trees in their forests suddenly 
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teeming with ambrosial sweets ; and nothing, I am told, 
can exceed the greedy relish with which they banquet 
for the first time upon this unbought luxury of the 
wilderness. 

At present the honey-bee swarms in myriads in the 
noble groves and forests that skirt and intersect the 
prairies, and extend along the alluvial bottoms of the 
rivers. It seems to me as if these beautiful regions 
answer literally to the description of the land of promise, 
^ a land flowing with milk and honey," for the rich pas- 
turage of the prairies is calculated to sustain herds of 
cattle as countless as the sands upon the sea-shore, while 
the flowers with which they are enamelled render th^od 
a very paradise for the nectar-seeking bee. 

We had not been long in the camp when a party set 
out in quest of a bee-tree, and, being curious to witness 
the sport, I gladly accepted an invitation to accompany 
them. The party was headed by a veteran bee-hunter, a 
tall, lank fellow, in homespun garb, that himg loosely 
about his limbs, and a straw hat shaped not unlike a 
beehive. A comrade, equally uncouth in garb, and 
without a hat, straddled along at his heels, with a long 
rifle on his shoulder. To these succeeded half a dozen 
others, some with axes and some with rifles ; for no one 
stirs far from the camp without his flre-arms, so as to 
be ready either for wild deer or wild Indian. 

After proceeding some distance we came to an open 
glade on the skirts of the forest. Here our leader halted^ 
and then advanced quietly to a low bush, on the top of 
which I perceived a piece of honeycomb. This I found 
was the bait or lure for the wild bees. Several were 
humming about it, and diving into its cells. When they 
had laden themselves with honey they would rise into 
the air, and dart off in a straight line almost with the 
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Telocity of a bullet. The hunters watched atteotiyely 
the course they took, and then started off in the same 
direction, stumbling along over twisted roots and &llen 
trees, with their eyes turned up to the sky. 

In this way they traced the honey-laden bees to their 
hive, in the hollow trunk of a blasted oak, where, after 
buzzing about for a moment, they entered a hole about 
60 feet from the ground. 

Two of the bee-hunters now plied their axes vigorously 
at the foot of the tree, to level it with the ground. The 
mere spectators and amateurs in the meantime drew off 
to a cautious distance, to be out of the way of the falling 
of the tree and the vengeance of its inmates. 

The jarring blows of the axe seemed to have no effect 
in alarming or disturbing this most industrious com- 
munity. They continued to ply at their usual occupa- 
tions, some arriving full freighted into port, others 
sallying forth on new expeditions, like so many mer- 
chantmen in a money-making metropolis, little suspicious 
of impending bankruptcy and downfall. Even a loud 
crack, which announced the disrupture of the trunk, 
failed to divert their attention from the intense pursuit of 
gain. At length down came the tree with a tremendous 
crash, bursting open from end to end, and displaying fdl 
the hoarded treasures of the commonwealth. 

One of the hunters immediately ran up with a wisp of 
lighted hay as a defence against the bees. The latter, 
however, made no attack, and sought no revenge: they 
seemed stupefied by the catastrophe, and unsuspicious of 
its cause, and remained crawling and buzzing about the 
ruins without offering us any molestation. 

Every one of the party now fell to with spoon and 
hunting-knife to scoop out the flakes of honeycomb with 
which the hollow trunk was stored. Some of them were 
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of old date, and a deep-brown colour ; others were beau- 
tifally white, and the honey in their cells was almost 
limpid. Such of the combs as were entire were placed in 
camp-kettles to be conveyed to the encampment; those 
which had shivered in the fall were devoured upon the 
Bpot. Every one of the bee-hunters was to be seen with a 
rich morsel in his hand, dripping about his fingers, and 
disappearing as rapidly as a cream tart before the holiday 
appetite of a schoolboy. 

Nor was it the bee-hunters alone that profited by the 
downflEJl of this industrious community. As if the bees 
would carry through the similitude of their habits with 
those of laborious and gainful man, I beheld numbers 
from rival hives arriving on eager wing to enrich them- 
selves with the ruin of their neighbours. These busied 
themselves as eagerly and cheerfully as so many wreckers 
on an Indiaman that has been driven on shore — ^plunging 
in the cells of the broken honeycombs, banqueting greedily 
on the spoil, and then winging their way full fireighted to 
their homes. 

As to the poor proprietors of the ruin, they seemed to 
have no heart to do anything, not even to taste the nectar 
that flowed around tiiem, but crawled backwards and 
forwards, in vacant desolation, as I have seen a poor 
fellow, with his hands in Ms breeches pockets, whistling 
vacantly and despondingly about the ruins of his house 
that had been burnt. 

It is difficult to describe the bewilderment and con- 
fasion of the bees of the bankrupt hive who had been 
absent at the time of the catastrophe, and who arrived 
from time to time with full cargoes from abroad. At 
first they wheeled about in the air in the place where the 
fallen tree had once reared its head, astonished at finding 
it all a vacuum. At length, as if comprehending their 
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difiaster, the j settled down in clusters on a diy branch of 
a neighbouring tree, from whence they seemed to con* 
template the prostrate ruin, and to buzz forth doleful 
lamentations over the downfall of their republic. 

Washington Ibying. 

Harbinger. — A forenumer that gives notice of some expected 

arriyal. 
Herald. — ^An officer whose dntj it was to make public proGlamation3> 
Teem. — ^To abound ; e. g. The book teen^ with interest. 
Ambrosial. — Delightful to the taste. Ambrosia was the imaginary 

food of the gods, as nectar was their imaginary drink. 
Alluvial. — Formed by the deposits of rivers. Lat, luo, I wash. 
Velocity. — Swiftness ; e. g. The stone rolled down with great velo- 
city. 
Amateur. — ^A person who pursues some occupation not for gain but 

for pleasure. 
Metropolis.-^The chief city. Or. meter, a mother, and polls, a 

city. 
Commonwealth. — ^A commimity living under one government. 

The word strictly means the common toecU or good. 
Molestation. — Annoyance ; e. g. We suffered no molestation fiom 

them. 
Similitude . — ^Likeness. 
Vacuum. — ^A void, an empty space ; e. g. We cannot get a perfect 

vacuum. 



LESSOH XLIL 

THB BATTLE OF 0BE8SY. 
A.i>. 1846. 

On seeing their enemies advance the English rose np 
undaunted, and fell into the ranks; you must know 
that these kings, earls, barons, and lords of France did 
not advance in any regular order, but one after the other, 
in any way most pleasing to themselves. As soon as the 
king of France came in sight of the English his blood 
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began to boil, and he cried ont to bis marshals, " Ordef 
the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in the name 
of God and St. Denis." There were about fifteen thousand 
Oonoese cross-bowmen, but they were quite fatigued, 
haying marched on foot that day six leagues, completely 
armed, and with their cross-bows; they told the con- 
stable they were not in a fit condition to do any great 
things that day in battle. The Earl of Alen^on, hearing 
ibis, said, "This is what one gets by employing such 
scoundrels, who fall off when there is any need of them." 
During this time a heavy rain fell, accompanied by 
thunder and a very terrible eclipse of the sun, and before 
the rain a great flight of crows hovered in the air, over 
all those battalions, making a loud noise. Shortly after- 
wards it cleared up, and the sun shone very bright, but 
.the Frenchmen had it in their faces, and the English in 
their backs. When the Genoese were somewhat in order, 
and approached the English, they set up a loud shout, in 
order to frighten them, but they remained quite still, and 
did not seem to attend to it ; they then set up a second 
shout, and advanced a little forward, but the English 
never moved. They hooted a third time, advancing 
with their cross-bows presented, and began to shoot ; the 
English archers then advanced one step forward, and 
shot their arrows with such force and quickness that it 
seemed as if it snowed; when the Genoese felt these 
arrows, which pierced their arms, heads, and through 
their armour, some of them cut the strings of their cross- 
bows, others flung them on the ground, and all turned 
about, and retreated quite discomfited* The French 
had a large body of men-at-arms on horseback, richly 
dressed, to support the Genoese. 

The king of France seeing them thus faM back, cried 
out, " Kill me those scoundrels, for they stop our road 
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without any reason." Yon would then have seen the 
above-mentioned men-at-arms lay about them, killing all 
they could of these runaways. The English oontmued 
shooting as vigorously and quickly as before, some of 
their arrows fell among the horsemen, who were sump- 
tuously equipped, and killing and wounding many, made 
them caper and fedl among the Genoese, so that they 
were in such confusion they could never rally again. 
In the English army there were some Cornish and 
Welshmen on foot, who had armed themselves with 
large knives : these advancing through the ranks of the 
men-at-arms and archers, who made way for them, came 
upon the French when they were in this danger, and, 
falling upon earls, barons, knights, and squires, slew 
many, at which the king of England was afterwards 
much exasperated* The Earl of Alen9on advanced in 
regular order upon the Engliiih, to fight with them; 
as did the Earl of Flanders in another part. These 
two lords mth their detachments, coasting, as it were, 
the archers, came to the prince's battalion, where they 
fought valiantly for a length of time. The king of 
France was eager to march to the place where he saw 
their banners displayed, but there was a hedge of archers 
before him. This battle, which was fought on Saturday 
(26th August, 1346), between La Broyes and Cressy, was 
very murderous and cruel, and many gallant deeds of 
arms were performed that were never koiown. Towards 
evening many knights and squires of the French had 
lost their masters; they wandered up and down the 
plains, attacking the English in small parties ; they were 
soon destroyed; for the English had determined that 
day to give no quarter. Early in the day some French, 
Germans, and Savoyards, had broken through the archers 
of the prince's battalion, and had engaged with the men- 
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at-anns; npon which the second battalion came to his 
aid ; and it was time, for otherwise he would have been 
hard pressed. The first division, seeing the danger they 
were in, sent a knight (Sir Thomas Norwich) in great 
haste to the king of England, who was posted on an 
eminence near a windmill. On the knight's arrival, he 
said, '' Sir, the Earl of Warwick, the Lord Stafford, the 
Lord Beginald Gobham, and the others who are abont 
yonr son, are vigorously attacked by the French; and 
they entreat that you would come to their assistance with 
your battalion, for, if their numbers should increase, they 
fear he will have too much to do." The king replied, 
^ Is my^ son dead ? unhorsed ? or so badly wounded that 
he cannot support himself?" '^ Nothing of the sort, 
thank God," rejoined the knight, ** but he is in so hot an 
engagement, that he has great need of your help." The 
king answered, '* Now Sir Thomas, return back to those 
that sent you, and tell them from me not to send to me 
again this day, or expect that I shall come, let what will 
happen as long as my son has life ; and say that I com-* 
mand them to let the boy win his spurs ; for I am deter- 
mined, if it please God, that all the glory and honour of 
this day shall be given to him, and to ihose into whose 
care I have entrusted him." 

The knight returned to his lords, and related the 
king's answer, which mightily encouraged them, and 
made them repent that they had ever sent such a mes- 
sage. The French, though they fought lustily, could 
not resist the force of the English, and, spite of their 
prowess, were borne down on every hand; the Earls 
Aumale, St. Pol, Auxerre, Flanders, Blois (nephew to 
the king of France), and the Duke of Lorraine (the king 
of France's brother-in-law), with very many gallant 
knights and squires were slain, and the king of France, 
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wbo had not about him more than sixty men, every one 
inolnded, was led away by force from the field by Sir 
John de Harcourt, first to the castle of La Broyes, where 
he stayed but to take some refreshments, and then on in 
the night to Amiens. This Saturday the English never 
quitted their ranks in pursuit of any one, but remained 
in the field, guarding their position, and defending them- 
selves against all who attacked them. The battle was 
ended at the hour of vespers. When, on the Saturday 
night, the English heard no more hooting or shouting, nqr 
any more crying out to particular lords or their banners, 
they looked upon the field as their own, and their enemies 
as beaten; they made great fires, and lighted torches, 
because of the obscurity of the night. King Edward 
then came down from his post, who all the day had ndt 
put on his helmet, and, with his whole battalion advanced 
to the Prince of Wales, whom he embraced in his arms» 
and kissed, and said, " Sweet son, Gk>d give you good per- 
severance; you are my son, for most loyally have you 
acquitted yourself this day; you are worthy to be a 
sovereign." The prince bowed down very low, and 
humbled himself, giving all honour to the king, his 
father. Fboissabt. 

On the day of battle, and on the ensuing, there fell by 
a moderate computation 1200 French knights, 1400 gentle- 
men, 4000 men-at-arms, besides about 30,000 of inferior 
rank. Many of the principal nobility of France, the 
Dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the Earls of Flanders, 
Blois, Yandemont, and Aumale, were left on the field of 
battle. The kings, also, of Bohemia and Majorca were 
slain. The fate of the former was remarkable : he was 
blind from age, but being resolved to hazard his person, 
and set an example to others, he ordered the reins of his 
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bridle to be tied on each side of the horses of two gentle- 
men of his train ; and his dead body, and those of his 
attend ints, were afterwards found among the slain, with 
their horses standing by them in that situation. Hia 
crest was three ostrioh feathers, and his motto these 
German words, " Ich dien," I serve, which the Prince of 
Wales and his successors adopted in memory of this 
great victory. The action seems no less remarkable for 
the small loss sustained by the English, than for the 
great slaughter of the French. There were killed in it 
only one esquire and three knights, and very few of 
inferior rank; a demonstration, that the prudent dis- 
position planned by Edward, and the disorderly attack 
made by the French, had rendered the whole rather a 
rout than a battle ; which was, indeed, the common case 
with engagements in those times. 

Hume. 

Discomfited. — Defeated ; e. g. Joshua discomfited Amalek. 
Sum.ptuou8ly equipped. — Richly arrayed. Samptuons means 

expensive, costly. To equip is to furnish ; e. g. They were well 

equipped for the expedition. 
Eminence. — ^A height. 
Vespers. — ^The time when vespers or evening prayers were said. 



LESSON XLIII. 

THE DYING BOY. 



You know we French stormed Eatisbon ;- 

A mile or so away, 
On a little mound Napoleon 

Stood, on our storming day ; 
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With neck oat-thmst, you fancy how — 

Legs wide, arms locked behind, 
As if to balance the prone brow 

Oppressive with its mind. 

Just as perhaps he mused, " My plans, 

That soar, to earth may fall. 
Let once my army loader, Lannes, 

Waver at yonder wall," 
Out 'twixt the battery-smokes there flew 

A rider, bound on bound 
Full galloping ; nor bridle drew 

Until he reached the mound. 

Then off there flung in smiling joy. 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse's mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect, — 
So tight he kept his lips compressed 

Scarce any blood came through, — 
You looked twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two. 

" Well," cried he, " Emperor I by God's grace 

We've got you Hatisbon I 
The marshal's in the market-place. 

And you'll be there anon 
To see your flag-bird flap his vans 

Where I, to heart's desire. 
Perched him I " The chief's eye flashed : his plans 

Soared up again like Are. 

The chief's eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye. 

When her bruised eaglet breathes. 
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' " You're wonnded 1 " " Nay," Ids soldier's pride 
Tonclied to the qoick, he said, 
<< Tm kiUed, Sire ! " And his chief heside, 
Smiling the boy f<^ dead. 

B. Bbownino. 

Storm. — ^To attempt to take a town by force. 

Katisbon. — ^A city in Bayana. Napoleon defeated the Anstrians 

here in 1809. 
Prone. — ^Directed forwards \ e. g. He fell prone to the ground. 
^^aver. — ^Hesitate ; e. g. Thej wavered in their purpose. 
Compressed. — Pressed close together. 
Anon. — In a short time ; e. g. I will say more anon. 
Xla^-bird. — ^The eagle, the bird borne on Napoleon's standards. 
Vans. — ^Wings. 



LESSOH XUV. 

BEATEN BT BEES. 



[Dr. Schweinfurth, a German traveller, spent three years in ex- 
ploring the regions of Central Africa. On one occasion he was 
being towed along a river, when the crew, who were polling the 
rope on the banks, suddenly disturbed a swarm of bees. The 
following is the description which he gives of the incident.] 

Ih a moment, like a great clond, they barst upon the 
men who were dragging. Every one of them threw him- 
self headlong into the water, and hnrried to regain the 
boat. The swarm followed at their heels, and in a few 
seconds filled every nook and cranny of the deck. With- 
out any foreboding of ill, I was arranging my plants in 
my cabin, when I heard all aromid a scampering which I 
took at first to be merely the follies of my people, as 
that was the order of the day. I called out to inquire 
the meaning of the noise, bnt only got excited gestures 
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and reproachfnl looks in answer. The cry of ^ Bees ! 
bees ! " soon broke npon my ear, and I proceeded to Hgbt 
a pipe. My attempt was entirely in yain. In an instant 
bees in thousands are abont me, and I am mercilessly 
stung all oyer my face and hands. To no purpose do I 
try to protect my face with a handkerchief, and the more 
I fling my hands abont, the more violent becomes the 
impetnosity of the irritated insects. The maddening pain 
is now on my cheek, now in my eye, now in my hair. 
The dogs from under my bed burst out frantically, 
overturning everything in their way. Losing well-nigh 
all control over myself, I fling myself in despair into the 
river ; I dive down, but all in vain, for the stings rain 
down still upon my head. Not heeding the warnings 
of my people, I creep through the reedy grass to the 
swampy bank. All at once four powerful arms seize 
me and drag me back with such force that I think I 
must be choked in the mud. I am compelled to go back 
on board, and flight is not to be thought of. In the 
cooling moisture I had so fur recovered my self-possession 
that it occurred to me to drag a sheet from my ches^ and 
thus at last I found some protection, but I had first 
gradually to crush the bees which I had enclosed with 
me within this covering. 

Meantime, by great self-denial and courage on the 
part of my excellent people, my large dog was brought on 
board to me and covered with doths ; the other, an animal 
from Khartoom, was unfortunately lost. Cowering down 
convulsively, I lingered out thus three fall hours, while 
the buzzing continued uninterruptedly, and solitary stings 
penetrated periodically through the linen. Everyone by 
degrees became equally passive as myself; at length a 
perfect silence reigned on board ; the bees subsided into 
quietness. Meanwhile, some courageous men had crept 
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stealthily to the bank, and had succeeded in setting fire to 
the reeds. The smoke rose to their assistance, and thns 
they contrived to scare away the bees from the boat, and 
setting it afloat they drove it to the other bank. Had the 
thought of the fire occurred at first, our misfortunes would 
have assumed a much milder character, but in the sudden- 
ness of the attack every one lost all presence of mind. 
Free from further apprehension, we could now examine 
our injuries. With the help of a looking-glass and a 
pair of pincers I extracted all the stings from my face 
and hands, and inconvenience in those places soon 
passed away. But it was impossible to discover the 
stings in my hair ; many of them had been broken off 
short in the midst of the fray, and remaining behind, 
produced little ulcers, which for two days were acutely 
painful. . . . These murderous bees belong to the 
striped variety of our own honey-bee. A mishap like 
ours has been seldom experienced in the waters of the 
White Nile. Consul Petherick, as his servants informed 
me, had once to undergo a similar misfortune. Our own 
grievance was not confined to ourselves ; every boat of 
the sixteen which that day were sailing in our track, was 
pestered by the same infliction. No imagination can 
adequately depict the confusion which must have spread 
in boats where were crowded together from sixty to eighty 
men. I felt ready in the evening for an encounter with 
half a score of buf&Joes or a brace of lions, rather than 
have anything more to do with bees ; and this was a 
sentiment in which all the ship's company heartily con- 
curred. 

* The Heart of Africa,* by Br, 0. Schweinfurth. 

Foreboding. — Anticipation, presentiment ; e. g. We had a kind of 
foreboding that some misfortune was going to happen. «. 

O 
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Periodically. — ^At regular intervals of time ; e. g. The rirer over- 
flows periodically. 

Apprehension. — Dread ; e. g. We are in great apprehension about 
the safety of my st)n. 

Adequately. — Fitly^ in a manner equal to the occasion. 



IiESSOH XLV. 

THE DISCOVERY OF THE ALBERT NTANZA. 

The sun had not risen when I was spurring my ox after 
the guide, who, having been promised a double handful 
of beads on arrival at the lake, had caught the enthusiasm 
of the moment. The day broke beautifully clear, and 
having crossed a deep valley between the hills, we toiled 
up the opposite slope. I hurried to the summit. The 
glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me I There, like 
a sea of quicksilver, lay fSur beneath the grand expanse of 
water,r-a boundless sea horizon on the soutb and south- 
west, glittering in the noon-day sun ; and on the west, at 
fifty or sixty miles' distance, blud mountains rose from 
the bosom of the lake to a height of about 7000 feet 
above its level. 

It is impossible to describe the triumph of that moment ; 
— ^here was the reward for all our labour — for the years 
of tenacity with which we had toiled through Africa. 
England had won the Sources of the Nile ! Long before 
I reached this spot, I had arranged to give three cheers 
with aU our men in English style in honour of the dis- 
covery, but now that I looked down upon the great inland 
sea lying nestled in the very heart of Africa, and thought 
how vainly mankind had sought these sources throughout 
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SO many ages, and reflected that I had been the humble 
instrument permitted to imrayel this portion of the great 
mystery when so many greater than. I had failed, 1 felt 
too serious to vent my feelings in vain cheers for victory, 
and I sincerely thanked Grod for having guided and 
supported us through all dangers to the good end. I was 
about 1500 feet above the lake, and I looked down from 
the steep granite cliff upon those welcome waters — ^upon 
that vast reservoir which nourished Egypt and brought 
fertility where all was wilderness — upon that great source 
so long hidden from mankind ; that source of bounty and 
of blessings to millions of human beings ; and as one of 
the greatest objects in nature, I determined to honour it 
with a great name. As an imperishable memorial of one 
loved and mourned by our gracious Queen and deplored 
by every Englishman, I called this great lake "the 
Albert N'yanza." The Victoria and the Albert lakes are 
the two Sources of the Nile. 

The zigzag path to descend to the lake was so steep 
and dangerous that we were forced to leave our oxen with 
a guide, who was to take them to Magungo and wait for 
our arrival. We commenced the descent of the steep 
pass on foot. I led the way, grasping a stout bamboo. 
My wife in extreme weakness tottered down the pass, 
supporting herself upon my shoulder, and stopping to 
rest every twenty paces. After a toilsome descent of 
about two hours, weak with years of fever, but for the 
moment strengthened by success, we gained the level 
plain below the cliff. A walk of about a mile through fiat 
sandy meadows of fine turf interspersed with trees and 
bush, brought us to the water's edge. The waves were roll- 
ing upon a white pebbly beach : I rushed into the lake, 
and thirsty with heat and fatigue, with a heart full of 
gratitude, I drank deeply from the Sources of the Nile. 

o 2 
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Within a qtiarter of a mile of i^e lake was a fishing village 
named Yacoyia, in whicli we now established onrselves. 
Everything smelt of fish^and everything looked like 
fishing ; not the ^ gentle art " of England with rod and 
fly, bnt harpoons were leaning against the huts, and lines 
almost as thick as the little finger were hanging up to 
dry, to which were attached iron hooks of a size that said 
much for the monsters of the Albert lake. On entering 
the hut I found a prodigious quantity of tackle ; the lines 
were beautifully made of the fibre of the plantain stem, 
and were exceedingly elastic, and well adapted to with- 
stand the first rush of a heavy fish ; the hooks were very 
coarse, but well barbed, and varied in size from two to 
six inches. A number of harpoons and floats for hippo- 
potami were arranged in good order, and the whole 
appearance of the hut showed that the owner was a 
sportsman. 

The harpoons for hippopotami were precisely the same 
pattern as those used by the Hamran Arabs on the Taka 
frontier of Abyssinia, having a narrow blade of three- 
quarters of an inch in width with only one barb. The 
rope fitted to the harpoon was beautifully made of plantain 
fibre, and the float was a huge piece of ambatch-wood 
about fifteen inches in diameter. They speared the 
hippopotamus from canoes, and these large floats were 
necessary to' be easily distinguished in the rough waters 
of the lake. 

My men were perfectly astounded at the appearance of 
the lake. The journey had been so long, and "hope 
deferred" had so completely sickened their hearts, that 
they had long since disbelieved in the existence of the 
lake, and they were persuaded that I was leading them to 
the sea. They now looked at the lake with amazement — 
two of them had already seen the sea at Alexandria, and 
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ihej nnliesitatiiigly declared that this was the sea, but 
that it was not salt. 

YaooYia was a miserable place, and the soil was so 
impregnated with salt, that no cultiyation was possible. 
Salt was the natural product of the country; and the 
population were employed in its manufacture, which 
constituted the business of the lake shores — ^being ex- 
changed for supplies from the interior. I went to 
examine the pits: these were about six feet deep, from 
which was dug a black sandy mud that was placed in 
large earthenware jars; these were supported upon frames, 
and mixed with water, which filtering rapidly through 
small holes in the bottom, was received in jars beneath : 
this water was again used with fresh mud until it became 
a strong brine, when it was boiled and evaporated. The 
salt was white, but very bitter. I imagine that it has 
been formed by the decay of aquatic plants that have been 
washed ashore by the waves; decomposing, they have 
formed a mud depcNsit, and much potash is combined with 
the salt. The flat sandy meadow that extends from the 
lake for about a mile to the foot of the precipitous cliffs 
of 1500 feet, appears to have formed at one period the 
bottom of the lake — ^in fact, the flat land of Yacovia looks 
like a bay, as the mountain clifife about five miles south 
and north descend abruptly to the water, and the flat is 
the bottom of a horseshoe formed by the cHfls. Were 
the level of the lake fifteen feet higher, this fiat would be 
flooded to the base of the hills. 

I procured a couple of kids from the chief of the 
village for some blue beads, and having received an ox as 
a present from the headman of Farkani in return for a 
number of beads and bracelets, I gave my men a grand 
feast in honour of the discovery; I made them an 
address, explaining to them how much trouble we should 
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have been saved had mj whole party behaved well £rom 
the first oommencement and trusted to my guidance, as 
we should have arrived here twelve months ago ; at the 
same time I told them, that it was a greater honour to 
have achieved the task with so small a force as thirteen 
men, and that as the lake was thus happily reached, and 
Mrs. Baker was restored to health after so terrible a 
danger, I should forgive them past offences and wipe out 
all that had been noted against them in my journal. 
This delighted my people, who ejaculated ^ El hamd el 
Illah!" (thank God I) and fell to immediately at their 
beef. 

At sunrise on the following morning I took the com- 
pass, and accompanied by the chief of the village, my 
guide Babonga, and the woman Bacheeta, I went to the 
borders of the lake to survey the country. It was 
beautifully clear, and with a powerfal telescope I could 
distinguish two large waterfiEJls that cleft the sides of the 
mountains on the opposite shore. Although the outline 
of the mountains was distinct upon the bright blue sky, 
and the dark shades upon their sides denoted deep gorges, 
I could not distinguish other features than the two great 
falls, which looked like threads of silver on the dark face 
of the mountains. No base had been visible, even from 
an elevation of 1500 feet above the water-level, on my 
first view of the lake, but the chain of lofty mountains on 
the west appeared to rise suddenly from the water. This 
appearance must have been due to the great distance, the 
base being below the horizon, as dense columns of smoke 
were ascending apparently from the surface of the water : 
this must have been produced by the burning of prairies 
at the foot of the mountains. The chief assured me that 
large canoes had been known to cross over from the other 
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side, bnt that it required four days and nights of hard 
rowing to accomplish the voyage, and that many boats 
had been lost in the attempt. 

Both the guide and the chief of Vacoyia informed me 
that we should be taken by canoes to Magungo, to the 
point at which the Somerset that we had left at Karuma 
joined the lake; but that we could not ascend it, as it 
was a succession of cataracts the whole way from Karuma 
until within a short distance of Magungo. The exit of 
the Nile from the lake at Eoshi was navigable for a con- 
siderable distance, and canoes could descend the river as 
far as the Madi. 

They both agreed that the level of the lake was never 
lower than at present, and that it never rose higher than 
a mark upon the beach that accounted for an increase of 
about four feet. The beach was perfectly clean sand, 
upon which the waves rolled like those of the sea, throw- 
ing up weeds, precisely as seaweed may be seen upon the 
English shore.. It was a grand sight to look upon this 
vast reservoir of the mighty Nile, and to watch the heavy 
swell tumbling upon the beach, while far to the south* 
west the eye searched as vainly for a bound as though 
upon the Atlantic. It was with extreme emotion that I 
enjoyed this glorious scene. My wife, who had followed 
me so devotedly, stood by my side pale and exhausted — a 
wreck upon the shores of the great Albert lake that we 
had so long striven to reach. No European foot had 
ever trod upon its sand, nor had the eyes of a white man 
ever scanned its vast expanse of water. We were the 
first ; and this was the key to the great secret that even 
Julius CsBsar yearned to unravel, but in vain. Here was 
the great basin of the Nile that received evary drop of 
uater^ even from the passing shower to the roaring 
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mountain torrent that drained from Central AMca 

towards the north. This was the great reservoir of the 

Nile I 

Baker's * Albert ITyanza.' 

Enthiuiasm. — ^The intense feeling as of a person possessed. 
Tenacity. — Steady holding on. Lat. teneo, to hold. 
Seservoir. — ^A receptacle for the collection of water. 
Prodigious. — Large, enormous. 
Impreg^nated. — ^Tinctured ; e. g. The water was impregnated with 

iron. 
Ejjaculated. — Cried out. Lat. jactQor, to throw. 



LESSON XLVI. 

THE SIEGE OF CALAIS. 



Aftsb the departure of the king of France with his army 
from the hill of Sangate, the Calesians saw clearly that 
all hopes of snccour were at an end, which occasioned 
them so much distress, that the hardiest conld scarcely 
support it. They entreated, therefore, most earnestly, the 
Lord John de Yienne, their goyemor, to mount upon the 
battlements, and make a sign that he wished to hold a 
parley. The king upon hearing this, sent to him Sir 
Walter Manny and Lord Basset. When they were oome 
near, the Lord de Yienne said to them, ^^ Dear gentlemen, 
you who are very valiant knights, know that the king of 
France, whose subjects we are, has sent us hither to 
defend this town and castle from all harm and damage : 
this we have done to the best of our abilities. All hopes 
of help have now left us, so that we are most exceedingly 
straitened, and if the gallant king, your lord, have not 
pity on us, we must perish with hunger. I therefore 
eubreat that you would beg of him to have compassion on 
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US, and to have the goodness to allow ns to depart in the 
state we are in, and that he will be satisfied with having 
possession of the town and castle,, with all that is within 
them, as he will find riches therein to content him." To 
this Sir Walter Manny replied, *'John, we are not 
ignorant of what the king our lord's intentions are, for he 
has told them to ns. Enow, then, that it is not his 
pleasure you shonld get off so; for he is resolved that 
yon surrender yourselves solely to his will, to allow those 
whom he pleases their ransom, or to put them to death ; 
for the Calesians have done him so much mischief, and 
have by their obstinate defence cost him so many lives, 
and so much money, that he is mightily enraged." The 
Lord de Yienne answered, ''These conditions are too 
hard for us ; we are but a small number of knights and 
squires, who have loyally served our lord and master, as 
yon would have done, and have suffered much ill and 
disquiet; but we will endure more than any men ever 
did in a similar situation, before we consent that the 
smallest boy in the town should fare worse than the best* 
I therefore once more entreat you, out of compassion, 
to return to the king of England, and beg of him to have 
pity on us ; he will, I trust, grant you ike favour, for I 
have such an opinion of his gallantry as to hope that 
through Crod's mercy he will alter his mind." The two 
lords returned to the king and related what had passed. 
The king said he had no intentions of complying with 
the request, but should insist that they surrender them- 
selves unconditionally to his wilL Sir Walter replied : 
'< My lord, you may be to blame in this, as you will set 
us a very bad example ; for if yon order us to go to any 
of your castles, we shall not obey yon so cheerfully, if 
you put these people to death; £>r they will retaliate 
upon us in a similar case." Many barons who were then 
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present snpported tins opinion; npon wliicli the king 
replied : ^ €(entlemen, I am not so obfltinate as to hold 
mj opinion alone against you alL Sir Walter, yon will 
inform the goremor of Calaia, that the only grace he 
mnst expect from me is, that six of the principal citizens 
of Calais march ont of the town, with bare heads and 
feet, with ropes romid their necks, and the keys of the 
town and castle in their hands ; these six persons shall be 
at my absolute disposal, and the remainder of the in- 
habitants pardoned." Sir Walter retomed to the Lord 
de Yienne who was waiting for him on the battlement, 
and told him all that he had been able to gain from the 
king. ^ I beg of yon,'' replied the governor, ^ that yon 
be so good as to remain here a little, while I go and 
relate all that has passed to the townsmen; for as they 
have desired me to undertake this, it is but proper they 
should know the result of it." He went to the market- 
place and caused the bell to be rung ; upon which all the 
inhabitants, men and women, assembled in the town- 
hall. He then related to them what he had said, and 
the answers he had received; and that he could not 
obtain any conditions more favourable; to which they 
must give a short and immediate answer. This informa- 
tion caused the greatest lamentations and despair; so 
that the hardest heart would have had compassion on 
them ; even the Lord de Yienne wept bitterly. 

After a short time the most wealthy citizen of the 
town, by name Eustace de St. Pierre, rose up and said: 
*' Gentlemen, both high and low, it would be a very great 
pity to suffer so many people to die through famine, if 
any means could be found to prevent it ; and it would be 
highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour, if such 
misery could be averted. I have such faith and trust in 
finding grace before God, if I die to save my townsmen, 
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that I name myself first of the six." When Enstaoe had 
done speaking, they all rose up and almost worshipped 
him ; many cast themselves at his feet with tears and 
groans. Another citizen, very rich and respected, rose 
up and said he wonld be the second to his companion 
Enstace; his name was John Daira After him James 
Wisart, who was very rich in merchandise and lands^ 
offered himself as companion to his two cousins ; as did 
Peter Wisart, his brother. Two others then named them- 
selyes, which completed the number demanded by the 
king of England. The Lord de Yienne then mounted a 
small hackney, for it was with difficulty (being severely 
wounded) that he could walk, and conducted them to the 
gate. There was the greatest sorrow and lamentation all 
over the town ; and in such manner they were attended 
to the gate, which the governor ordered to be opened, and 
then shut upon him and the six citizens, whom he led to 
the barriers, and said to Sir Walter Manny, who was 
waiting for him, '^I deliver up to you, as governor of 
Calais, with the consent of the inhabitants, these six 
citizens ; and I swear to you that they were, and are at 
this day, the most wealthy and respectable inhabitants of 
Calais. I beg of you, gentle sir, that you would have the 
goodness to beseech the king, that they may not be put 
to death." " I cannot answer for what the king will do 
with them," replied Sir Walter, "but you may depend 
that I will do all in my power to save them." The 
barriers were opened, when these six citizens advanced 
towards the pavilion of the king, and the Lord de Yienne 
re-entered the town. When Sir Walter Manny had 
presented these six citizens to the king, they fell upon 
their knees, and with uplifted hands, said : " Most gallant 
king, you see before you six citizens of Calais who have 
been capital merchants, and who bring you the keys of 
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the oasUe and of the town. We surrender ourselves to 
yonr absolute will and pleasure, in order to save the 
remainder of the inhabitants of Calais, who have suffered 
much distress and misery. Condescend, therefore, out of 
your nobleness of mind, to have mercy and compassion 
upon us." All the barons, knights, and squires that were 
assembled there in great numbers wept at the sight 
The king eyed them with angry looks (for he hated much 
the people of Calais, for the great losses he had formerly 
suffered from them at sea), and ordered their heads to be 
stricken offl All present entreated the king that he 
would be more merciful to them; but he would not 
listen to them. Then Sir Walter Manny said, ^Ahl 
gentle king, let me beseech you to restrain your anger; 
you have the reputation of great nobleness of soul, do not 
therefore tarnish it by such an act as this, nor allow any- 
one to speak in a disgraceful manner of you. In this 
instance all the world will say you have acted cruelly, if 
you put to death six such respectable persons, who, of 
their own free will, have surrendered themselves to your 
mercy, in order to save their fellow citizens." Upon this 
the king gave a wink, saying, '^ Be it so," and ordered the 
headsman to be sent for ; for that the Calesians had done 
him so much damage, it was proper they should suffer for 
it. Upon this, the queen of England fell upon her knees, 
and with tears said, '^ Ah ! gentle sir, since I have crossed 
the sea with great danger to see you, I have never asked 
you one favour ; now, I most humbly ask as a gift, for 
the sake of the Son of the blessed Mary, and for your 
love to me, that you will be merciful to these six men." 
The king looked at her for some time in silence and then 
said, ''Ah! lady, I wish you had been anywhere else 
than here; you have entreated in such a manner that 
I cannot refuse you ; I therefore give them to you, to do 
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as yon please with them." The queen condncted the six 

citizens to her apartments, and had the halters taken 

from ronnd their necks, after which she new clothed 

them, and served them with a very plentiful dinner ; she 

then presented each with six nobles, and had them 

escorted out of the camp in safety. ^ 

Fboissabt. 

Calesians. — ^The people of Calais. 

Parley. — ^A conference with an enemy in war. Fr, parler, to 

speak. 
Retaliate. — ^To return evil for evil; e. g. He retaliated their 

injuries. 
Hackney. — A nag somewhat larger than a pony. 
Capital merchants. — The chief merchants of the place. 
Noble. — ^A coin, valued at six shillings and eightpence. 
SiSCOrt. — ^To accompany with a guard of honour. 



LESSON XLVn. 

THE MOTHEB'S JEWELS. 

In schools of wisdom all the day was spent ; - 

His steps at eve the rabbi homeward bent, 

With homeward thoughts which dwelt upon the wife 

And two fair children who adorned his life. 

She, meeting at the threshold, led him in. 

And with these words preventing did begin : 

" Ever rejoicing at your wished return. 

Yet do I most so now, for since the mom 

I have been much perplexed and sorely tried 

Upon one point, which you shall now decide : 

*' Some years ago, a friend into my care 

Some jewels gave, — ^rich, precious gems they were ; 

And, having placed them in my charge, this friend 

Did after neither come for them nor send ; 
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But left them in my keepmg £>r so long, 
That now it almost seems to me a wrong 
That he should suddenly amve to-day 
And take the jewels that he left away. 
What think you ? Shall I freely yield them hack, 
And with no mnrmnring ? — so henoeforih to lack 
Those gems myself, which I had learned to see 
Almost as mine for ever, — mine in fee." 

*^ What question can be here ? Yonr own true heart 

Must needs advise yon of the only part ; 

That may be claimed again which was bnt lent, 

And should be yielded with no discontent, 

Nor surely, can we find herein a wrong 

That it was left us to enjoy so long." 

*' Good is the word I " she answered, ^ may we now. 

And evermore, that it is good allow I " 

And, rising, to an inner chamber led : 

And there she showed him stretched upon one bed. 

Two children pale, — and he the jewels knew 

Which God had lent him, and resumed anew. 

B. C. TSBNGH. 

Habbi. — ^A Jewish teacher. 

Preventing. — Addressing him before he had time to speak. From 

prevent, to go before. Z<a, pree, before ; venio, I come. 
*|«]*£e^ — Puzzled, put to one's wits' end. 
TWitiA in fee. — My very own. 
The only part. — ^The only course to pursue. 
Yielded.— ^iven up. 
Sesumed anew* — Taken back again. 
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LESSON XLVIIL 

LIFE m CENTRAL AFBIOA. 

It was the time of year for planting and weeding the 
plantations, and the regular routine work of all the 
families in the town was nearly as follows: — Between 
three and fonr o'clock in the morning, when the howling 
of the hycenas and growling of the lions or leopards told 
that they had spent the night fasting, the first human 
sounds heard were those of the good wives knocking off 
the red coals from the ends of the sticks in the fire, and 
raising up a blaze to which young and old crowded for 
warmtii from the cold, which at this time is the most 
intense of the twenty-four hours. Some Bange smoker 
lights his pipe, and makes the place ring with his nasty 
screaming, and stridulous coughing. Then the cocks 
begin to crow (about four a.m.), and the women call to 
each other to make ready to march. They go off to their 
gardens in companies^ and keep up a brisk, loud conver- 
sation, with a view to frighten away any lion or buffdo 
that may not yet have retired, and for this the human 
voice is believed to be efficacious. The gardens, or 
plantations, are usually a couple of miles from the village. 
This is often for the purpose of securing safety for the 
crops from their own goats or cattle, but more frequently 
for the sake of the black loamy soil near the banks of the 
rivulets. This they prefer for maize and dura, while for 
a small species of millet, called mileza, they select a 
patch in the forest, which they manure by burning the 
branches of trees. The distances which the good wives 
willingly go to get the best soil adapted for different 
plants make their arrival just about dawn. Fire has been 
brought firom home, and a little pot is set on with beans 
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or pnlse — sometliing that requires long simmering ; and 
the whole family begins to work at what seems to give 
them real pleasure. The husband, who had marched in 
front of each little squad with a spear and little aze over 
his shoulder, at once begins to cut off all the sprouts on 
the stumps left in clearing the ground. All bushes also 
fall to his share, and all the branches of tall trees too 
hard to be cut down are piled round the root to be fired 
when dry. He must also cut branches to make a low 
fence round the plantation, for few wild beasts like to 
cross over anything having the appearance of human 
workmanship. The wart-hog having a great weakness 
for ground-nuts, otherwise called pig-nuts, must be cir- 
cumvented by a series of pitfalls, or a deep ditch, and 
earthen dyke all round the nut-plot. If any other animal 
has made free with the food of the family, papa carefully 
examines the trail of the intruder — makes a deep pit£eJl 
in it, covers it carefully over — and every day it is a most 
interesting matter to see whether the thief has been taken 
for the pot. The mother works away vigorously with 
her hoe, often adding new patches of virgin land to that 
already under cultivation. The children help by removing 
the weeds and grass which she has uprooted into heaps to 
be dried and burned. They seem to know and watch 
every plant in the field. It is all their own ; no one is 
stinted as to the land he may cultivate; the more they 
plant, the more they have to eat and to spare. In some 
parts of Africa the labour Mis almost exclusively on the 
women, and the males are represented as atrociously 
cruel to them. It was not so here, nor is it so in Central 
Africa generally — ^indeed the women have often decidedly 
the upper hand. The clearances by law and custom were 
the work of the men ; the weeding was the work of the 
whole family, and so was the reaping. The little girls 
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were nnrsiixg baby under the shade of a watch-honse 
perched on the tops of a number of stakes abont twelve 
or fourteen feet high, and to this the family adjourns 
when the dura is in ear to scare away birds by day 
and antelopes by night. About eleven a.m. the sun 
becomes too hot for comfortable work, and all come under 
the shade of the lofty watch-tower or a tree left for the 
purpose. Mamma serves out the pottage, now thoroughly 
cooked, by placing a portion into each pair of hands — it is 
bad manners here to receive any gift with but one hand. 
They eat it with keen appetites, and with so much relish 
that for ever afterwards they think that to eat with the 
hand is fiEur nicer than with a spoon. Mamma takes and 
nurses baby while she eats her own share. Baby seems a 
genera] favourite, and is not exhibited till he is quite 
a little ball of fat. Everyone then takes off beads to 
ornament him. He is not bom with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, and one may see poor mothers who have no milk 
mix a little flour and water in the palm of the hand, and 
the little sisters look on with intense interest to see the 
little stranger making a milk-bottle of the side of the 
mother's hand, the crease therein just allowing enough 
to pass down. . . . The meal over, the wife with, perhaps, 
her daughter, goes a little way into the forest and collects 
a bundle of dry wood, and, with the baby slung on 
her back, in a way that suggests the flattening of the 
noses of many Africans, the wood on her head, and the 
boy carrying the hoe, the party wends home. Each wife 
has her own granary, in which the produce of the garden 
is stowed. It is of the beehive shape of the huts, only 
the walls are about twelve feet high, and it is built on a 
stage about eighteen inches from the ground. It is about 
five feet in diameter, and roofed with wood and grass. 
The door is near the roof, and a ladder, made by notches 

p 
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being cnt in a tree, is used to enable the owner to climb 
into it. The first thing the good wife does on coming 
home is to get the ladder, climb ap, and bring down 
millet or dura grain sufficient for her family. She spreads 
it in the sun, and while this is drying or made crisp 
occurs the only idle time I have seen in the day's employ- 
ment. Some rested, others dressed their husband's or 
neighbour's hair, others strung beads. I should have 
liked to have seen them take life more easily, for it is as 
pleasant to see the negro reclining under his palm as it 
is to look at the white lolling on his ottoman. But the 
great matter is they enjoy their labour, and the children 
enjoy life as human beings ought, and have not the sap of 
life squeezed out of them by their own parents. 

When the grain is dry it is pounded in a large wooden 
mortar to separate the scales from the seed. A dex- 
terous toss of the hand drives all the chaff to one comer 
of the vessel. This is lifted out, and then the dust is tossed 
out by another peculiar up-and-down, half- horizontal 
motion of the vessel, difficult to describe or perform, which 
leaves the grain quite clean. It is then ground into fine 
meal by a horizontal motion of the upper millstone, to 
which the whole weight is applied, and at each stroke the 
flour is shoved off to the further end of the nether mill- 
stone. The flour finished, late in the afternoon, at the 
time maidens go forth to draw water, the lady poises a 
huge earthen pot on her head, fills it full at the rivulet, 
and, though containing ten or twelve gallons, balances it 
on her head, and, without lifting up her hands, walks 
jauntily home. They have meat but seldom, and make 
relishes for the porridge into which the flour is cooked 
of the leaves of certain wild and cultivated plants ; or 
they roast some groundnuts, grind them fine, and make a 
curry. They seem to know that oily matter such as the 
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nuts contain is requisite to modify their otherwise fari- 
naceous food, and some even grind a handful of castor- 
oil nuts with the grain for the same purpose. The 
liusband having employed himself in the afternoon in 
making mats for sleeping on, in preparing skins for 
clothing, or in making new handles for hoes or cutting 
out wooden bowls, joins the family in the evening, and 
all partake abundantly of the chief meal of the day before 
going off to sleep. They have considerable skill in 
agriculture, and great shrewdness in selecting the soils 
proper for different kinds of produce. When Bishop 
Mackenzie witnessed their operations in the field he said 
to me, ''When I was in England and spoke in public 
meetings about our mission, I mentioned that among 
other things I meant to teach them agriculture, but now I 
see that the Africans know a great deal more about it 
than I do." One of his associates, earnestly desiring to 
benefit the people to whom he was going, took lessons 
in basketmaking before he left England ; but the speci- 
mens of native workmanship he met with everywhere 
led him to conclude that he had better say nothing about 
his acquisition ; in fact, he could '' not hold a candle to 
them." The foregoing is as fair an example of the every- 
day life of the majority of the people in Central Africa 
as I can give. 

' How I found Livingstone,' by H. M. Stanley. 

Routine. — ^A fixed order ; e. g. Everything was done by routine. 
Stridulous. — Harsh. Lat strideo, I creak. 
Species. — Sort, kind of; e. g. The fish was a species of salmon. 
Circumvented. — Entrapped. Lat, circuzn, around; venio, I 

come. 
Series. — ^A succession, a row ; e. g. A series of books is coming out 

on scientific subjects. 
Imbibe. — ^To drink in ; e. g. The dry land imbibes the moisture very* 

readily. Lat, bibo, I drink. 
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Ottoman. — ^A kind of conch. 

Farinaceoiu. — Flourj. Lot, farina, meal, flonr. 

Ag^culture. — ^The cnltiration of the soil. Lot, ager, a field; 

COlo, I till. 
Acquisition. — Something acquired; e.g. A knowledge of French Is 

a yalnable acquisition. 



' LESSON XUX. 

STICKLEBACKS. 



How deliciously cool the water looks, and how very 
happy all the creatures in it appear to be I They cannot 
be inconvenienced much by the heat, with such cool and 
shady grottos and bowers to serve as retreats. What 
a delightful thing to be a water-hahy, and make all those 
grand discoveries Charles Eingsley so charmingly de- 
scribes I But as, according to Professor Phthllmnsprtts, 
there cannot possibly be any water-babies, why, neither 
you nor I can be changed into one. But, for all that, 
we can see much that is going on in the watery world. 
See here, what a number of little fish are sporting about 
in it! not as they were a month or six weeks ago, 
swimming in little shoals, but mostly solitary ; for like 
the birds, they are engaged in household duties. And 
see how the solitary ones gleam and glitter in martial 
colours — ^red, and green, and gold! See, too, how not 
only in colour but in behaviour they are imitating the 
military character! watch one only for a few minutes, 
how he chases away every fish that comes near one 
particular spot I he is evidently on guard, and performs 
his duty as conscientiously as any soldier in Her Majesty's 
service. 
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Yon will have gnessed before now what fish it is ; at 
any rate yon will if yon have done what we boys nsed to 
do in onr time — ^fished with a pin and a worm ; a practice 
I cannot recommend, since the fish can be so easily taken 
with a net without either paining or disfiguring the poor 
stickleback. There I I have let out the name before I 
intended; but never mind: sticklebacks they are, as a 
good many of you knew before. 

Now, why are they acting in this pugnacious manner 
all along the stream ? Well, look a little more closely 
at the spot they are guarding ; you will discover, amongst 
the stones and mossy-looking vegetation in the bed of 
the stream, an artificial-looking structure with a hole in 
it. You may be fortunate enough, here and there, to 
see projecting out of this hole the nose and eyes of a fish. 
This is the neat of a stickleback. Perhaps you never 
thought fishes made nests, but this one certainly does, 
and if you carefully remove this with your net you will 
find the eggs in it. So you may appoint a day, if you 
like, ioT fish-nesting, as a change from bird-nesting. 

The mother-fish lays her eggs, then, in this structure, 
but she takes no more notice of them afterwards ; the 
duty of mounting guard devolves upon the male, and this 
is the duty they are all performing here in the stream. 
Any living creature that approaches is attacked with 
fury, and chased away, for the warrior is weU armed, and 
with the three sharp spears on his back he makes every 
attempt to lacerate the enemy. Usually these spines 
lie close down upon the back, but whenever their owner 
gets excited, they are erected for offensive and defensive 
purposes. 

Perhaps, now, some of you have been saying, " Why 
should the stickleback take all this trouble?" I will 
show you. Take some of the eggs from the nest you 
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hare drawn ont of the water, and drop them into the 
stream where the fish appear most nnmerons. Do yon see 
what a rushing and skirmishing they all make to get at 
them, and how qnickly they holt them when they get 
within reach ? There is the secret, then. The fish are 
fond of the eggs, and go prowling np and down the 
stream in hopes of being able to plunder some nests. 
See, there is one gigantic fellow who seems determined 
to assault, take, and derour ; but he is met manfully (if 
we may use that adverb for a fish's behaviour) by the 
defender of the nest, who is fortunately not much in- 
ferior to him in size. And now comes a battle; they 
butt at each other with their noses, and it is to be 
hoped their noses are as insensible as a ram's head, for 
they will quite jar your stick as they run at it. They 
try to get underneath each other, that they may use their 
spines with the most deadly effect ; and all the time their 
colours appear to be getting more vivid, as if with the 
effect of their excited passions. But we are happy to see 
in this case that the old proverb is reversed, and '^ right 
is might": the crestfallen would-be robber beats a 
retreat. And now, how the colours of the conqueror 
still increase in splendour, as he moves about with all 
the air of an old Peninsular veteran, while the defeated 
fish actually turns pale, and gradually his colours fade 
away. This assumption of colours during the breeding 
season, you will at once recollect, is not confined to 
sticklebacks: the birds all don a finer plumage in the 
spring-time; and in the water again the newts do the 
same. 

You will probably draw out in your net from some 
ponds a giant triton, with his grand crest running from 
head to tail, the body glowing in orange, blue, yellow, 
and brown; but you would look in vain for all this in 
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winter: the colours become dim, and the crest is ab- 
sorbed into the skin. 

Sticklebacks are very interesting in an aquarium, and 
Tery easily kept: but so miscbicTous and pugnacious 
that you must not put anything else in with them, unless 
you wish it to be devoured. They will attack worms 
which they have not the slightest chance of swallowing* 
I found one once lying in a ditch by the side of the 
Thames, quite disabled by a worm some six inches long, 
and proportionately thick, which it had been attempting 
to eat ; instead of going down the throat, as a submis- 
siye worm would have done, the intended prey had 
managed to partly force its way through the gill opening. 
Both parties seemed satisfied when I separated them. 
The fish will also attack newts twice as big as themselves, 
snipping out little bits from the crest, and even from 
the nose. A very military-looking stickleback in my 
Bquarium once obtained the hand of a female triton, in a 
way reflecting little credit on himself. 

Mb. H. Ullybtt, in * Chatterbox' for 1871. 

.Grotto. — A cave ; e. g. They retired from the heat to a cool grotto. 
Solitary. — Alooe ; e. g. Here and there we could see a solitary sail. 
Pugnacious. — Quarrelsome, as if disposed to fight. Lat, pug^a, 

a fight. 
Lacerate. — ^To wound, to tear ; e. g. My hand was lacerated by the 

nail. 
Crestfallen. — Dispirited. Many creatures when defeated carry their 

h«ads down as if ashamed. 
Veteran. — An old soldier. Lat vetus, old. 
Absorb. — ^To draw in ; e. g. The tadpole's tail is gradually absorbed. 

Lat, sorbeo, I suck in. 
Aquarium. — A tank of water in which fish and other creatures that 

live in water are kept alive. 
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LESSON L. 

THE BATTLE OF POICTIERS. 

A.D, 1356. 

Fbom the period of the siege of Calais to that of which we 
are about to speak, the chief events may be briefly passed 
oyer. A trace for six years was agreed to, which was bnt 
indifferently kept on either side. Whilst it lasted, offers 
were made on the part of Edward to renomice all preten- 
sions to the throne of France if King John wonld yield 
the absolute sovereignty of Guienne, Calais, and the other 
territories which had been held by former English 
monarchs as flefs. John consented, but his people were 
most indignant, and would not ratify the arrangement. 
So in 1355 the Black Prince set out on an expedition 
from Bordeaux with sixty thousand men, only a small part 
of whom were his countrymen. This cruel and ferocious 
march offers a strange contrast to the gentleness and 
delicacy which have stamped their impress upon occa- 
sional incidents in the career of the prince, and in none 
more so than in one of those connected with the field of 
Poictiers, of which we shall have to speak. But such were 
the inconsistencies of chivalry, even in its highest stage of 
development. The prince's route lay towards the foot of 
the Pyrenees, thence northward to Toulouse, where he 
once more changed his direction in order to seize the rich 
cities of Carcassonne and Narbonne, whence he returned 
to Bordeaux. And through all that fair country, a 
stranger might have followed his track by the blackened 
ruins of the towns and villages burnt, and the dismal out- 
cries of their unhappy inhabitants. " When they entered 
into a town, and found it well replenished of all things, 
they tarried there a two or three days to re&esh them. 
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When they departed, they would destroy all the residue, 
strike out the heads of the ressels of wine, and bum wheat, 
barley, and oats, and all other things, to the intent that 
their enemies should have no aid thereof." Whilst the 
French, maddened by their disgraces and sufferings, were 
making the most strenuous e£Ebrts to collect an over* 
whelming force to crush the invader, the Black Prince in 
the following year commenced a similar expedition, though 
with a force not exceeding twelve or fourteen thousand 
men. It was in the full tide of success of this march that 
he suddenly found himself encompassed on all sides. So 
universal a feeling of detestation had penetrated the hearts 
and minds of the French people, that not a single indi- 
vidual could be found to give him intelligence of the posi- 
tion or number of King John's forces ; and but for the 
wonderful steadiness and courage that have so often, in a 
military sense, redeemed our military errors, those plun- 
dering and ravaging expeditions might have worked a 
fatal retribution. It was late in the night of Saturday, the 
16th of September, that a part of the English, who had 
been sent forward in advance of the army, " saw the great 
forces of the king : they saw all the field covered with 
men-of-arms."* After a skirmish, '^ which these English 
could not forbear," they returned again to the prince, and 
showed him all that they saw and knew : and said that the 
French host was a great number of people. " Well," said 
the prince, " in the name of God let us now study how 
we shall fight with them at our advantage." That night 
the Englishmen lodged in a strong place among hedges, 
vines, and bushes ; and their host was well watched. 

On the French side, the king, with his four sons, having 
been houseled, that is to say, having received the com- 
munion, drew forth his army into the field. " Then trum- 
pets blew up through the host, and every man mounted on 
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horseback, and went into the field, where they saw the 
king's banner wave with the wind. There might have 
been seen great nobles of fair harness [annoor], and rieh 
armoury of banners and pennons ; for there was all the 
flower of France ; there was none dnrst abide at home, 
without he would be shamed for ever." Three knights 
having been sent to learn the array and power of the 
English, said on their return, *' Sir, we have seen the 
Englishmen ; by estimation they be two thousand men-of- 
arms, and four thousand archers, and a fifteen hundred of 
other : howbeit, they be in a strong place ; and, as far as 
we can imagine, they are in one battalion : howbeit, they 
be wisely ordered, and along the way they have fortified 
strongly the hedges and bushes : one part of their archers 
are along by the hedges, so that none can go or ride that 
way, but must pass by them ; and that way must ye go, an 
ye purpose to fight with them. In this hedge there is 
^ut one entry and one issue by likelihood that four horse- 
men may ride a-front." 

At sunrise on Monday morning the indefatigable car- 
dinal was once more seen passing to and fro between the 
hosts, thinking, says Froissart, ''by his preaching to 
pacify the parties." Short and abrupt was4he answer be 
received on each side. " Betum whither ye will," said 
the Frenchman, impatiently : '' bring hither no more 
words of treaty or peace ; and if ye love yourself, depart 
shortly." ' Hastening then to the prince, he said, evi- 
dently with deep emotion, " Sir, do what you can — there 
is no remedy but to abide the battle, for I can find none 
accord in the French king." The prince simply and 
cheerfully answered, " The same is our intent and all our 
people : God help the right ! " As the cardinal dis- 
appeared, the prince turned to his men, and thus addressed 
them : — " Now, sirs, though we be but a small company, as 
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in regard to the paissance of our enemies, let us not be 
abashed therefore ; for the victory lieth not in the multi- 
tude of people, but whereas Qod will send it. If it fortune 
that the victory be ours, we shall be the most honoured, 
people of all the world; and if we die in our right 
quarrel, I have the king, my father, and brethren, and 
also ye have good friends and kinsmen ; these shall revenge 
us. Therefore, sirs, for God's sake, I require you to do 
your duties this day ; for if God be pleased, and Saint 
George, this day ye shall see me a good knight." And, 
continues Froissart, *' these words and such other that the 
prince spake, comforted all his people." 

The battle began on all sides as the battalions of the 
Marshal of France approached, evidently in order to 
break the array of the archers. " They entered on horse* 
back into the way where the great hedges were on both 
sides set full of archers. As soon as the men-of-arms 
entered,* the archers began to shoot on both sides, and did 
slay and hurt horses and knights ; so that the horses, whei^ 
they felt the sharp arrows, they would in no wise go 
forward, but drew back and flung, and took on so flercely, 
that many of them fell on their masters, so that for the 
press they could not rise again, inasmuch that the mar- 
shal's forces could never come at the prince. Certain 
knights and squires, that were well horsed, passed through 
the archers, and thought to approach to the prince, but 
they could not. ... So within a short space the marshal's 
forces were discomfited, for they fell one upon another, 
and could not go forth ; and the Frenchmen that were 
behind, and could not get forward, recoiled back and came 
on the forces of the Duke of Normandy, the which were 
great and thick, and were afoot. But anon, they began to 
open up behind ; for when they knew that the marshal's 
battle was discomfited, they took their horses and de- 
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parted, he that might best; also they saw a rent of 
English coming down a little monntain a-horseback, and 
many archers with them, who broke in on the side of the 
dnke's forces. 

^^ True to say, the archers did their company that day 
great advantage, for they shot so thick, that the French- 
men wist not on what side to take heed ; and, little by 
little, the Englishmen won ground on them ; and when 
the men-of-arms of England saw that the marshal's forces 
were discomfited, and the duke's forces began to disorder 
and open, they leaped then on their horses, the which they 
had ready by them. Then they assembled together, and 
cried ' St. George for Guienne I ' and the Lord Chandos 
said to the prince, < Sir, take your horse and ride, for then 
this day is yours. God is this day in your hands — ^get 
ns to the French king's forces; for there lieth all the 
sore of the matter. I think verily by his valianlaiess he 
will not fly ; I trust we shall have him, by the grace of 
God and St. George, so he be well fought withal ; and, 
sir, I heard you say that this day I shall see you a good 
knight.' The prince said, ' Let us go forth ; ye shall not 
see me this day return back : ' and said, ' Advance, 
banner, in the name of God and St. George I ' The knight 
that bore it did his commandment ; there was then a sore 
battle and perilous, and many a man overthrown, and he 
that was once down could not be relieved without great 
succour and aid. As the prince rode and entered in 
among his enemies, he saw on his right hand, in a little 
bush, lying dead, the Lord Eobert of Duras, and his 
banner by him. Then the prince said to two of his squires, 
and to three archers, ' Sirs, take the body of this knight 
on a targe, and bear him to Foictiers, and present him from 
me to the Cardinal of Perigord, and say how I salute him 
by that token ; ' and this was done, • • • 
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*' The prince was formed that the oardinal's men 
were on the field against him, the which was not pertain- 
ing to the right order of arms, for men of the church, that 
Cometh and goeth for treaty of peace, onght not by reason 
to bear harness, nor to fight for neither of the parties." 

In this battle the king of France displayed great per-* 
sonal courage. His youngest son Philip, a boy of sixteen, 
fought by his side. The king would have been slain but 
for the exertions of a French knight in the English ser-> 
vice. " He called to the king, * Sir, yield you.' The king 
beheld the knight, and said, * To whom shall I yield me ? 
Where is my cousin the Prince of Wales? — ^if I might 
see him I would speak with him.' Denis answered and 
said, * Sir, he is not here ; but yield you to me, and I 
shall bring you to him.' ' Who be you ? ' quoth the king. 
' Sirs I am Denis of Morbecque, a knight of Artois ; but 
I serve the king of England becaxuse I am banished the 
realm of France, and I have forfeited all I had there.' 
Then the king gave him his right gauntlet, saying, ^ I 
yield me to you.' " The whole scene following is such an 
admirable piece of dramatic and picturesque composition, 
that we cannot venture to abridge or mutilate it. At this 
time " there was a great press about the king, for every 
man enforced him to say, ' I have taken him,' so that the 
king could not go forward with his young son the Lord 
Philip with him, because of the press. The Prince of 
Wales, who was courageous and crud as a lion^ took that 
day great pleasure to fight and to chase his enemies; 
the Lord John Chandos, who was with him all that day, 
never left him, and never took heed of taking any pri- 
soner. Then, at the end of the battle, he said to the 
prince, * Sir, it were good that you rested here, and set 
your banner a-high in this bush, that your people may 
draw hither, for they be sore spread abroad, nor can I see 
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any more banners or pennons of the French party ; where- 
fore, sir, rest and refiresh yon, for ye be sore chafed.' 
Then the prince's banner was set up a-high on a bush, 
and trumpets and clarions began to sonnd. Then the 
prince did off his bascinet, and the knights of his body 
•and they of his chamber were ready abont him, and a red 
pavilion was set np ; and then drink was brought forth to 
the prince, and for such lords as were about him, the which 
still increased as they came from the chase. There they 
tarried and their prisoners with them. And when the 
two marshals were come to the prince, he demanded of 
them if they knew any tidings of the French king : they 
answered and said, ' Sir, we hear none of certainty, but we 
think yerily he is either dead or taken, for he is not gone 
out of the battle.' Then the prince said to the Earl of 
Warwick and Sir Heginald Gobham, ' Sirs, I require yon 
to go forth, and see what ye can know, that at your return 
ye may show me the truth.' These two lords took their 
horses, and departed from the prince, and rode up a little 
hill to look about them : then they perceived a flock of 
men-at-arms coming together right wearily; there was 
the French king afoot in great peril, for Englishmen 
and Gascons were his masters ; they had taken him from 
Sir Denis of Morbecque perforce, and such as were most 
of force said, ' I have taken him ; ' ' Nay,' quoth another, 
' I have taken him ; ' so they strove which should have 
him. Then the French king, to avoid that peril, said, 
* Sirs, strive not ; lead me courteously and my son to my 
cousin the prince, and strive not for my taking, for I am 
so great a lord (as to be able) to make you all rich.' The 
king's words somewhat appeased them ; howbeit, ever as 
they went they made riot, and brawled for the taking of 
the king. When the two aforesaid lords saw and heard 
that noise and strife among them, they came to them and 
said, * Sirs, what is the matter that ye strive for ? ' ' Sirs,' 
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said one of them, * it is for the French king, who is here 
taken prisoner, and there be more than ten knights and 
sqnires that challenge the taking of him and his son.' 
Then the two lords entered into the press, and caused 
every man to draw back, and commanded them in the 
prince's name, on pain of their heads, to make no more 
noise, nor to approach the king any nearer, without they 
were commanded. Then every man gave room to the 
lords, and they alighted and did their reverence to the 
king, and so brought him and his son in peace and rest to 
the Prince of Wales." 

The battle began in the morning and ended at noon, 
and in that short space of time there was slain '^ all the 
flower of France ; and there were taken, with the king and 
the ^ord Philip his son, seventeen earls, besides barons, 
knights, and squires." Indeed, "when every man was 
come from the chase, they had tmce as many prisoners as 
they were in number in all; then it was counselled among 
them because of the great charge and doubt to keep so 
many, that they should put many of them to ransom 
straightway on the field of battle, and so they did ; and 
the prisoners found the English and Gascons right cour- 
teous. There were many that day put to ransom and let 
go, all only on their promise of faith and truth to retui'n 
again, between that and Christmas, to Bordeaux with their 
ransoms. Then that night they lay in the field, beside 
whereas the battle had been : some imarmed them, but not 
all ; and unarmed all their prisoners, and every man made 
cheer to his prisoner ; for that day whosoever took any 
prisoner he was clear his, and might quit or ransom him 
at his pleasure. All such as were there with the prince 
were all made rich with honours and goods, as well by 
ransoming of prisoners as by winning of gold, silver, 
plate, jewels, that was there found." 

Several interesting incidents marked the battle, and 
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these Froissart has recorded with all his nsaal delightful 
simplicity and freshness. Among the noblemen who 
partictdarly distingnished themselves on the English side 
was the Lord James Andley, who, '' with the aid of his 
four squires, fonght always in the chief of the battle : lie 
was sore hurt in the body and in the visage ; as long as 
his breath served him he fonght : at last, at the end of the 
battle, his four squires took him and brought him out of 
the field, and laid him under a hedge-side for to refiresh 
him. «md they mmrmed him, and bomid np hi» wounds as 
well as they could." Scarcely was the fight over, before 
the prince, remembering him of his fedthful servant, sent 
to him, saying, ** Go and know if he may be brought hither, 
or else I will go and see him where he is." Feeble as 
he was, this message infused new strength into the brave 
knight's body, and he caused himself to be borne in a litter 
before the prince, who took him in his arms, and kissed 
him, and made him '' great cheer." '^ Sir James," said 
he, ** I and all ours take you in this battle for the best 
doer in arms : and to the intent to furnish you the better 
to pursue the wars, I retain you for ever to be my knight, 
with five hundred marks of yearly revenues, the which I 
shall assign you on my heritage in England." With one 
more little story, we conclude the episodes of the great 
field of Poictiers. '' Also it fortuned that another squire of 
Picardy, called John de Helenes, was fled from the battle, 
and met with his page, who delivered him a new, fresh 
horse, whereon he rode away alone. The same season 
there was in the field the Lord Berkley of England*, a young 
lusty knight, who the same day had reared his banner, 
and he all alone pursued the said John of Helenas ; and 
when he had followed the space of a league, the said John 
turned again and laid his sword in the rest instead of a 
spear, and came running towards the Lord Berkey, who 
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lifted up his swoid to haye stricken the squire, but when 
he saw the stroke come, he tamed from it, so that the 
"Fjnglishman lost his stroke, and John struck him as he 
passed on the arm so that Lord Berkley's sword fell into 
the field : when he saw his sword down, he lighted sud- 
denly off his horse, and came to the phioe where his 
sword lay ; and as he stooped down to take np his sword, 
the French squire did prick his sword at him, and by hap 
stmck him through both the thighs, so that the knight 
fell to &e earih and could not help himself: and John 
alighted off his horse, and took the knight's sword that lay 
on the ground, and came to him, and demanded if he would 
yield him or not : the knight then demanded his name. 
*Sir,' said he, 'I am called John of Helenes, but what 
is your name ? ' ' Certainly,' said the knight, ' my name 
is Thomas, and I am lord of Berkley, a fair castle on the 
river of Severn, in the marches of Wales.' * Well, sir,' 
quoth the squire, * then ye shall be my prisoner, and I 
shall bring you in safeguard, and I shall see that you 
shall be healed of your hurt.' ' Well,' said the knight, 
* I am content to be your prisoner, for ye have by law of 
arms won me.' Then he sware to be his prisoner, rescue 
or no rescue. Then the squire drew forth the sword out 
of the knight's thighs, and the wound was open ; then he 
wrapped and bound the wound, and set him on his horse, 
and so brought him fair and easily to Chdtel-Herault, and 
there tarried more than fifteen days for his sake, and did 
get him remedy for his hurt ; and when he was somewhat 
amended, then he got him a litter, and so brought him at 
his ease to his house in Picardy : there he was more than 
a year, till he was perfectly whole. And when he de- 
picted he paid for his ransom six thousand nobles, and so 
this squire was made a knight by reason of the profit that 
he had of the Lord Berkley." 

Q 
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The snpper that night on the field will, no donht, live 
in the memory of most readers. Certainly never did 
chivalry show itself more vividly in the contrasted light 
which it so loved — of its terrible power and recklessness in 
the field, and its almost feminine grace and gentleness ont 
of it — ^than at Poictiers. We have seen what the battle 
was : here is Froissart's notice of the snpper. ^' The 
prince made the king and his son, the Lord James of 
Bourbon, the Lord John d' Artois, the Earl of TancarviUe, 
the Earl d'Estampes, the Earl Dammartyn, the Earl of 
Greville, and the Lord of Pertney, to sit all at one board, 
and other lords, knights, and squires at other tables ; and 
always the prince served before the king, as humbly as 
he could, and would not sit at the king's board, for any 
desire that the king could make : but he said he was not 
sufficient to sit at the table with so great a prince as the 
king was: but then he said to the king, 'Sir, for God's 
sake make none evil nor heavy cheer, though God did not 
this day consent to follow your will : for, sir, surely the 
king my &ther shall bear yon as much honour and amity 
as he may do, and shall accord with yon so reasonably, 
that ye shall ever be friends together afi;er: and, sir, 
methinks you ought to rejoice, though the day be not 
as you would have had it : for this day ye have won the 
high renown of prowess, and have past this day in 
valiantness all other of your party. Sir, I say not this to 
mock you : for all that be on our party, that saw every 
man's deeds, are of one mind to give you the prize and 
chaplet.' " Fboissabt. 

Tr\ice. — A temporary peace. 

Indiflferently.— 3adly. 

Fief. — An estate held by a vassal from his superior lord on condition 

that he rendered him certain services. 
Beplenish.— To supply. Lat, pleo, I fill ; e. g. Replenisli your 

water-ilasks. 
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Ztesidne. — That which is left ; e. g. Some were killed ; the residue 

were taken prisoners. 
Strenuous. — ^Vigorous, persistent ; e. g. By strenuous endeavours he 

kept out of debt. 
Setribution. — Paying back, revenge. Lot, re, back ; tribuo, I 

give. 
Indefati^ble. — ^Incapable of being wearied. 
Abrupt. — Curt ; e. g. I do not like his abrupt manner. Lat, ab, 

from ; rumpo, I break. 
Tsacge, — Target, a shield or buckler. 

Gauntlet. — ^A glove protected on the back with iron plates. 
Dramatic. — Like a drama or play. 
Mutilate. — To disfigure by cutting off limbs ; e. g. It was dreadfully 

mutilated. 
Bascinet. — ^An iron helmet. 
Pavilion. — Tent. 
Perforce. — By force. 
BianBOni. — ^To purchase life or freedom with money. Lat, re, back ; 

emo^ I buy. Compare redemption. 



LESSON U. 

ABOU BEN ADHEM. 



Abou Bbn Adhbm (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
— ^Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, — 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the Presence in the room he said, 
^ What writest thon?" — The vision raised its head. 
And with a look made of all sweet accord. 
Answered, ^ The names of those who love the Lord." 

Q 2 
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** And is mine one?" said Abon. ''Nay, not so," 
Beplied the angel. Abon spoke more low, 
Bat cheerly still ; and said, ^ I pray thee then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men." 

The angel wrote and yanished. The next night, 
It came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of God had blessed. 
And lo 1 Ben Adhem's name led all the rest 

LnoH Hunt. 

The Presence. — ^The Being who was present in his room. 
Accord. — Agreement, consent ; e. g. They all continued with one 
accord in prayer. 



LESSON in. 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 



The Polar clouds aplift — a moment and no more— 
And through the snowy drift we see them on the shore, 
A band of gallant hearts, well-ordered, calm and brave, 
Braced for their closing parts, — ^their long march to the 
grave. 

Through the snow's dazzling blink, into the dark they've 

gone : — 
No pause : the weaker sink, the strong can bnt strive on. 
Till all the dreary way is dotted with their dead, 
And the shy foxes play about each sleeping head. 

Unharmed the wild deer run, to graze along the strfoid, 
Nor dread the loaded gnn beside each sleeping hand, 
The remnants that survive onward like drunkards reel, 
Scarce wotting if alive, bnt for the pangs they feel. 
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The river of their hope at length is drawing nigh — 
Their snow-blind way they grope, and reach its banks to 

die! 
Thank God, brave Franklin's place was empty in that 

band! 
He closed his well-run race not on the iron strand. 

Not nnder snow-clouds white, by cutting frost-wind 

driven, 
Did his true spirit fight its shuddering way to heaven ; 
But warm, aboard his ship, with comfort at his side, 
And hope upon his lip, the gallant Franklin died. 

EEis heart ne'er ached to see his much-loved sailors ta'en ; 
His sailors' pangs were free from their loved captain's 

pain. 
But though in death apart, they are together now ; — 
Calm, each endearing heart, — bright each devoted brow I 

' Punch: 

Braced. — Prepared. 

Blink. — ^A dazzling whiteness seen above the horizon in Arctic 

regions. It is occasioned by reflection from the ice and snow. 
Wotting. —Enowmg. 



LESSON LIIL 

THE PRAIRIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Thk term <* prairie," first applied to the plains of North 
America by the French settlers, signifies a meadow ; and 
very appropriate is it, as the vast tracts of land which it 
is used to designate are unsurpassed in verdant richness 
ia any part of the earth. 
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Theprairiesof the'* west" and ''fiur west" of Americii 
are the most beaatifdl in the world. Of boundless extent, 
great and varied richness of beauty, and undulating in a 
graceful manner, like the swells of the retiring ocean, 
they present a scene unparalled of their kind on the face 
of the earth. The *^ blufb " that appear in different parts, 
scattered over its surface in thousands, and especially 
abundant by the banks of rivers, present a constant 
variety to the eye of the visitor. 

The general character of the picture, however, is the 
same. On the Missouri alone, above the Osage, there are 
it is said, thirty thousand square miles, making an amount 
of territory equal to Kentucky. Below the Osage is 
another tract of the country, which has been considered 
the finest ground ever seen, the chief drawback being a 
deficiency of wood and water. Including all the prairie 
lands, they extend from St. Louis and the Mississippi to 
the Bocky Mountains ; and from the Gulf of Mexico on 
the south, to the Slave Lake on the north. The contrast 
between the appearance of this part of the earth and 
many others is well described by Mr. Catlin. '* It is," he 
says, '' but to paint a vast country of green fields, where 
the men are all red — where meat is the staff of life— 
where no laws, but those of honour, are known — ^where 
the oak and the pine give way to the cotton-wood and 
peccan — ^where the buffalo ranges, the elk, mountain- 
sheep, and the fleet-boimding antelope — ^where the magpie 
and chattering parroquets supply the place of the red- 
breast and the blue-bird — where wolves are white and 
bears grizzly — ^where pheasants are hens of the prairie, 
and frogs have horns ! — ^where the rivers are yellow, and 
white men are turned savages in looks. Through the 
whole of this strange country the dogs are all wolves, 
women all slaves — ^men all lords. The sun and the rate 
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alone (of all the list of old acquaintances) conld be recog- 
£ii£ed in this country of strange transformations." 

The prairies being coyered with grass for hundreds of 
miles during the fall of the year, it dries up and dies, 
and fire burning it up, a black surface is left, giving the 
ground a doleful colour till the ensuing spring. There 
are many modes by which fire is communicated to the 
grass, frequently by accident, but oftener by white men 
and Indians, for the purpose of obtaining a fresh crop 
for grazing their horses, and to make travelling in the 
summer less uncomfortable. 

Over the higher ground and prairie bluffs, where the 
grass is short, the flames creep slowly and feebly, and the 
animals remain quiet imtil the fire approaches them, when 
they bound over, and, escaping further molestation, trot 
off among the ashes. These scenes at night become in- 
describably beautiful, when the flames are seen at many 
miles' distance, creeping over the sides and tops of the 
bluffiB; and the hills being invisible, the flames appear 
sparkling and brilliant chains of liquid fire, hanging 
suspended in festoons from the sky. 

But the scene is altered from the interesting and beau- 
tiful to the majestic and terrific. In many parts the 
grass is six or seven feet high, and the flames are driven 
rorward by the hurricanes which often sweep over these 
vast prairies. There are many tracts like this on the 
Platte, and the Arkansas, of many miles in breadth, 
which are perfectly level, with a waving grass so high 
that men are obliged to stand erect in their stirrups in 
order to look over the waving tops, as they are riding 
through them. The fire in these places, before such a 
wind, travels with such an immense and frightful rapidity 
as frequently to destroy parties of Indians who may be 
overtaken by it ; not that it travels so fitst as a horse at 
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full speed, but the high grass is entangled with wild pea- 
vines, and other plants of the kind, which impede the 
rider, and compel him to ride the horse in the zig-zag 
paths of the boffiiloes and deer, which retard his progress, 
and he is thns oyertaken by the immense doiid of smoke 
and flame, which, with its thundering sound and lightning 
glare, destroys almost eyerything that it approaches. 

* Face of the Earih: 

Appropriate. — ^Fit, statable; e.g. We mnst find an appropriate 

name for the new dog. 
Verdant. — Green, fresh ; e. g. Verdant fields spread under our feet. 
Undulate. — ^To rise and fall like the wares of the sea. Lat unda, 

a wave. 
Transformations. — Changes. 

Doleful. — Gloomy, sorrowful ; e. g. What a dolefal face you have ! 
Molestation. — ^Annoyance ; e. g. I hope you will suffer no further 

molestation from the schoolboys. 



LESSON LIV. 

THE FIXED STABS. 



Thb fixed stars, — that is, the stars which keep always the 
same place on the turning vault of hearen, — are much 
larger bodies than the planets. Each one of the fixed 
stars is a sun, shining with its own light. But they lie so 
far away that even when we look at a star with a very 
large tdiescope, it always looks like a point of light. We 
know the distances at which a few of the nearest stars lie, 
and that if our sun were set as far o£^ he too would look . 
a mere point of light. In fact he would not look nearly 
so bright as some of the stars, if he were set no farther 
away than the nearest star. If he were set as far away. 
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as some of those we see, he wonld be quite lost to view ; 
f<»r he is not by any means the Lirgeet of the suns. 

Yet we can tell what some of the stars are made of by 
using the same instrument which has told us what our 
son is made oil We find that each star is, like him, a 
glowing mass of fiery hot matter, shining through the 
Tapours of iron, copper, zinc, and other known substances. 
Bat they are not all alike ; some are larger, hotter, and 
brighter than others. Some contain the vapours of sub- 
stances which are either not present in others or show no 
signs of being so. 

Without a telescope we can see at once about three 
thousand stars, so that as we only see half the star-sphere 
at one time, about six thousand stars can be seen in all. 
But with a telescope, even a small one, himdreds of stars 
are seen for each one which can be seen without a tele- 
scope. When we take a large telescope thousands more 
oome into view. There seems to be no end to them. For, 
no matter how large the telescope we use, faint stars are 
always seen, which with a larger telescope would appear 
bright, while more still would come into view as fiaint 
stars. The largest telescope yet made shows so many 
stars in every part of the heavens to which it has been 
turned, that if all could be counted there wonld be at 
least a hundred millions. And no doubt for every one of 
these stars there are millions, even milUons of millions, 
which lie beyond the range of the largest telescope man 
can ever make. When we think that each star is a sun, 
and that probably each one has, like our sun, a family of 
worlds travelling round it, the mind is lost amid these 
wonders. They are real, and we can speak of them, but 
we cannot in the least conceive them. 

Some stars which look single are found with the tele- 
floope to be double. In many of these cases we see two 
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stars which happen to lie in the same direction, thongh 
one may be very mnch farther away than the other. But 
in some cases the two stars form a real pair, circling 
round each other as the earth and moon do. Sometimes 
the two stars are nearly equal in brightness; in other 
oases one is much smaller than the other. Many of these 
double stars show very pretty colours, especially when 
the stars are unequal in size. Thus in some cases the 
larger is red, the smaller green; in some the larger is 
orange and the smaller blue ; or the larger yellow and 
the smaller purple ; and many other pairs of colours are 
seen. 

Sometimes three, four or more stars are grouped to- 
gether, where without a telescope we see only one. Among 
such groups the colours are often very fine. 

There are also many clusters of stars in the skies. 
Thus there is a group called the Pleiades, and another 
called Fnesepe, or the Beehive. These can be seen 
without a telescope. But with a large telescope hundreds 
of clusters can be seen. 

Besides these clusters of stars there are faint cloudlike 
objects, called nebulcBy in great numbers. Some of these 
when seen with large telescopes are found to consist of 
thousands of small stars ; but others are formed of a kind 
of bright gas, or rather of two or three gases mixed 
together. Among these gases are nitrogen and hydrogen. 

On a clear night a faint streak of cloudy light can be 
seen, forming an arch round the heavens, and always in 
the same position among the stars. This is the Milky 
Way. In a telescope it is seen to consist entirely of small 
stars, too small to be seen alone, so that they seem to 
form a cloud of faint light. 

■Some among the stars change in brightness. One, 
called Mira, or the Wonderful Star^ shines brightly for a 
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few weeks, then fades until after a few months it cannot 
be seen ; bnt after a while it comes again into view and 
gradually shines out with its full brightness, going through 
all these changes in about eleven months. Others change 
in a few days, some change less regularly. One star, 
which was bright a himdred years ago, grew much brighter 
about thirty years ago, then faded, and can now be 
scarcely seen. Others blaze out suddenly, and after 
shining very brightly for a few days, grow fainter and 
vanish from view. It is well for us that our sun bums 
witbn steady light, and does not, like these, shine some- 
times with too much light, and sometimes with too little. 
Most of the suns, however, shine as steadily as our sun. 

A very strange thing happened lately. In November, 
1876, a new star was seen ; it was examined with a spec- 
troscope and found to be shining like a sun covered over 
with glowing gas. It faded out from view like other new 
stars, but it can still be seen with a telescope. The light, 
however, is no longer that of a sun covered with glowing 
gas, but is such as comes from glowing gas shining alone. 
Very strangely the gas thus shining is nitrogen, which 
givds most of the light of the gaseous nebuloB. 

The stars are so fSeur from us that the sun's great 
distance is as nothing compared with theirs. Light, 
which travels 185,000 miles in every second, takes more 
than three years in reaching us from the nearest fixed 
star, and hundreds of years in reaching us from some of 
the £unter stars. So that if every star were destroyed, 
more than three years would pass before we should miss 
a single star, and hundreds of years before all the stars 
would have vanished. 

When we consider these wonders, the immense number 
of the stars, their infinite variety, the work they are all 
doing ae sons, the vastness of the space through which 
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they are scattered, our own world seems a mere atom in 
space, and we who creep on it seem as nothing. As the 
Psalmist of old (Psakn viiL 3, 4), so may the stndent of 
the stars say in oar time, *^ When I consider the heavens, 
the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which 
Thou hast ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful 
of him, or the son of man that Thou regardest him? " 

B. 0. Pbootob, in ' Simple Lessons for Home amd 
School Use ' (Stanford). 

Nebula. — A mist, a vapour. The nebulae are so called from appear- 
ing like little patches of mist. 

Spectroscope. — ^An instrument for ascertaining the composition of 
bodies hj an examination of the light which they afford. 



LESSON L7. 

WINSTANLET. 



[This poem celebrates the erection of the first Eddystone Lighthouse 
by Mr. Winstanley. The Eddystone rock is about 14 miles from 
Plymouth, and, previous to the erection of the lighthouse, had 
been the scene of numerous wrecks. The lighthouse was com- 
menced in 1696 and finished in 1699. In 1703 it waa completely 
swept away with its inmates, Mr. Winstanley being of the 
number.] 

Winstaklet's deed, you kindly folk, 

With it I fill my lay, 
And a nobler man ne'er walked the world. 

Let his name be what it may. 

The good ship ' Snowdrop ' tarried long. 

Up at the vane looked he; 
** Belike," he said, for the wind had dropped, 

" She lies becalmed at sea." 
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Tke lovely ladies flocked within, 

And still would each one say, 
^ Good mercer, be the ships come np ? " 

But still he answered '' Nay." 

Then stepped two mariners down the street. 

With looks of grief and fear — 
" Now if Winstanley be yonr name. 

We bring you evil cheer ! 

^' For the good ship ' Snowdrop ' struck— she struck 

On the rock — the Eddystone, 
And down she went with threescore men, 

We two being left alone. 

** Down in the deep with freight and crew. 

Past any help she lies, 
And never a bale has come to shore 

Of all thy merchandise." 

" For cloth o' gold and comely frieze," 

Winstanley said, and sighed, 
" For velvet coif and comely coat. 

They fathoms deep may bide. 

** O thou brave skipper, blithe and kind ! 

O mariners bold and true I 
Sorry at heart, right sorry am I, 

A-thinking of yours and you. 

** Many long days Winstanley's breast 

Shall feel a weight within. 
For a waft of wind he shall be feared,* 

And trading count but sin. 

* Feared ; i. e. afraid. 
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" To him no more it shall be joy 

To pace the cheerful town, 
And see the lovely ladies gay 

Step on in velvet gown." 

The ' Snowdrop ' sank at Lammas-tide, 
All under the yeasty spray ; 

On Christmas Eve the brig ' Content ' 
Was also cast away. 

He little thought o' New Year's night, 

So jolly as he sat then, 
While drank the toast and praised the roast 

The round-faced aldermen, — 

While serving-lads ran to and fro 

Pouring the ruby wine, 
And jellies trembled on the board, 
And towering pasties fine, — 

While loud huzzas ran up the roof 
Till the lamps did rock o'erhead. 

And holly boughs from rafters hung 
Dropped down their berries red, — 

He little thought on Plymouth Hoe 

With every rising tide, 
How the wave washed in his sailor lads, - 

And laid them side by side. 

There stepped a stranger to the board : 
" Now stranger, who be ye ? " 

He looked to right, he looked to left, 
And " Eest you merry," quoth he ; 
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^ For you did not see the brig go down, 

Or ever * a storm had blown ; 
For yon did not see the white wave rear 

At the rock — ^the Eddjstone. 

*^ She drave at the rock with stemsails set ; 

Crash went the masts in twain ; 
She staggered back with her mortal blow, 

Then leaped at it again. 

*' Then rose a great cry, bitter and strong, 

The misty moon looked out ! 
And the water swarmed with seamen's heads, 

And the wreck was strewed abont. 

'^ I saw her mainsail lash the sea 

As I clung to the rock alone ; 
Then she heeled over and down she went, 

And sank like any stone. 

'* She was a fair ship — ^but all's one, 
For nought could bide the shock." 
*^ I will take horse," Winstanley said. 
And see this deadly rock. 



it 



^^ For neyer again shall bark o' mine 

Sail over the windy sea. 
Unless, by the blessing of God, for this 

Be found a remedy." 

Winstanley toAe to Plymouth town. 
All in the sleet and the snow ; 

And he looked around on shore and sound 
As he stood on Plymouth Hoe. 

* Orerer; i. e. before erer. 
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Till a polar of apra j roae Ur awm j. 

And shot op ita ataiely head. 
Beared and fell over, and reared again: 

""Tis the rock 1 therockl'' heaaid. 

Straight to the Mayor he took his way — 
^ Good Master Mayor," qnoth he, 

'^ I am a mercer of London town, 
And owner of yessels three. 

*^ But for your rock of dark renown, 

I had fiye to track the main." 
^ You are one of many/' the old Mayor said, 

" That of the rock complain. 

" An ill rock, mercer t yonr words ring right, 
Well with my thoughts they chime, 

For my two sods to the world to come 
It sent before their time." 

" Lend me a lighter, good Master Mayor, 
And a score of shipwrights free, 

For I think to raise a lantern-tower 
On this rock o' destiny." 

The old Mayor laughed, but sighed also ; 

** Ah t youth," quoth he, '^ is rash ; 
Sooner, young man, thoult root it out 

From the sea that doth it lash. 

" Who sails too near its jagged teeth, 

He shall have evil lot ; 
For the calmest seas that tumble there 

Froth like a boiling pot. 
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^ And the heavier seas few look on nigh, 

Bnt straight they lay him dead ; 
A seventy gmiship, sir — ^they'll shoot 

Higher than her mast-head. 

" Oh, beacons sighted in the dark, 

They are right welcome things. 
And pitchpots flaming on the shore 

Show fair as angel wings. 

'* Hast gold in hand ? then light the land, 

It 'longs to thee and me ; 
Bnt let alone the deadly rock 

In God Almighty's sea." 

Yet said he, ^ Nay I mnst away^ 

On the rock to set my feet ; 
My debts are paid, my will I made, 

Or ever I did thee greet. 

'' If I mnst die, then let me die 

By the rock and not elsewhere ; 
If I may live, oh, let me live 

To mount my lighthouse stair ! " 

The old Mayor looked him in the face. 

And answered, " H!ave thy way ; 
Thy heart is stout, as if rojuid about 

It was braced with an iron stay. 

" Have thy will, mercer I choose thy men. 

Put off from the storm-rid shore ; 
Qod with thee be, or I shall see 

Thy face and theirs no more.'* 
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Hearily plunged the Ixreakiiig wave, 

And foam flew op the lea, 
Morning and evening the drifted snow 

Fell into the diirk grej 



WinBtanley chose him men and gear ; 

He said, ^ Mj time I waste," 
For the seas ran seething np the shore, 

And the wreck drave on in haste. 

Bat twenty dajrs he waited and more, 

Pacing the strand alone. 
Or ever he set his manly foot 

On the rock — the Eddystone. 

Then he and the sea began their strife. 
And worked with power and might : 

Whatever the man reared np by day 
The sea broke down by night. 

He wrought at ebb with bar and beam, 

He sailed to shore at flow, 
And at his side by that same tide, 

Came bar and beam also. 

" Give in, give in," the old Mayor cried, 

" Or thou will rue the day." 
" Yonder he goes," the townsfolk sighed, 

" But the rock will have its way. 

'* For all his looks that are so stout. 
And his speeches brave and fair, 

He may wait on the wind, wait on the wave. 
But he'll build no lighthouse there." 
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In fine weather and foul weather 

The rock his arts did flout, 
Through the long days and the short days, 

Till all that year ran out. 

With fine weather and foul weather 

Another year came in : 
" To take his wage," the workmen said, 

'^ We almost count a sin." 

Now March was gone, came April in. 

And a sea-fog settled down. 
And forth sailed he on a glassy sea. 

He sailed from Plymouth town. 

With men and stores he put to sea. 

As he was wont to do ; 
They showed in the fog like ghosts full faint— 

A ghostly crafii and crew. 

And the sea-fog lay and waxed alway, 

For a long eight days and more ; 
" God help our men ! " quoth the women then, 

" For they bide long from shore." 

They paced the Hoe in doubt and dread — 

" Where may our mariners be ? " 
But the brooding fog lay soft as down 

Over the quiet sea. 

A Scottish schooner made the port 

The thirteenth day at e*en : 
" As I am a man," the captain cried, 

'^ A strange sight I have seen I 

R 2 
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** And a strnnge soimd Iieaid, my magteiB all. 

At sea in the fog and rain. 
Like ahipwrights' hammeans tapping low. 

Then load, then low again. 

^ And a stately honse one instant showed 
Through a drift on the vessel's lee ; 

What manner of Greatores may be those 
That bnild npon the sea ? " 

Then sighed the folk, ''The Lord be praiaedl' 
And tiliey flocked to the shore amain ; 

All oyer the Hoe that liyelong nighty 
Many stood out in the rain. 

It ceased, and the red smi reared his head. 

And the rolling fog did flee ; 
And lo ! in the ofiEbg &int and far 

Winstanley's house at sea ! 

In fair weather, with mirth and cheer. 

The stately tower nprose ; 
In fool weather, with hunger and cold. 

They were content to close ; 

Till up the stair Winstanley went. 

To fire the wick afaa; 
And Plymouth in the silent night 

Looked out and saw her star. 

Winstanley set his foot ashore : 

Said he, " My work is done ; 
I hold it strong to last as long 

As aught beneath the sun. 
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« But if it fail, as faU it may, 

Borne down by rnin and ront, 
Another than I shall rear it high, 

And brace the girders stoat. 

" A better than I shall rear it high. 

For now the way is plain, 
And though I were dead," Winstanley said, 

" The light would shine again. 

^' Yet were I £un still to remain. 

Watch in my tower to keep, 
And tend my light on the stormiest night 

That oyer did move the deep ; 

^ And if it stood, why then 'twere good, 

Amid these tremulous stirs, 
To count each stroke when the mad wares broke 

For cheers of the mariners. 

" But if it fell, then this were well 

That I should with it faU, 
Since for my part, I hare built my heart 

In the courses of its wall. 

'* Ay ! I were fain long to remain. 

Watch in my tower to keep. 
And tend my light on the stormiest night 

That ever did move the deep." 

With that Winstanley went his way, 

And left the rock renowned. 
And summer and winter his pilot star 

Hung bright o'^ Plymouth Sound. 
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Bnt it fell out, fell oat at last, 

Tliat he would pat to sea, 
To scan once more bis lighthoose-tower 

On the rock o' destiny. 

And the winds woke and the storm broke, 

And wrecks came plunging in ; 
None in the town that night lay down 

Or sleep or rest to win. 

The great mad wayes were rolling graves. 

And each flnng up its dead ; 
The seething flow was white below, 

And black the sky overhead. 

And when the dawn, the dull grey dawn. 

Broke on the trembling town, 
And men looked south to the harbour mouth. 

The lighthouse-tower was down. 

Down in the deep where he doth sleep 

Who made it shine afiEur, 
And then in the night that drowned its light, 

Set with his pilot star. 

Many faix tombs in the glorious glooms 

At Westminster they show ; 
The brave and the great lie there in state : — 

Winstanley lieth low. 

Jean Inqelow. 

Becalmed. — ^Delayed by calms ; e. g. The ship was becalmed three 

days. 
Freight. — Burden ; e. g. She had a valuable freight on board. 
Ooif. — ^A kind of cap. 
Lamxnas-tide. — ^The time about Lammas, viz. August 1st. The 

old name was Hlaf-mass, that is, loaf-mass, the day being a day of 

thanksgiving for the gifts of harvest. 
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Pasties. — Meat pies. 

lii^llter. — ^A boat used for unloading ships. 

Seetllixig^. — Boiling ; e. g. It should be seethed in water. 

Waxed. — Grew; e.g. He waxed stronger and stronger. 

Amain. — ^With might and main. 

Offing^. — ^That part of the sea which is so far distant from the shore 

as not to require a pilot. 
Tremulous. — ^Trembling ; e. g. Her voice was tremulous. 



LESSON LVI. 

BOYHOOD OF WEST THE PAINTER. 

Benjamin West, one of the earliest and most distinguished 
of American painters, was a native of Pennsylvania. He 
was bom near Springfield, Chester County, on the 10th 
October, 1738. His family were Quakers, and emigrated 
to America in 1699. His father, however, being left at 
school in England, did not join his relatives until 1714. 
The native tendencies of West were early manifested. It 
is said that, when he was but six years old, his mother 
left him for a few moments to keep the flies from an infant 
sleeping in the cradle. While he was thus employed, the 
beauty of the little creature, smiling in its sleep, attracted 
his attention, and he immediately endeavoured to delineate 
its portrait with a pen and ink. His mother soon returned, 
and was surprised and delighted at the attempt, in which 
she thought she detected a resemblance to the sleeping 
infant. 

Not long after this he was sent to school, but was per- 
mitted to amuse himself during his hours of leisure in 
drawing flowers and animals with a pen. He soon desired 
to represent the colour as well as the shape ; but here he 
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WM at a loM^ far the canimumt y in irlndi be fired wmSe 
nee of no psinto bnl the most sonple and graie. His 
American biographer aaya that die eolonra be need wm 
diarcoal and dialk, mized with the joioe of beixieB; but 
with theae eobrais, bud on with the hair of a cat, be 
drew, on a aheet of paper, the portraitB of a nei^boarbig 
fionily, in which the delineation of each indi^idnal was 
sufficiently accorate to be immediately recognized by bis 
Anther, when the pictore was first shown to him. When 
about twelve years old he drew a portrait of bimfwif, with 
his hair hanging loosely abont his shoolders. 

His stock of colours was soon considerably enlarged hj 
a party of Tndians who yisited Springfield in the smnmer ; 
and, becoming interested in the sketches which the boy 
showed them, taoght him to prepare the red and yellow 
paints which they were accostomed to nse. A piece of 
indigo, which his mother gaye him, famished him with 
bloe; and with these three simple primary colonrs the 
yonng artist felt himself rich. 

One of the earliest patrons of the yonng painter was 
the fiither of General Wayne, who lived at Springfield. 
Happening to notice one day sereral heads, drawn npon 
boards with ink, chalk, and charcoal, he was so much 
pleased with them as to ask the privilege of taking them 
home. Next day he called again, and presented yomig 
West with six dollars. This circnmstance had consider- 
able efSeoi in inducing him subsequently to make painting 
his profession. 

Another circumstance, whidi occurred about this period, 
afforded him inexpressible delight. A merchant of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Pennington, being on a visit to the family, 
was 80 much pleased with the efforts of Benjamin that he 
promised him a box of colours and brushes. On his retum 
to the city, he not only falfilled his promise, but added 
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to the stock seyeral pieces of canyas prepared for painting, 
and ^ six engrayings by Greyling." Nothing could exceed 
his delight at this nnezpected treasure. He carried the 
box to a room in the garret, and immediately began to 
imitate the engrayings in colours; and eyen yentured to 
form a new composition by using the figures from the 
different prints. The result of this boyish effort to com- 
bine figures from engrayings, and inyent a Efystem of 
colouring, was exhibited sixty-seyen years afterwards, in 
the same room with the ^ Ohrist Bejected." 

« Self-Taught Men.* 

Delineate. — To draw the lines of; e. g. He delineated his father's 
features. 

Community • — Society ; e. g. The Quakers are a religious com- 
munity. 

Primary colours. — ^The colours from which the others are derived, 
Tiz. yellow, red, and blue. 

Subsequently. — ^At a later period. 



LESsoir Lvn. 

BOBBED IN THE DESEBT. 



I DKFABTXD from Eooma, accompanied by two shepherds, 
who were going towards Sibidooloo. The road was yery 
steep and rocky, and as my horse had hurt his feet much, 
he trayelled slowly and with great difficulty ; for in many 
places the ascent was so sharp, and the decliyities so great, 
that if he had made one false step, he must ineyitably haye 
been dashed to pieces. The shepherds being anxious to 
proceed, gaye themselyes little trouble about me or my 
horse, and kept walking on at a considerable distance. It 
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was about eleren o'clock, as I stopped to drink a little 
water at a riynlet (my companions being near a quarter of 
a mile before me), that I heard some people calling to each 
other, and presently a loud screaming, as from a person 
in great distress. I immediately conjectured that a lion 
had taken one of the shepherds, and mounted my horse 
to haye a better view of what had happened. The noise, 
however, ceased; and I rode slowly towards the place 
from whence I thought it proceeded, calling out, but with- 
out receiving any answer. In a little time, however, I 
perceived one of the shepherds lying among the long 
grass near the road ; and, though I could see no blood on 
him, concluded he was dead. But when I came close to 
him, he whispered to me to stop, telling me that a party 
of armed men had seized upon his companion^ and shot 
two arrows at himself as he was making his escape. I 
stopped to consider what course to take, and looking 
round, saw at a little distance a man sitting upon the 
stump of a tree ; I distinguished also the heads of six or 
seven more, sitting among the grass, with muskets in their 
hands. I had now no hopes of escaping, and therefore de- 
termined to ride forward towards them. As I approached 
them, I was in hopes they were elephant hunters, and by 
way of opening the conversation, inquired if they had shot 
anything ; but, without returning any answer, one of them 
ordered me to dismount ; and then, as if recollecting him- 
self, waved with his hand for me to proceed. I accord- 
ingly rode past, and had with some difficulty crossed a 
deep rivulet, when I heard somebody holloa ; and, looking 
back, saw those I took for elephant hunters now running 
aft;er me, and calling out to me to turn back. I stopped 
until they were all come up, when they informed me that 
the King of the Foulahs had sent them on purpose to 
bring me, my horse, and everything that belonged to me, 
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to Fooladoo, and that therefore I must turn back, and go 
along with them. Without hesitating a moment, I turned 
round and followed them, and we travelled together near 
a quarter of a mile without exchanging a word. When 
coming to a dark place of the wood, one of them said, in the 
Mandigo IfCnguage, " This place will do," and inmiediately 
snatched my hat from my head. Though I was by no 
means free of apprehension, yet I resolved to show as few 
signs of fear as possible ; and therefore told them, unless 
my hat was returned to me, I should go no farther. But 
before I had time to receive an answer, another drew his 
knife, and seizing upon a metal button which remained 
tipon my waistcoat, cut it off, and put it in his pocket* 
Their intention was now obvious, and I thought that the 
more easily they were permitted to rob me of everything, 
the less I had to fear. I therefore allowed them to search 
my pockets without resistance, and examine every part of 
lay apparel, which they did with scrupulous exactness. 
But observing that I had one waistcoat under another, 
they insisted that I should cast them both off; and at last, 
to make sure work, stripped me quite naked. Even my 
half*boots (though the sole of one of them was tied to my 
foot with a broken bridle rein) were narrowly inspected. 
Whilst they were examining the plunder, I begged them 
with great earnestness to return my pocket compass ; but 
when I pointed it out to them, as it was lying on the 
ground, one of the banditti thinking I was about to take 
it up, cocked his musket, and swore that he would lay me 
dead on the spot if I presumed to lay my hand on it. 
After this some of them went away with my horse, and 
the remainder stood considering whether they should leave 
me quite naked, or allow me something to shelter me from 
the sun. Humanity at last prevailed ; they returned me 
the worst of the two shirts and a pair of trowsers ; and, 
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as they went sway, one of them threw back my hat, in the 
crown of which I kept my memorandums ; and this was 
probably the reason they did not wish to keep it. After 
they were gone, I sat for some time looking aronnd me 
with amazement and terror; whicheyer way I turned, 
nothing appeared but danger and difficulty. Psaw myself 
in the midst of a vast wilderness in the depth of the rainy 
season, naked and alone, surrounded by sayage animals, 
and men still more sayage. I was fiye hundred miles from 
the nearest European settlement All these circumstances 
crowded at once to my recollection ; and I confess that 
my spirits began to &il me. I considered my fate as 
certain, and that I had no altematiye but to lie down and 
perish. At this moment, painful as my reflections were, 
the extraordinary beauty of a small moss irresistibly 
caught my eye. I mention this to show from what trifling 
circumstances the mind will sometimes deriye consolation ; 
for though the whole plant was not larger than the tip of 
one of my fingers, I could not contemplate the delicate 
conformation of its roots, leayes, and capsule without 
admiration. Can that Being (thought I), who planted, 
watered, and brought to perfection, in this obscure part of 
the world, a thing which appears of so small importance, 
look with unconcern upon the situation and sufferings of 
creatures formed after his own image ? — surely not 1 Be- 
flections like these would not allow me to despair; I 
started up, and disregarding both hunger and fatigue, 
trayelled forwards, assured that relief was at hand ; and 
I was not disappointed. In a short time I came to a small 
yillage, at the entrance of which I oyertook the two shep- 
herds who had come with me from Booma. They were 
much surprised to see me, for they said they neyer doubted 
that the Foulahs, when they had robbed, had murdered 
me. Departing from this yillage, we trayelled oyer seyeral 
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rooky ridges, and at Bimset arriyed at Sibidooloo, the 
frontier town of the kingdom of Manding. 

MuNGO Pabk. 

Declivity. — ^A steep place ; e. g. He rolled down a declivity. 
Conjectlire. — ^To guess; e. g. I conjectured which he meant. 
Banditti.— ^bbers. 

Kemorandiun. — A note of something to be remembered. 
Humanity. — ^The kind feelings which distinguish man from th« 

brute. 
Alternative. — ^A choice of two things ; e. g. I had no alternative 

but to proceed. 
Irresistibly. — ^That which cannot be resisted ; e. g. I was irresistibly 

carried away by the flood. 
Confomiation.---Structure ; e.g. The comformation of the plant 

was very curious. 



LESSON LVm. 

THE DEATH OF WAT TTLEB. 

The next morning Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John 
Ball, and the worst part of their associates, to the amomit 
of some twenty thousand, having remained in the city all 
night feasting and rioting, holding a consultation in 
Smithfield, where, every Friday, the horse market is held, 
were suddenly come upon by the king, who was riding 
that way attended with about sixty followers. On seeing 
the king Wat Tyler conmianded his men to remain quiet, 
while he went forward to speak with him ; accordingly he 
spurred his horse, and came so dose to the king that his 
horse's head nearly touched him ; during the conference, 
which was very brief, the tyler having demanded the 
king's sword from a squire who bore it, and being refused, 
swore, in a violent passion, ^'he would have his head 
before he eat again ;" the king, growing angry, said to the 
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mayor of London, William Walworth, who at that moment 
adyanced with twelve of the aldermen and principal 
citizens, who were armed under their robes, '^ Lay hands 
on him." Upon this, Walworth drew a kind of scimetar 
(a short and broad back sword, being towards the point 
like a Turkish scimetar) which he wore, and struck the 
tyler such a blow on the head that felled him to his 
horse^s feet. When he was down he was surrounded on 
all sides, so that his men could not see him, and one of 
the king's squires, called John Standwick, leaped from his 
horse, and drawing a handsome sword thrust it into his 
body, and thus killed him. His men adyancing saw tibeir 
leader dead, when they cried out, '' They haye killed our 
captain : let us march to them and slay the whole." With 
these words they drew up in a sort of battle array, each 
man haying his bent bow before him. The king certainly 
hazarded much by this action, but it turned out fortunate, 
for when the tyler was on the ground he left his atten- 
dants, ordering not one to follow him. He rode up to 
these rebellious fellows, and said to them, '* Grentlemen, 
what are you about? You shall haye no other captain 
but me ; I am your king, remain peaceable." 

When the greater part of them heard these words they 
were quite ashamed, and those inclined to peace began to 
slip away. Bichard led the rest into the fields at Isling- 
ton, where, being joined by a large body of the loyal 
citizens, who came from all quarters to his support, he 
was enabled to intimidate, and, without spilling blood, to 
subdue them. Thus did these people disperse and nm 
away on all sides, and the king and his lords returned to 
London in good array. John Ball and Jack Straw were 
found hidden in an old ruin, thinking to steal away, but 
this they could not do, being betrayed by their own men. 
The king and the lords were well pleased with their seizure ; 
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their heads were cut o£^ as was that of Tyler, and fixed on 
liondon Bridge, in place of those of the gallant men whom 
they had beheaded. When the princess, the king's mother, 
saw the king, she was mightily rejoiced, and said, " Ha, 
ha ! fair son, what pain and anguish have I not suffered 
for you this day." " Certainly, madam," replied the king, 
" I am well assured of that ; but now rejoice and thank 
God, for it behoves us to praise him, as I have this day 
regained my inheritance, and the kingdom of England, 
which I had lost." Bichard, at this time, was in his 
sixteenth year. Fboissabt. 

Associates. — Companions; e.g. His associates led him into mb- 

chief. 
Sazard. — ^To risk ; e. g. He hazarded his life for me. 
Intimidate. — ^To inspire with terror ; e. g. He tried to intimidate 

me. 
Ang^uish. — ^Mental pain ; e. g. His anguish was unspeakable. 



LESSOir LIX. 

KING HENBY V. AND THE HERMIT OF DBEUX. 

Hb passed unquestioned through the camp ; 

Their heads the soldiers bent 
In silent reyerence, or begged 

A blessing as he went ; 
And so the hermit passed along, 

And reached the royal tent. 

King Henry sat in his tent alone : 

The map before him lay : 
Fresh conquests he was planning there, 

To grace the future day. 
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Eing Heniy lilted np his eyes 

Tlie intruder to behold ; 
With reverence he the hermit saw. 

For the holy man was old; 
EEis look was gentle as a saint's. 

And yet his eye was bold. 

'* Bepent thee, Henry, of the wrongs 
Which thou hast done this land ! 

Eing, repent in time, for know 
The judgment is at hand I 

" I hare passed forty years of peace 

Beside the riyer Blaise ; 
But what a weight of woe hast thou 

Laid on my latter days ! 

*' I used to see along the stream 
The white sail gliding down, 

That wafted food, in better times, 
To yonder peaceM town. 

" Henry I I never now behold 
The white sail gliding down : 

Famine, Disease, and Death, and Thou 
Destroy that wretched town. 

*' I used to hear the trayeller's voioe^ 

As here he passed along. 
Or maiden as she loitered home, 

Singing her evening song. 

'* No trayeller's voice may now be heard ; 

In fear he hastens by ; 
But I have heard the village maid 

In vain for succour cry. 
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" I used to hear the youths row down, 

And watch the dripping oar, 
As pleasantly their viol's tones 

Came softened to the shore. 

^ King Henry I many a blackened corpse 

I now see floating down ! 
Thou man of blood ! repent in time, 

And leave this leaguered town." 

" I shall go on," King Henry cried, 

" And conquer this good land : 
Seest thou not, hermit, that the Lord 

Hath given it to my hand ? " 

The hermit heard King Henry speak. 

And angrily looked down : 
His face was gentle, but for that 

More solemn was his frown. 

" What if no miracle from Heaven 

The murderer's arm control ? 
Think you for that the weight of blood 

Lies lighter on his soul ? 

'' Thou conqueror king, repent in time, 

Or dread the coming woe ! 
For, Henry, thou hast heard the threat. 

And soon shalt feel the blow I " 

King Henry forced a careless smile, 

As the hermit went his way ; 
But Henry soon remembered him. 

Upon his dying day. 

SOUTHET. 

Hermit. — ^A person who withdraws from society and lives in soli- 
tude. 

S 
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Intruder. — ^A person who makes his way into a place where he has 

no right to be. 
Viol. — ^A stringed instrnipent, like a violin, bat larger. 
Leag^ered. — Besieged. 



LESSOir LX. 

A SHIPWBECK ON THE ABABIAN COAST. 

Another honr of struggle! It was past midniglit, or 
thereabout, and the storm, instead of abatiDg, blew 
stronger and stronger. A passenger, one of the three on 
the beam astern, felt too numb and wearied out to retain 
his hold by the spar any longer ; he left it, and swimming 
with a desperate effort up to the boat, begged in God's 
name to be taken in. Some were for granting his 
request, others for denying; at last two sailors, moved 
with pity, laid hold of his arms where he dung to the 
boat's side, and helped him in. We were now thirteen 
together, and the boat rode lower down in the water and 
with more danger than ever: it was literally a hand's 
breadth between life and death. Soon after another, 
Ibraheem by name, and also a passenger, made a similar 
attempt to gain admittance. To comply would haye been 
sheer madness; but the poor wretch clung to the gun- 
wale, and struggled to clamber oyer, till the nearest of 
the crew, after yainly entreating him to quit hold and 
' return to the beam, saying, '^ It is your only chance of 
life, you must keep to it," loosened his grasp by main 
force, and flung him back into the sea, where he dis- 
appeared for ever. " Has Ibraheem reached you ? " called 
out the captain to the sailor now alone astride of the spar. 
*' Ibraheem is drowned," came the answer across the 
wayes. *'Is drowned," all repeated in an undertone. 
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adding, "and we too shall soon be drowned also." In 
facty snch seemed the only probable end of all our en« 
deavonrs. For the storm redoubled in violence; the 
baling could no longer keep up with the rate at which the 
waves entered ; the boat became water-logged ; the water 
poured in hissing on every side : she was sinking, and we 
were yet far out in the open sea. 

'^Plunge for it!" a second time shouted the captain. 
<< Plunge who may, I will stay by the boat so long as the 
boat stays by me," thought I, and kept my place. Yoosef, 
fortunately for him, was lying like a corpse, past fear or 
motion ; but four of our party, one a sailor and the other 
three passengers, thinking that all hope of the boat was 
now over, and that nothing remained for them but the 
spar, jumped into the sea. Their loss saved the remainder ; 
the boat lightened and righted for a moment, the pilot 
and I baled away desperately ; she rose clear once more 
of the water. Those in her were now nine in all — eight 
men and a boy, the captain's nephew. 

Meanwhile the sea was running mountains high; and 
during the paroxysm of struggle, while the boat pitched 
heavily, the cord attached from her stem to the beam 
snapped asunder. One man was on the spar. Yet a 
minute or sothe moonlight showed us the heads of the five 
survivors as they tried to regain the boat ; had they done 
it we were all lost; then a huge wave separated them 
from us. '^ May God have mercy on the poor drowning 
men ! " exclaimed the captain ; their bodies were washed 
ashore three or four days later. We now remained sole 
survivors — if, indeed, we were to prove so. 

Our men rowed hard, and the night wore on ; at last 
the coast came in full view. Before us was a high black 
rock, jutting out into the foaming sea, whence it rose 
sheer like the wall of a fortress ; at some distance on the 

s 2 
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left a peculiar glimmer and a long white line of breakers 
assured me of the existence of an even and sandy beach. 
The three sailors now at the oars, and the passenger who 
had taken the place of the fourth, grown reckless by long 
toil nnder the momentary expectation of death, and long- 
ing to see an end anyhow to this protracted misery, were 
for pushing the boat on the rocks, because the nearest 
land, and thus having it all over as soon as possible. 
This would have been certain destruction. The captain 
and pilot, well nigh stupefied by what they had under- 
gone, offered no opposition. I saw that a vigorous efEbrt 
must be made ; so I laid hold of them both, shook them 
to arouse their attention, and bade them take heed to 
what the rowers were about; adding that it was sheer 
suicide, and that our only hope of life was to bear up 
for the sandy creek, which I pointed out to them at a 
short distance. 

Thus awakened from their lethargy, they started up, 
and joined with me in expostulating with the sailors. 
But the men doggedly answered that they could hold out 
no more ; that wherever the land was nearest they would 
make for it, come what might ; and with this they pulled 
on straight towards the cliffl 

The captain hastily thrust the rudder into the pilot's 
hand, and springing on one of the sailors, pushed him 
from the bench and seized his oar, while I did the same 
to another on the opposition side ; and we now got the 
boat's head round towards the bay. The refractory 
sailors, ashamed of their own faintheartedness, begged 
pardon, and promised to act henceforth according to our 
orders. We gave them back their oars, very glad to see 
a strife so dangerous, especially at such a moment, soon 
at an end; and the men pulled for the left, though fall 
half an hour's rowing yet remained between us and the 
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breakers; and the course which we had to hold was 
more hazardons than before, becaose it laid the boat 
almost parallel with the sweep of the water : but half an 
honr I yet I thonght we should never come opposite the 
desired spot. 

At last we neared it, and then a new danger appeared. 
The first row of breakers, rolling like a cataract, was 
still far off shore, at least a hundred yards ; and between 
it and the beach appeared a white yeast of raging waters, 
evidently ten or twelve feet deep, through which, weary 
as we all were, and benumbed with the night-chill and 
the unceasing splash of the spray over us, I felt it to 
be very doubtful whether we should have strength to 
struggle. But there was no avoiding it; and when we 
drew near the long white line which glittered like a 
watchfire in the night, I called out to Yoosef and the 
lad, both of whom lay plunged in deathlike stupor, to 
rise and get ready for the hard swim, now inevitable. 
They stood up, the sailors laid aside their oars, and a 
moment after the curling wave capsized the boat, and 
^sent her down as though she had been struck by a 
cannon-shot, while we remained to fight for our lives 
in the sea. 

Confident in my own swimming powers, but doubtful 
how far those of Yoosef might reach, I at once turned to 
look for him ; and seeing him close by me in the water, 
I caught hold of him, telling him to hold fast on, and I 
would help him to land. But, with much presence of 
mind, he thrust back my grasp, exclaiming, '* Save your- 
seK! I am a good swimmer; never fear for me." The 
captain and the young sailor laid hold of the boy, the 
captain's nephew, one on either side, and struck out with 
him for the shore. It was a desperate effort ; every wave 
overwhelmed us in its burst, and carried us back in its 
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eddy, while I drank much more salt water than was at 

all desirable. At last, after some minutes, long as hours, 

I touched land, and scrambled up the sandy beftch as 

though the avenger of blood had been behind me. One 

by one the rest came ashore — some stark naked, having 

cast off or lost their remaining clothes in the whirling 

eddies; others yet retaining some part of their dress. 

Every one looked around to see whether his companions 

arrived ; and when all nine stood together on the beach, 

all cast themselves prostrate on the sands, to thank 

Heaven for a new lease of life granted after much danger 

and so many comrades lost. 

W. G. Palgrave. 

liiterally. — Strictly, to the very letter ; e. g. He was literally 

starving. 
Gunwale. — The edge of a boat. 
Ijethargy. — A state of inactivity ; e. g. I tried to rouse him from his 

lethargy. 
Refractory. — Disobedient, insubordinate ; e. g. Some were refractory 

and would not obey orders. 
Hazardous. — Risky ; e. g. It was a hazardous experiment. 
Inevitable. — Unavoidable ; e. g. Death was inevitable. « 

Prostrate. — Stretched out ; e. g. He lay prostrate on the floor. 



LESSON LXI. 

THE BATTLE OP AGINCOURT. 

It was towards the honr of noon when Henry gave the 
brief but cheering order — '* Banners Advance I " And 
then the venerable Sir Thomas Erpingham, the commander 
of the archers, a knight grown grey with age and hononr, 
threw his trnncheon into the air, exclaiming, " Now 
strike ! " The distance between the two armies was less 
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than a quarter of a mile. The English came on in gallant 
array, until the foremost were within bow-shot of the 
French. ' Then the archers stuck their stakes in the 
ground before them, and set up a tremendous shout. 
Their loud huzzas were instantly echoed by the men that 
lay concealed on the left flank of the French, who, the 
next minute, were assailed by a tremendous shower of 
arrows, both in front and flank. The French had few 
bowmen or none at all, for that weapon was considered 
unworthy of knightly hands, and the princes had insolently 
rejected the service of the burghers and other plebeians, 
holding that France ought to be defended only by men of 
gentle blood. Messire Clignet, of Brabant, thought that 
he could break the English archers with the lance, and he 
charged with twelve hundred horse, crying, " Mountjoye I 
St. Denis ! " But the ground was soft and slippery ; the 
flight of arrows that met them right in the face was 
terriflc. Some were slain ; some rolled horse and horse- 
man on the fleld ; others turned their horses' heads ; 
and of the whole twelve hundred, not above seven score 
followed their chiefs up to the English front, where the 
archers, instead of wearing steel armour, had even thrown 
aside their leathern jackets, that they might have a 
freer use of their muscular arms. But between the de- 
fence of the sharp stakes, and the incessant flight of 
their arrows, very few of the French lances reached those 
open breasts. Such of the knights as stood their ground 
stooped their heads as the arrows went through their 
visors ; confused and blinded, they scarcely knew what 
they were doing. They lost the command of their horses, 
which, wounded in many places, became mad with pain, 
and galloped back, joining the other fugitives, and break- 
ing the first division of the French army. Three horses 
only penetrated beyond the stakes, and they were instantly 
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slain. The oonfosion of the French was now veiy great 
Everywhere within reach of the arrows the French 
horses were capering about, or rushing wildly through the 
lines, doing mischief to their own army, and causing the 
wildest uproar.' Oolumns got mixed ; the words of com- 
mand were disregarded : and while the timid stole to the 
rear, the brave all rushed forward to the van, crowding 
the division that was overcrowded before in that narrow 
space. More than once they were so huddled together 
that they had not room to couch their lances. Meanwhile 
the English, removing their stakes, came on with still 
more tremendous *' bruit and noise ; " the French made a 
slight retrograde movement, and then, so badly had the 
ground been chosen, they got into some newly-ploughed 
corn-fields, where their horses sunk almost to their saddle- 
girths, stuck fast, or rolled over with their riders. Seeing 
that the vanguard was thoroughly disordered, the English 
archers left their stakes, which they did not use again, 
and slinging their bows behind them^ rushed into the 
thickest of tibe mSlee, with their bill-hooks and hatchets. 
There, they themselves being almost without clothing, 
and many of them both bare-footed and bare-headed, 
the English archers laid about them with their bare 
sinewy arms, and hit fearful knocks against the steel-clad 
knights of France. The Constable, and many of the most 
illustrious of the French knights, were presently killed by 
these despised plebeians, who, without any assistance from 
the chivalry of England, dispersed the whole body. Then 
the second division opened to receive the sad remnants 
of the first — a movement attended with fresh disorder. 
At this moment Duke Anthony of Brabant, who had just 
arrived on the field, but who, in his impatient haste, had 
left his reinforcements behind him, headed a fresh charge 
of horse, but he was instantly slain by the English, who 
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kept advancing and destroying all tliat opposed them. The 
second division of the French, however, closed np, and 
kept its ground, though the weight of their armour made 
them sink knee-deep in the mire. Henry now brought up 
his men-at-arms, and calling in his brave English bow- 
men, he formed them again into good order. These 
lightly equipped troops found little inconvenience from 
the nature of the soil: they had the free use of their 
limbs ; they were as fresh as when they first came into the 
battle. They gave another loud huzza as the king led 
them on to a fresh charge. It was now that the real 
battle took place, and that Henry*s life was repeatedly 
put in the greatest peril. His brother, the Duke of 
Clarence, was wounded and knocked down, and would have 
been killed or made prisoner, if Henry had not placed 
himseK by his fallen brother's side and beaten off the 
assailants. Soon after a band of eighteen knights, bear- 
ing the banner of the Lord of Croy, who had bound 
themselves with an oath to take or kill the King 
of England, made a furious charge upon him. One 
of these knights struck the king with his mace or battle- 
axe, and the blow was so violent that Henry staggered 
and fell on his knees ; but his brave men instantly closed 
round him, and killed every one of the eighteen knights. 
The Duke of Alen9on then forced his way up to the 
English royal standard. With a blow of his battle-axe he 
beat the Duke of York to the ground ; and when Henry 
stood forth to defend jhis relative, he hit him over the 
head and knocked off part of the gold crown which he wore 
on his helmet. But this was the last blow that Alen9on 
ever struck : the English closed upon him ; and, seeing 
his danger, he cried out to the king, " I surrender to you 
— I am the Duke of Alen9on." Henry held out his hand. 
It was too late — ^the Duke was slain. His fall finished 
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the battle, for his followers fled in dismay ; and the third 
division of the French army, which had never drawn 
sword, and whidi was in itself more than double the nmn- 
ber of the whole English force, fell bai^ and galloped 
from the field. Up to this point the English had not em- 
barrassed themselves with prisoners, bnt they now took 
them in heaps. An immense nmnber were thus secured, 
when Henry heard a terrible noise in his rear, where the 
priests of his army were sitting on horseback among tiie 
baggage, and he soon saw a hostile force drawn ont in that 
direction. At the same time the retreating third division 
of the French seemed to rally and raise their banners 
afresh. Bat it was a false ahbrm. The body in the rear 
was only some five or six hmidred peasants who had 
entered Maisoncelles, and had fiillen npon the baggage in 
the hope of obtaining plunder and driving off some of the 
English horses ; and what appeared a rallying in front 
was only a momentary halt, for the third division was 
presently galloping off the field harder than ever. As 
soon as Henry discovered his mistake, he gave orders to 
stop the carnage and to look after the wounded. Then, 
attended by his principal barons, he rode over the field, 
and sent out the heralds, as usual, to examine the coats of 
arms of the knights and princes that had fallen. This was 
a moumfcd task ; for sixteen hundred brave Englishmen 
lay upon the field, among whom were the Earl of Suffolk 
and the Duke of York. In their death Shakspere has 
presented us with a most touching picture. 

But much greater and much n^ore frightful was the loss 
on the side of the French : ^ never had so many and such 
noble men fallen in one battle." In all there perished on 
the field eight thousand gentlemen, knights, or squires, 
including one hundred and twenty great lords that had 
each a banner of his own. The whole chivalry of France 
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was cropped. Seveh near relations of King Oharles — 
Brabant, Nevers, the Duke of Bar and his two brothers, 
the Constable d'Albret, and Alen9on — were all slain. 
Among the most distingnished prisoners, who were far less 
nnmeroos than the dead of the same class, were the Duke 
of Orleans, the Oonnt of Bichemont, the Marshal Bonci- 
canlt, the Duke of Bourbon, the Counts of En and Yen- 
dome, and the Lords of Harcourt and Craon. 

While his people were occupied in stripping the dead, 
Henry called to him the herald of the King of France, the 
king-at-arms, who was named Mountjoye, and with him 
several other heralds, both English and French, and he 
said unto them, '' We have not made this slaughter, but the 
Almighty, as we believe, for the sins of France." And 
after this he asked them to whom the honour of the 
victory was due ? Mountjoye replied, " To the King of 
England; to him ought victory to be given, and not to 
the King of France." Then Henry asked the name of 
the castle that he saw pretty near to him. They 
answered that it was called Agincourt. *' Then," quoth 
Henry, ''since all battles ought to be named after the 
nearest castle, let this battle bear henceforward and 
lastingly the name of the battle of Agincourt." 

The Duke of Orleans, who had been dragged out 
wounded from among the dead, was sorely discomfited at 
the sudden turn afiEairs had taken. Henry went up to 
console him: ''How &re you, my cousin?" said he; 
" and why do you refuse to eat and drink ? " The duke 
answered that he was determined to &st. ''Not so, 
— ^make good cheer," said the king, mildly; "if Grod 
hath given me grace to win this victory, I acknow- 
ledge that it is through no merits of mine own. I 
believe that God hath willed that the French should be 
punished ; and if what I have heard be true, no wonder at 
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it ; for they tell me that never were seen snch a disorder, 
such a licence of wickedness, snch debauchery, such bad 
vices as now reign in France. It is pitiful and horrible 
to hear it all, and certes Hhe wrath of the Lord must have 
been awakened." And in truth Henry could hardly have 
spoken worse of France at this time, than it spoke for 
itself. 

On the next morning, when the English left Maison- 
oelles, the king and the Duke of Orleans rode side by side, 
conversing in a friendly manner. The army passed over 
the field of battle. They stripped some of the bodies, and 
when they were gone some of the neighbouring peasantry 
came to the scene of horror to do the same frightful work. 
But the Count of Charolais, afterwards Philip the Good, 
eldest son of the Duke of Burgundy, was at the Castle of 
Aire, not far from the field of battle, in which he had been 
prevented from joining by the strict orders of his father ; 
and when he heard the doleful news he was inconsolable 
and refused to take any nourishment. But he sent the 
bailiff of Aire and the abbot of Buisseauville to superin- 
tend the burial of the French, while he himself attended 
the funeral of his two uncles, the Dukes of Brabant and 
Nevers. The abbot and the bailiff bought twenty-five 
roods of land, and on this land three immense deep pits 
were dug, and ^ve thousand eight hundred men were cast 
into them. Then the Bishop of Guines went down, 
sprinkled holy water upon the ground, and blessed this 
vast sepulchre of the aristocracy of France. Many hun- 
dreds, who had friends living near, were buried with more 
decency in the neighbouring churches, or carried to their 
own castles. 

The English conquerors marched slowly on to Calais, 
for they were heavily laden with the weight of their spoil. 
When they got there Henry called a council of war. 
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Sickness still preyailed in his skeleton of an army : disease 
and want raged in all the near proyinces of France. He 
had not only saved his honour, but had gained the greatest 
military glory : he wanted men, he wanted money. All 
these considiatioBS poiBted homeward, and it was deter, 
mined that he should forthwith return to England. 

The people of England were literally mad with joy and 
triumph. At Dover they rushed into the sea to meet him 
and carried him ashore on their shoulders. Everywhere 
on his way noblemen, priests, and people came forth to 
welcome him; and on his entrance into London, the 
mayor, with the aldermen and crafts, to the number of 
four hundred, riding in red, with hoods red and white, met 
him at Blackheath, coming from Eltham, and so conducted 
him in triumph through the city, where the gates and street 
were garnished and hung with precious cloths of arras, 
and where the people got drunk on something more than 
joy, for the conduits through the city ran none other than 
good and sweet wines, and that abundantly. There were 
many towers and stages in the streets, richly adorned, and 
upon the height of them sat small children singing praises 
and lauds unto God; for King Henry would have no 
ditties made in honour of his victory, but ascribed it wholly 
unto Grod. Loud were the plaudits of the people in 
honour of Henry ; and during his whole reign there was 
scarcely a complaint mfl.de against him or his ministers — 
nothing beyond a faint expression of regret that his wars 
in France should keep him so long away from his loving 
subjects. 

' Penny Magazine J 

Burghers. — ^Townsfolk, people who live in a city. 
Plebeians. — Common people. Lat. plebs, the people. 
Incessant.— Unceasiag; e. g. The rain was incessant. 
Fugitive. — ^A person who runs away. 
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Couch their lances. — To get their lanoes into a pontkn for 

rtriking with them. 
Bmit. — ^Uproar. 
Setrograde. — ^Backward. Ldt, retro, backwards; gradior, I 

walk. 
Melee. — ^A oonfiued fig^t. 

SeinlbrceiiieiltB. — ^Troops sent to aid other troops. 
Licence. — Freedom. 
Certee.— Tmlj. 
Arras. — Tapestrj, former! J nsed for oorering walls. So called from 

Arras, a town in the Netherlands, where it was first mftnafiictnred. 
Conduit. — ^A passage for the oonyeyanee of water. 



lESSOHLXn. 

THE SLATE'S DBEAM. 



Bebide the nngather'd rice he lay, 

His sickle in his hand ; 
His breast was bare, his matted hair 

Was bnried in the sand ; 
Again in the mist and shadow of sleep 

He saw his native land. 

Wide throngh the landscape of his dreams 

The lordly Niger flow'd ; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode, 
And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountain road. 

He saw once more his dark-eyed queen 

Among her children stand ; 
They clasp'd his neck, they kiss'd his cheeks, 

They held him by the hand : 
A tear burst from the sleeper's lids, 

And fell into the sand. 
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And then at fdrions speed he rode 

Along the Niger's bank ; 
His bridle-reins were golden chains, 

And, with a martial clank, 
At each leap he could feel his scabbard of steel 

Smiting his stallion's flank. 

Before him like a blood-red flag, 

The bright flamingoes flew ; 
From mom till night he followed their flight. 

O'er plains where the tamarind grew, 
Till he saw the roofs of Caffire huts 

And the ocean rose to view. 

At night he heard the lion roar, 

And the hyena scream. 
And the river-horse, as he crush'd the reeds 

Beside some hidden stream ; 
And it passed like a glorious roll of drums. 

Through the triumph of his dream. 

The forests, with their myriad tongues, 

Shouted of liberty ; 
And the blast of the desert cried aloud, 

With a voice so wild and free. 
That he started in his sleep and smiled 

At their tempestuous glee. 

He did not feel the driver's whip, 

Nor the burning heat of day : 
For death had illumined the land of sleep, 

And his lifeless body lay 
A worn-out fetter, that the soul 

Had broken and thrown away I 

Longfellow. 

The mist and shadow of sleep.— The dim visions of sleep. 
Caravans. — Companies of merchants or pilgrims. 
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SCartial. — ^Military<; e. g. He had a martial bearing. 
Flamingo. — ^A bird with red plumage, found in Africa. 
Siver-liorse. — The hippopotamas. 
Ulumine. — ^To cast light upon ; e. g. The son illumined the sea. 



LESSON LZin. 

ACROSS THE DESERT OP NUBIA. 

Afteb a prayer of peace, we committed onrselves to tbe 
desert. Onr party consisted of Ismael the Tnrk, two 
Greek servants, besides Georgis, who was almost blind 
and useless, two Barbarins, who took care of the camels, 
Idris, and a yonng man a relation of his; in all nine 
persons. We were all well armed with blunderbusses, 
swords, pistols, and double-barrelled guns, except Idris 
and his lad, who had lances, the only arms they could use. 
Five or sis naked wretches of the Turcorory joined us at 
the watering place, much against my will, for I knew 
that we should probably be reduced to the disagreeable 
alternative of either seeing them perish of thirst before 
our eyes, or, by assisting them, of running a great risk 
of perishing along with them. 

We left Gooz on the 9th of November, at noon, and 
halted at the little village of Hassa, where we filled our 
water-skins — ^an operation which occupied a whole day, 
as we had to take every means to secure them from leaking 
or evaporation. While the camels were loading, I bathed 
myself with infinite pleasure for a long half hour in the 
Nile, and thus took leave of my old acquaintance, veiy 
doubtful if we should ever meet again. We then turned 
to the north-east, leaving the Nile, and entering into a 
bare desert of fixed gravel, without trees, and of a veiy 
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disagreeable whitish colour, mixed with small pieces of 
white marble, like alabaster. Our camels, we found, were 
too heavily loaded ; but we comforted ourselves with the 
reflection, that this fault would be remedied by the daily 
consumption of our provisions. We had been travelling 
only two days when our misfortunes began, from a cir- 
cumstance we had not attended to. Our shoes, that had 
long needed repair, became at last absolutely useless, and 
our feet were much inflamed by the burning sand. 

On the 13th, we saw, about a mile to the north-west of 
us, Hambily, a rock not considerable in size, but, from 
the plain country in which it is situated, having the 
appearance of a great tower or castle. South of it were 
two smaller hills, forming, along with it, landmarks of the 
utmost consequence to caravans, because they are too 
considerable in size to be at any time covered by the 
moving sands. We alighted on the following day among 
some acacia trees, after travelling about twenty miles. 
We were here at once surprised and terrifled by a sight, 
surely, one of the most magniflcent in the world. In that 
vast expanse of desert, we saw a number of prodigious 
pillars of sand at diflerent distances, at one time moving 
with great celerity, at another stalking on with majestio 
slowness. At intervals we thought they were coming to 
overwhelm us ; and again they would retreat, so as to be 
almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. 
There the tops often separated from the bodies ; and these, 
once disjointed, dispersed in the air, and did not appear 
more. Sometimes they were broken near the middle, as if 
struck with a large cannon shot. About noon, they began to 
advance with considerable swiftness upon us, the wind being 
very strong at north. Eleven of them ranged alongside of 
us about the distance of three miles. The greatest diameter 
of the largest appeared to me at that distance as if it 

T 
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wonld measure ten feet. They retired from ns with a 
wind at sonth-east, leaving an impression npon my mind 
to which I can give no name, thongh sorely one ingre- 
dient in it was fear, with a considerable deal of wonder 
and astonishment. It was vain to think of flying ; the 
swiftest horse, or fJEustest sailing ship, conld be of no nse to 
carry ns ont of this danger ; and the fall persaasion of this 
rivetted me to the spot where I stood, and let the camels 
gain on me so mnch, that, in my state of lameness, it 
was with some difficulty I conld overtake them. The 
effect this stupendous sight had upon Idris was to set 
him to his prayers, or rather to his charms ; for, except 
the names of God and Mahomet, all the rest of his words 
were mere gibberish and nonsense. Ismael the Turk 
violently abused him for not praying in the words of the 
Koran, at the same time maintaining, with great apparent 
wisdom, that nobody had charms to stop these moving 
sands but the inhabitants of Arabia Deserta. 

From this day subordination, though it did not entirely 
cease, rapidly declined ; all was discontent, murmuring, 
and fear. Our water was greatly diminished, and that 
terrible death by thirst began to stare us in the face, 
owing, in a great measure, to our own imprudence. Ismael, 
who had been left sentinel over the skins of water, had 
slept so soundly, that a Turcorory had opened one of the 
skins that had not been touched, in order to serve himself 
out of it at his own discretion. I suppose that, hearing 
somebody stir, and fearing detection, the Turcorory had 
withdrawn himself as speedily as possible, without tying 
up the mouth of the girba, which we found in the morning 
with scarce a quart of water in it. 

On the 16th, our men, if not gay, were in better spirits 
than I had seen them since we left Oooz. The rugged 
top of Chiggre was before us, and we knew that there we 
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shonld solace oarselves with plenty of good water. As 
we were advancing, Idris suddenly cried out, '* Fall upon 
your faces, for here is the simoom I" I saw from the 
south-east a haze cqme, in colour like the purple part of 
the rainbow, but not so compressed or thick. It did not 
occupy twenty yards in breadth, and was about twelve 
feet high from the ground. It was a kind of blush upon 
the air, and moved very rapidly, for I scarce could turn to 
fall upon the ground with my head to the northward, 
when I felt the heat of its current plainly upon my face. 
We all lay flat on the ground as if dead, till Idris told us 
it was blown over. The meteor or purple haze which I 
saw was indeed past, but the light air that still blew was 
of a heat to threaten suffocation. For my part, I found 
distinctly in my breast that I had imbibed a part of it, 
nor was I free from an asthmatic sensation till I had 
been some months in Italy at the baths of Foretta, nearly 
two years afterwards. 

This phenomenon of the simoom, unexpected by us, 
though foreseen by Idris, caused us all to relapse into 
our former despondency. It still continued to blow, so 
as to exhaust us entirely, though the blast was so weak as 
scarcely would have raised a leaf from the ground. To- 
wards evening it ceased ; and a cooling breeze came from 
the north, blowing five or six minutes at a time, and then 
falling calm. We reached Chiggre that night, very much 
fatigued. Bruce's ' Travels: 

Alternative. — ^The choice of one of two things. 
Absolutely. — Entirely ; e. g. He was absolutely penniless. 
Celerity. — Rapidity. Lat, celer, swift. 
Prodigious. — ^Vast ; e. g. It was of a prodigious size. 
Stupendous. — ^Astonishing. 

Subordination. — ^The state of being under control ; e. g. Perfect 
subordination is necessary in a school. 

T 2 
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Sensation. — Feeling ; e. g. I had carious sensations in my limbs. 
Simoom. — A hot wind that blows over the sandy deserts of Africa. 
Plienomenon. — ^A remarkable appearance ; e. g. A enrioas phe- 
nomenon was seen in the skies. 



LESSON LXIV. 

BOOKEY : A TAME HOODED CBOW. 

Boys who Hyo in other parts of the world are not familiar 
with the Hooded Crow as I am, who live in the north of 
Scotland, bnt a few words will describe him. His head, 
throat, wings, and tail, are black ; elsewhere he is of an 
ash colour, except of course his feet and beak, which are 
black. His beak is formidable, and he has a keen, bright 
eye. 

When I was a boy I had two miles to walk to school, 
and the walk to and fro was about the pleasantest part of 
the day. At any rate, I didn't hurry over it. I had 
pleasant company, and I knew every comer where there 
were wild raspberries or other wayside fruit. Besides 
we had many games and little adventures by the way. 

One day, coming home, I passed some neighbours of 
about the same age as myself, whose occupation for the 
time being was looking after their father's cows, which 
were grazing in the wood. They had (how I do not 
know) got a young hooded crow, just at the stage of its 
life when it would in a day or two have been able to fly. 
I had a great fancy for such pets, and was very anxious to 
obtain this one ; so after a good deal of bargaining, I 
bought him for the sum of twopence. 

I was not sanguine about my new pet living to grow 
up ; I had had many such pets, and somehow they never 
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got beyond a few weeks in my keeping. For instance, I 
once liad a pair of the prettiest young wild rabbits that 
were ever seen, but they fell victims to the cat. I once 
had a rook who lived for some time, but who one day (as 
I thought) went crazy, plucked all the feathers off his 
thighs, making a miserable figure of himself, and next day 
was found on the floor of his house with his toes turned 
up, quite dead. 

Well, the remembrance of these mishaps, and many 
other such, had a damping effect upon me ; but I made a 
large box into a very convenient cage, and put my pet, 
whom we called " Rookey " into it. He seemed quite 
happy and cheery, and every day when I came home from 
school I gave him an hour or two of an outing, taking the 
precaution to clip one of his wings. Rookey enjoyed this 
outing immensely, and learned to look for my home- 
coming, and to recognize me as soon as I came in sight. 
He used to be allowed to follow his own devices a good 
deal, but was kept in sight for fear of any mischief hap- 
pening to him. I used to turn over stones and sticks with 
my foot, and he followed close to pick up the worms and 
insects which were underneath. 

Once I turned over a large stone which lay in a moist 
place, and under it was an immense worm, far larger than 
Rookey had ever seen ; in fact, it was so large that he 
seemed doubtful as to whether it would be safe to go near 
it. The worm, however, seemed to have no doubt as to the 
course for it to pursue, for it began at once to withdraw 
itself into the hole. This was more than the nature of 
Rookey cotdd stand, so he promptly, but cautiously, 
edged up sideways towards the worm, suddenly snatched 
him out of the hole, but instantly let go, and ran to the 
safe distance of about a yard. From this position he 
observed for a little the wrigglings of the worm, and 
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then, taking courage again, sidled up and gave him a 
good shake, and then ran away as before. However, by 
degrees he satisfied himself that the worm was only a 
worm after all, a good deal bigger, bnt not more danger- 
ous, than hundreds which he had swallowed np alive, so 
he set to work to kill it. He knocked it about a great 
deal, and broke it in two. One half he ate at once ; the 
other he resolved to lay by for fdtnre use. Bnt he mnst 
be snre that it was actually dead, so he knocked it about 
till it ceased to move. In case, however, it should be 
shamming death, he walked away, pretending not to be 
looking in the direction, but all the same giving a sly 
glance to see that there was no movement when his back 
was turned. So at last he seemed satisfied that it would 
not of itself go away from the place where he put it. 

He had by this time become so tame that he was allowed 
to go about a good deal, and he made himself quite at 
home. Among other conveniences he constructed a larder. 
This consisted of a hole at the foot of a gate-post, with 
sundry chips, bits of bark, and stones, for closing it. 
When he got hold of any eatable which he did not feel 
disposed to eat at the moment, such as this half of the 
monster worm, he took out his chips and stones, and after 
depositing his provender in the bottom of the hole, he 
carefully replaced the covering. 

He seemed really going to live to mature age, so I made 
a new dwelling for him, very much larger than the first 
and commanding a view of most that went on about the 
place. His delight on getting into this was amusing. 
There were two roosts in it, and he began to rush from 
one end of it to the other, and back again over the roosts, 
continuing this exercise for a considerable time. By 
winding a straw rope round a pole I made a very con- 
venient ladder for him to go up by, and allowed him to go 
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out and in as lie pleased. It was a great delight to me 
wlien I found that he went of his own accord to roost in 
liis house, when the crows' bed-time came. 

After this he had perfect freedom, and went about the 
place where he pleased. The hens did not at all like him, 
but were afraid of his fierce-looking beak. But one day 
a hen who had a brood of chickens^ apparently suspecting 
him (though quite unjustly) of evil intentions, attacked 
him. She rushed at him, after the manner of her kind, 
intending to scratch his head well for him in flying over 
him. However, he stood the charge bravely, only bobbing 
his head as she went over, to escape her spur ; and then 
he gave her such a peck on the side of the head that 
she went screaming away ; in fact, she made such a noise 
that the cock came round, full of importance, to see what 
was the matter. Taking in the state of things in an instant, 
he rushed at Eookey with wings down and neck feathers 
up, but Bookey dodged him, as he had dodged the hen, 
and seizing him by the back of the neck pulled him a 
little way across the yard, and then let him go with only 
the loss of a feather or two. After this he was let alone. 

He liked a little fun of his own sort. He took great 
delight in pursuing and pecking at the legs of my little 
brother, who used to go about in a kilt, with his legs 
somewhat unprotected. 

One day when the carts were bringing home '^ peats " 
(a sort of dried turf used for fuel in the North), he got on 
one of the carts while the horses were being fed. I 
picked off a little bit of turf and threw it towards him. 
He snapped at it with his beak, and caught it. I threw 
another, which he caught in the same way. So I went on 
practising him for a short time ; and after that any bit of 
bread or any kind of food thrown towards him never 
touched the ground, he always caught it before it fell. 
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He began to look out for himself in the way of pro- 
visions. He was rather fond of mice, but not very discreet 
when he got anything nice. One day he found a mouse's 
nest, and swallowed three yoimg ones whole. It was very 
greedy of him, and he suffered accordingly, for he was 
very dull and evidently not at all well for a couple of 
days. Nothing delighted him more than a young rabbit 
or a rat. The business-like way in which he stood upon 
it, and went to work with his powerful beak, and his alert, 
vigorous appearance when so engaged, were worth seeing. 
However, he did not despise smaller game. I one day 
observed him on the top of a post intently looking down. 
When I went up he never moved ; and in course of time 
I discovered that he was watching an earwig crawling up 
the post. He never moved till the earwig was just coming 
over the edge on to the top of the post, when down came 
his beak and the earwig was eaten in a moment. 

One day he went with the men to mow the hay. He 
found in the field the dead body of a crow. It was 
curious to see his behaviour. He evidently thought he 
had found a companion, and began talking in his way 
to it, but of course got no response. He tried in every 
possible way to attract its attention ; he gave its leg a 
gentle pull, talking away to it; he waited and considered 
a little, and then gently turned it over with his beak : he 
was so absorbed, as to neglect to pick up the insects that 
were under it ; he looked at it quietly for a little, and 
then went away, evidently cogitating deeply about this 
mystery. 

Almost everyone knew him for miles round, and he 
had become a very respected inhabitant of the distript. 

It was a dreadful grief to us all when poor Bookey, one 
day in November, came by his death. There were a 
number of carters engaged in carting wood to the railway, 
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and the road passed near onr house. One day he alighted 
on one of these carts, which was returning empty, and 
walked up towards the driver, who was sitting in front. 
He had a way of pretending to talk to people, and though 
we did not understand him, we thought he understood us 
pretty well. He was going up talking in this way to the 
carter, when the cruel savage seized one of the pins for 
tightening the ropes, and crushed poor Eookey's head at 
one blow. 

Great was the grief and great the anger when we thought 
of the treacherous blow. I am afraid I felt as if I should 
like to shoot the carter who had killed my pet. 

We buried him, with great tenderness and much lamen- 
tation, at the foot of a large ash-tree at the sunny side of 
the garden. And as the Ettrick Shepherd would say, 
^ We thought there was a sad change for the worse in the 
afternoon light," when the doleful job was done. 

W. L. L., in * Chatterbox ' for 1877. 

Formidable. — To be dreaded; e. g. The grizzly bear is a formidable 

animal. 
Sanguine. — Hopeful; e. g. He was of a sanguine disposition. 
Provender. — Food, provisions. 

Mature. — ^Ripe, advanced ; e. g. He was of mat are age. 
Discreet. — ^Prudent ; e. g. He was not very discreet in matters that 

related to his health. 
Alert. — ^Active, vigilant. 

Absorbed. — Deeply engaged ; e. g. He was absorbed in reading. 
Cogitate. — ^To think over ; e. g. I was cogitating how I could mend 

my kite. 
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LESSON LZV. 

A SCOTCH NATURALIST. 

Some children, low as well as High, hate rats, beetles, . 
spiders, and insects in general. Not at all of this kind 
was Thomas Edward. At first he collected tadpoles, 
beetles, frogs, sticklebacks, and small green crabs, bnt 
as he grew older he grasped at greater things. Now he 
brought home horse-leeches, newts, rats, hedgehogs, 
moles, and birds. Having brought them into the house, it 
was hard to keep them within bounds. His '' venomous 
beasts," as the neighbours called them, made their escape 
into the adjoining houses, and their inmates not un« 
naturally complained when they found young Edward's 
horse-leeches crawling up their legs, while the newts, and 
rats, and beetles roamed about the yards and floors, and 
bred in holes and corners. 

The parents of Thomas were, his father especially, 
rather morose people. They scolded the child, cast out 
his "beasts," and when he brought them back flogged 
him. His mother tried to keep him at home by setting 
him to rock the cradle ; but as soon as his father went to 
his work, and his mother was busy with her household 
aflairs, Tom was off, and if anyone rocked the cradle the 
rest of the day it was not Thomas. 

Besides beating him, they tried all sorts of devices to 
cure him' of his love for nature. They took away some 
of his clothes, tied his hands together, and his leg by a 
stout cord to the table, but it was no good. When his 
hands were free he dragged the table to the fire and 
burnt the rope in two, after which, putting on his elder 
brother's coat, he ran off, and had a glorious day out of 
doors. 
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Another time they took his clothes away from him 
altogether, but for all that he managed to slip out 
wrapped only in a bit of an old petticoat. No wonder 
that on this occasion he returned from his wanderings 
with such a chill that he caught a fever, in which he 
hnng for some time between life and death. When he 
recovered he took to his old ways, one of his principal 
feats consisting in bringing home a wasps' nest wrapped 
in his shirt, which his parents could only render harm- 
less to the rest of the family by plunging into boiling 
water. All this happened when Thomas was not five 
years old. 

Between four and five he was sent to school, principally 
that he might be kept out of harm's way.* He was a sore 
trial to his teachers, partly by constantly playing the 
truant, but still more by bringing his "beasts" into 
school. From his first school he was sent away in dis- 
grace because he brought a jackdaw with him, which 
began to ^^caw" at prayers; from his second he was 
expelled because his horse-leeches crept out of a bottle 
and drew blood from the other pupils, on which occasion 
the master declared "he would not take him back for 
twenty pound." From his third school he was also ex- 
pelled, because a centipede was found on a desk, and, as 
Thomas had a bad name, he was accused falsely of 
bringing it into the building, and, worpe still, severely 
beaten for denying the charge. When he got home he 
said he would not go to any more schools, he would 
work; but he was scarcely six years old, and too young 
to work. So he loitered about, and collected his beasts 
as before. He saw for the first time the kingfisher and 
the sedge warbler, and was free to admire the wonders of 
nature without being reproached for his love of beasts. 
But this pleasant time was not to last. After two 
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years his parents apprenticed him to one Begg, a drink- 
ing, fighting shoemaker. Shoemakers are usually very 
fond of pets, and especially of birds ; but Begg was an 
exception to the rule. He had no love for the works of 
nature, and detested those who had. With this tyrant 
Thomas was bound to serve six years. 

No wonder when Begg searched his apprentice's pockets 
for ^* beasts," and slew ruthlessly his pet moles and spar- 
rows, that in three years Thomas had enough of shoe- 
making, wished to go to sea, and at last ran away from 
his indentures. 

When Thomas Edward was twenty years old he fol- 
lowed the rest of the family to Banf^ where he found 
work at his traSe at poor wages, the hours being &om 
six in the morning till nine at night. In spite of this 
confinement he managed to collect his " beasts " ; but he 
was thinking of saving up his money and emigrating to 
America, when all at once he fell in love with a Huntly 
lass, and at twenty-three married her and brought her 
home to Banff. 

Now he had a house of his own, and was free to fill 
it with his '* beasts," no man forbidding him. His wife 
was bright and cheerful, and had the good sense never to 
interfere with his pursuits. They were very poor — for 
the husband's earnings did not amount to more than nine 
shillings and sixpence a week — ^but they were very happy. 
One great grief, however, he had, and that was his want 
of education. He could just read, but he could not write, 
and as for arithmetic, it was a thing quite unknown to 
him. 

The great feature in Edward's character, after his 
intense love of nature and power of observation, was his 
invincible determination. He had little time, no friends, 
and few books, yet he not only found time to learn to 
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write, and to follow his favourite pursuits, but to make 
extensive collections. His first scientific collection was 
made in 1838, when he was twenty-four years old. This 
was procured by the sacrifice of nights' rest, and by the 
help, so far as birds and beasts were concerned, of an old 
gun, which he had bought for 48. 6(2., and which was 
so rickety that he had to tie the barrel to the stock with 
a piece of twine. He carried his powder in a cow's horn, 
and measured his charge with the bowl of a tobacco pipe, 
while his shot was stored in a loose paper bag. Thus 
equipped, he used to start about nine at night, takiiig his 
supper with him, and so long as there was any light he 
scoured the country for moths, or beetles, or plants, or 
birds, or any living thing that came in his way. 

In the course of his ramblings he had strange ad- 
ventures with wild animals. Whatever the animal, his 
first effort was to grasp it with his hands and thus 
secure it. 

We need hardly remind our readers that the man who 
thus grapples with a badger, a polecat, or weasel, or even 
with a squirrel or rabbit, may get seriously bitten, and 
yet after all lose his prey. Thus one badger, in whose 
hole he had established himself for the night, was so 
resolute in pressing into his own house that Edward had 
to shoot him. On another occasion he was worsted in an 
encounter with three full-grown badgers, one of which he 
tried to seize by wrapping a handkerchief round his hand, 
but in the scuffle he was tripped up, and the trio escaped, 
leaving Edward flat on his back, with a tremendous bump 
on the back of his head. 

Much in the same way he had sharp experience of the 
powers of biting displayed by most of the night-roaming 
animals, as the fox, the stoat, the weasel, the polecat, and 
the rat, the worst enemy he ever had to deal with being a 
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polecat, which attacked him while he was sleeping in the 
vanlts of a mined castle on the Bojne, and which would 
not leave him till he grappled it as it crawled up his 
chest. While Edward held on to the beast's throat it 
tore his hands to pieces with its claws, all the while 
yelling in a most unearthly way, nor would Edward ever 
have mastered the powerful creature had he not dosed it 
with an ounce of chloroform, which sent it to sleep. 
Then he dislocated its neck with his heel, and the prize 
was his. His hands were sorely bitten, but the polecat 
was a splendid specimen, and Edward exults over the 
foict that he succeeded in capturing it *^ without the 
slightest injury to its skin," though, as we have seen, his 
own suffered severely. 

His night wanderings brought rheumatism as well as 
sleeplessness, but by his indomitable perseverance Edward 
thus acquired a store of information derived from actual 
observation, which at last placed him high among living 
naturalists. Abridged from * The Times J 

Morose. — Sour, severe. 

Centipede. — ^The name given to an insect which is commonly be- 
lieved to have a hundred feet. Lat, centum, a hundred ; pes, 
a foot. 

Indentures. — ^A written contract of apprenticeship. 

Corps (pronounce core). — A body of troops. Lat corpus, bodj. 

Insubordination. — Disregard of authority. 

Ludicrous. — Laughable. JJat, ludo, to play. 

Equipped. — Furnished. 

Indomitable. — Unconquerable. Lat, domo, to tame. 
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LESSON LZVI. 

THE SMALL BIRDS' APPEAL. 

All day we flit across your view, 
Brown, black, and crimson breasted, 

Yellow and blue, and speckled hue, 
Purple and golden crested. 

We do our best to please your eye, 

With colours brightly blending ; 
With fairy motion gliding by, 

Or angel-like ascending. 

All day we strive to charm your ear 

With concert of sweet singing ; 
And even when the stars appear 

We keep the copses ringing. 

At times we waken in your heart 

A thrill of soft emotion, 
And into world-worn spirits dart 

An impulse of devotion. 

Faithful we stay the winter through. 

Although the snow storms bluster, 
And trusting you, since we are true, 

Around your homes we cluster. 

Or if we fly the north wind's sway, 

Soon as the spring is blooming. 
Back o'er the sea we wing our way — 

We know our time of coming. 

We warble forth our music sweet, 

We twitter, chirp, and chatter. 
Or one poor note all day repeat — 

It is our best, no matter t 
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Or if we cease our songs — to do 

The duties life imposes, — 
Insects from flowers we clear for you, 

The canker from the roses. 

We guard the growth of tree and wood, 

Or soon their grace would wither ; 
Seeking our food on leaf and bud. 

Still flitting hither, thither. 

Oh, spare our useful, happy life 

The voice and form which charm you; 

And wage^not an unnatural strife 
With birds that cannot harm you. 

The dainty colours of our coat 

Stain not with bloody rifle, 
Nor the sweet note from merry throat 

In dusty darkness stifle I 

Our Maker, be it ne'er forgot, 

Appoints the birds man's teachers ; 
Oh, silence not, with murderous shot, 

God's careless, tuneful creatures ! 

Eev. E. Wilton. 

Copse. — ^A little wood. . 

Emotion. — Feeling ; e. g. My heart beat with emotion. 

Canker. — A little worm very destructive to plants. 

Dusty darkness. — ^The darkness of death. 

Careless. — Free from care. Here used in a good sense, not with the 

ns^u.ea„in«ofrecHe». ^ 
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